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THE RECORD BOOK IS BEING SMASHED 
BY ATHLETES WHO USE HORMONES AS 
yh A SHORTCUT TO SUPER STRENGTH — 


Nceranilip on Viet Nam 


+ ‘HOW WASHINGTON HAS TRIED TO 
SWEEP, THE TRUTH UNDER THE RUG 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON Ws 6 PROOF. DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT. KY. 


Now you can take Old Crow wherever you go. In the 
tuckaway fifth is the same mellow, smooth Bourbon you 
find in the familiar round bottle. Famous since 1835, 
today Old Crow is the most popular Bourbon in the land. 


Enjoy the Traveler at no extra charge. 


The tuckaway fifth that 
packs as flat as your shirt! 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THIS COUPON BEFORE? 


it has started a million people on the road 


to success. Just looking at it won’t get 


you anything... but putting it in the mail 


can change your whole future! 


| The coupon above is one of the most 
=| famous coupons in America. To 
| many of those who have already 
mailed it, it has proved a first step 
to opportunity and good fortune. 
Isn’t it time you sent it on its way — 
to set in motion a practical program 
for your own success? 


Right now, ambitious men and women in every walk 
of life are preparing for lucrative positions through 
LaSalle spare-time training. If your goals are bigger 
pay, rapid promotion, and lasting security, you owe it 
to yourself to find out without delay what LaSalle 
home study can do for you. 


LaSalle training is practical, widely respected. Re- 
gardless of your previous education or experience, 
LaSalle offers you top-grade, up-to-date instruction in 
a wide choice of today’s best-paid, fastest-growing 
fields where the demand for trained personnel is at an 
all-time high — and is still growing. 


LaSalle trains you in your spare hours at home, You 
receive individual instruction. You progress as rap- 
idly as you wish under the expert and attentive super- 
vision of LaSalle’s distinguished faculty of practicing 
specialists and instructors. 


For more than half a century, LaSalle has been an 
acknowledged leader in business and technical educa- 
tion. That is why your training is in good experienced 
hands, why a LaSalle diploma is respected by em- 
ployers. The cost of this training is remarkably low. 


Why you should act now. The direct practical re- 
sults of LaSalle home study—in terms of pay increases, 
promotion, and broadened opportunity —come rapidly. 
One student recently wrote: “‘The modest investment 
I made in LaSalle has yielded me a 150% return. And 
this is in ten months! My only regret is that I had not 
taken up the course sooner.” This is typical of many 
letters that regularly come to LaSalle. Why not start 
right now? Mail the coupon to LaSalle, 417 South 
Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 60605. 


TRUELY YOURS 


tell it to TRUE 
67 West 44th Street, 


New York, N.Y. 10036 


Srerros COMMENT 

1 would like to caution your readers to use 
a little common sense in drawing any con- 
clusions about the article, The World of Ted 
Serios, which appeared in the January issue 
of "TRUE, 

The author, Doctor Eisenbud, was kind 
enough to have Ted at my home on two oc- 
casions, and J was also at his home. My 
mission was to detect any trickery during 
the sessions. 

In the chapter entitled Kinds of Data, 
Doctor E. refers to a statement made by a 
professional conjuror negating the possi- 
bility of trickery. He does not say that Ted 
produced pictures for the conjuror, I will 
agree with the conjuror’s statement. There 
Was no [ri ry at the three sessions I at- 
tended, either, nor were there any pictures. 
Ted did not “come through.” 

While the circumstances are entirely dif- 
ferent, Houdini, the famous magician and 
escape artist, did not “come through” either, 
during the 10 years following his death that 
his wife kept regular vigil at his shrine await- 
ing some sign or message from the beyond. 

What I would like to bring out is that the 
very thought that such things could take 
place excites the imagination so much that 
common-sense thinking goes ‘out the win- 
dow.” 

I have been a professional magician as 
well as photographer and I know there are 
Ways pictures can be replicated. When there 
are no pictures, there is trickery. I will con- 
cede the existence of certain psychic phe- 
nomena, but it does not manifest itself in 
this fashion. Pictures of thoughts! Come, 
now! 


—Dr, E. T. Prendergast 
Denver, Colo. 


I read the January issue of True and 1 
feel that Doctor Eisenbud was shortchanged 
by boozy Ted. This guy consumed enough 
jet juice to enable him to project an image 
to Telstar. 

Also, he should use the gizmo to see if 
Doctor Eisenbud has his hat on straight. 

—Joseph Hausner 
La Grange Park, Ill. 


The Man With the Camera Brain—shades 
of Bridey Murphy? 
—Jim Sharp 
Outlook, Wash. 


SUGGESTION 

It certainly would be most interesting to 
read all the comments you receive about The 
Nightmare of the Year 2000, which appeared 
in your February issue. Your article should 
be required reading for all peoples of the 
world. As a public service you should state: 

All periodicals, please copy—no charge! 

—KEdward Drake 
San Diego, Calif. 


Artieacts ANYONE? 

As collectors of Indian artifacts with avo- 
cations of scientific archaeology for more 
than 25 years we suggest that either the 
editor or collector Siegmund read up on 
archaeological typology. That February 
cover is a fine display of ancient flint knives 
and spears and 19th-century trade goods and 
iron-tipped arrows. Also the board at the 
bottom of page 43 displays good, centuries 
old atlatl points of known types. But the 
melange of what are popularly called gem 
points, and good Middle-Mississippian  tri- 
angular points, contains a large number of 
freakish items which look like objects offered 
for sale by a few unscrupulous dealers, and 
which archaeological societies have been 
trying to eradicate for years. 

Such eccentrics and extravagantly serrated 
objects are y rechipped from genuine 
I5-cent projectiles and immediately bring 
fancy prices. Stars, snakes, flying birds, stone 
fishhooks and wild items like some shown on 
the central board, never show up in scien- 
tific archacological digs. Caveat emptor! 
Grooved, polished axes were in vogue 
centuries before the “mound builders” 
flourished, The “hand ax" is undoubtedly a 
preform such as were prepared in advance by 
many Archaic peoples, ready to be completed 
into spearhead or knife as required. Inci- 
dentally, flint points were no longer used in 


the Indian wars of a hundred years ago, and 
very few even 200 years back when French 
and Spanish fur traders introduced trade 
iron and trade guns. The tough, iron arrow- 
point swept the country, 
—E. J. Walila 
Jerry DeVisscher 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 


In the February issue of True I was inter- 
ested in the American Indian arrowheads 
collection and 1 could not help notice the 
great similarity in design between our mod- 
ern aircraft, missiles and rockets and these 
arrowheads. 

Could it be that our aireraft and weapon 
designers are arrowhead collectors? 

—Ingrid B, Welch 
Washington, D.C. 
We shot a missile into the air... . 


Goors, Inc. 

Kapitanleutnant goofed, but Rear Admiral 
D. V. Gallery (Ret. goofed too. (Noyember 
True.) He better get his wires uncrossed. 
The 10.5 cm. deck gun on the U-boat would 
have exploded because of not removing the 
muzzle plug, but not from the impact of the 
projectile but from the tremendous chamber 
pressure built up by the explosion of the 
propellant. Approximately 50,000 pounds 
per-square-inch chamber pressure. As an 
ex-artilleryinan, 1314 years in the field ar- 

[Continued on page 4| 
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Did your wife decorate your house in 


Genuine Elegant Uncomfortable? 


Recognize yourself? Squirming and 
shifting, trying to get yourself comfort- 
able in a chair that refuses to let you. 

We think it’s time you stopped sitting 
around complaining and stood up for 
vour rights. 

Every man who works eight hours a 
day supporting a wife and kids deserves 
a chair he can call his own. 

And that chair is a Stratolounger.® 

The Stratolounger is a reclining chair 
he can really and truly relax in. 


APRIL 1967 


A chair that lets him put up his feet 
without his wife putting him down. 
The Stratolounger can move in as 
many positions as you want. For every 
one of your “fidgets,” there’s a position. 
Whether you're lounging around 
watching T.V. or just plain relaxing, your 
feet, your legs, your neck, your back, your 
“everything” never had it so comfortable. 
There’s another side to a Strato- 
lounger that you may not care 
about, but your wife does. 


Stratolounger’ 


The chair a man can call his own. 


A Stratolounger isn’t ugly. In fact, 
some people have grown to love it. 

There are Stratoloungers in a lot of 
different colors, fabrics and styles from 
Early American to Mediterranean to 
Modern. Many are even protected with 
Scotchgard stain-repellent. 

You can buy a Stratolounger for as low 
as $99. But this is no time to think about 
money. Not when the head of the 

family is walking around, search- 
ing for a place to sit down. 


Stratolounger American Furniture Mart, Chicago 606LL 


[Continued from page 2] 
tillery, in a 105 min. howitzer battery, which 
is 10.5 em., allow me to advise the good ad- 
miral that artillery projectiles are what is 
known in the parlance of the trade as “bore 
sale.” The projectile is not armed until ap- 
proximately two seconds after leaying the 
muzzle. This is a safety factor built into all 
artillery projectiles so that a short round or 
premature detonation will not occur and en- 
danger the gun crew. The forward inertia 
of the propellant releases the safety spring, 
which in turn is thrown out of safety po- 
sition by the clockwise spin caused by the 
rifling in the gun barrel, Also, the German 
artillery projectiles had this safety feature 
huilt into their fuses, 
—T. W. Clacher 
Staten Island, N.Y. 

Svow Joss 

Phony snowflakes? 

Sure! 

But, please, not on the cover of TRUE 
(December) ! 

—George M. Goodell 
Proctor, Minn. 


In reference to Chester R. Dommer’s in- 
quiry in the January issue of True, about 
airmen parachuting without the silk: I was 
in Anchorage, Alaska, from 1953 through 
1955 and well remember Exercise Snowball. 
An airman was parachuting in the northern 
part of the country—his parachute did not 
open and he landed in extremely deep (but 
soft) snow. He did not have any injuries 
whatsoever—was taken to the hospital and 
immediately released. Perhaps this is what 
Mr, Domimer is referring to. 

—Pat Ryan 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sky Priors 
That was a funny cartoon you had on 
page 80 of the February issue but you should 
have spelled chaplain right, with an “a” in 
it. Who was that cat in the capsule looking 
for: a padre or Charlie? 
—W. B. Sterling 
Boise, Idaho 


He probably would have welcomed either. 


Jos Corps 

I write you concerning the article Scandal 
in the Job Corps which appeared in the De- 
cember edition of True. The number of inci- 
dents Gene Caesar reported indicate to the 
reader that for the most part the Job Corps 
has been an expensive failure. 1 note in a 
passage within parentheses that . rela- 
tively little controyersy has been caused by 
such centers [Conservation] which are nu- 
merous, but usually small.” It is upon these 
centers I should like to comment so the 
public may know that their tax output to 
support the Corps is not in vain. 

On October 14, 1966, a severe tornado de- 
molished the small lowa town of Belmond, 
a community of slightly under 3,000, Gov. 
Harold E, Hughes arrived promptly and de- 
clared the town a disaster area. The State 
Office of Economic Opportunity was on the 
scene and informed the City Council that, 
in light of the governor's proclamation, Bel- 
mond might petition him to ask for Job 
Corps help through the OEO Office in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. This was done and ap- 
proval granted. Within a day and a half, 120 
corpsmen and their supervisors, all yolun- 
teers, arrived. For 10 days these corpsmen 
lived at the Army and Air National Guard 
Armories in Fort Dodge, commuted 60 miles 
each way daily to Belmond, and labored 
ceaselessly to assist the beleagured citizens. 

Not once, either among themselves, or with 
any of the local citizens, was there a single 
incident of misconduct on the part of the 
corpsmen. Consider too that four, 30-man 
groups, total strangers before, lived har- 
moniously in one large armory for oyer a 
week. In Fort Dodge the corpsmen blended, 
as though residents, with the people. Our 
office has on file numerous testimonials of 
appreciation and respect for the businesslike 
generosity of these young men. 


Here’s a real TRUE man, He won't forget to send in 
his subscription to TRUE, Neither should you. Check 
one of the boxes below and place your order TODAY 


] One Yeor .. 


+-$ 5 
(] Two Yeors ....5 9 
CD Three Years ..$12 ) 


in U.S., Possessions 
and Canada 


(J One Yeor All Other Countries. ..$7 


"My mother-in-law." 


Mail your order to TRUE Mogazine, Fawcett Building, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
PLEASE INCLUDE YOUR ZIP CODE NUMBER 


Thus we see success in the program from 
our view and from our contacts. I close with 
a direct quotation from one Jad. It is, “Sir, 
eight months ago I was a colored boy in 
Virginia and a welfare recipient. Today T 
am a colored man. with a skill, and a chance 
to help my fellow citizens.” When one hears 
a remark like that, from a volunteer who 
was paid one dollar per day, the Job Corps 
is not a scandal. 

—Robert W. Tarbox 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Cuarce! 

Your article on T. R. letters to Winchester 
reveals Teddy as a neurotic (November 
True) . The rifles were so modified, the game 
didn’t have much of a chance; he might 
just as well used a flamethrower. 

As an ardent admirer of T. R. I am now 
disillusioned as a result of this article. It 
is disappointing to know now the game was 
facing a “stacked deck,” and ironic in turn 
to poll Roosevelt as a sportsman—much less 
“Sportsman of the Century.” 

Too bad Winchester didn’t destroy this 
correspondence; I preferred the old image 
of T.R., but True is TRUE. 

—Warren B. Layne 
Manchester, N.H. 


Kermit Roosevelt made a slight error in 
stating that Winchester has just released the 
correspondence with T.R. 

In 1954, Harold F. Williamson published 
a book entitled, Winchester—The Gun That 
Won The West, reprinted in 1961 and 1963, 
in which this correspondence is set out in 
more detail. A 494-page volume of most in- 
teresting facts, including a feud with Sears 
Roebuck and explaining the Rexall con- 
nections, ... 

Incidentally, Winchester was only momen- 
tarily put out with the President. In all of 
his books on his African hunt, and in others, 
he praises his Winchester rifles. The most 
free advertising any product ever had. 

—R. R. Wellington 
Crawford, Nebr. 


UFO (contr) 

Congratulations on your February issue. 
The article on UFO pilots was most interest- 
ing. It would appear the UFONAUTS are as 
much a puzzlie as the UFO’s themselves. The 
whole enigma increases with each additional 
piece of information. The official ‘““There’s 
no such thing,” attitude doesn’t help. 

A follow-up of the Colorado University 
UFO project would make a good, informa- 
tive article for future issues. Please continue 
your coverage of the UFO. More of the pub- 
lic need to be shaken out of their apathy. 

—R. J. MacDonald 
Ontario, Canada 
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Way out fun...Way in economy 


WHEN YOU BUY A BIG JOHNSON TWIN, like the Sea-Horse 40 
pictured here, you get a two-fisted fun machine that gladly lends 
itself to the wild or the mild, flight or fishing, skiing or cruising... 
and more! An outboard that goes about its pulse-quickening 
business very quietly, thanks to our full-range silencing. (No Sea- 
Horse is allowed to speak with anything but a soft voice.) 

Now for the unexpected — economy! The way our lusty twins 
squeeze a buck proves you don’t have to be dull to be thrifty. 
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Johnson engineers’ painstaking attention to the tremendous trifles 
involved in spark-timing, carburetion, fuel induction and combus- 
tion add up to more action per gallon . . . better fuel economy 
than you can get with many less powerful outboards. And that’s 
with regular-grade fuel in our oil-stretching 50 to 1 gas/oil mix. 
And the long-range savings that result from such life-extending 
features as full corrosion protection — the conclusion is obvious. 
The best buy in big twins is a Sea-Horse: the 40, the 33 and the 20. 

See them at your Johnson dealer’s (he’s in the Yellow Pages). 
Or write direct for free catalog on Sea-Horse —3 to 100 hp. 
Johnson Motors, Waukegan, Illinois 60085, Dept. T-47. 


=(Johnson Sea-Horse Motors 


First in dependability 
Sea-Foil boats, Air-Buoy dive gear, Skee-Horse snowmobiles 
Division Outboard Marine Corporation 
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Taste the one cigarette 
that can give you 
extra flavor 

and lots of it. 

Half and Half 

—the cigarette made 
from pipe tobacco. 
Once you sample that 
rich tobacco flavor 
and aroma, 

you'll never be quite 
satisfied with any 
other cigarette again. 
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TRUEVIEWS: MOWIES BOOKS RECORDS 


MOVIES 


GRAND PRIX, This is an exciting, if schizo- 
phrenic film. When it focuses on Grand Prix 
racing, it’s one of the most exciting in years— 
you are really there, in Cinerama. When it 
tells the stories of the drivers, it slows down. 
I's worth seeing for the racing footage, 
Marie Saint, 
Brian Bedford and James Garner stand out 
in a large cast. If you like racing, see it. If 
you're not a fan, it may convert you. 


though. Yves Montand, Eva 


ARRIVEDERCI, BABY! Tony Curtis plays a mod- 
ern Bluebeard in this fast-paced, funny 
comedy. He does away with his rich foster 
mother, then marries Zsa Zsa Gabor and sends 
her (literally) into orbit. Then he weds an 
English duchess (who goes to heaven on a 
horse). Finally he marries Rosanna Schiaf- 
fino—who’s playing the same game. Compli- 
cations ensue, with a great switch ending. 


SHOOT LOUD, LOUDER. . . | DON'T UNDER- 
STAND. Marcello Mastroianni is a beatnik 
sculptor given to daydreaming. One day he 
sees a murder—or does he? He goes to the 
police anyway; they think he’s crazy, but 
pretty soon everybody is trying to kill him. 
Mastroianni clowns delightfully, and Raquel 
Welch (his girl) is a knockout. 


THE SAND PEBBLES, A yery big film, maybe a 
little too big, about a gunboat in China in 
1926. Steve McQueen plays an engineer who'd 
rather work with engines than fight; Richard 
Attenborough plays an old salt who'd rather 
love than fight, and Richard Crenna plays the 
captain, who'd rather fight. War gathers them 
all in. It is distinguished by good acting and 
authentic locations, but marred by being tur- 
gid and preachy. 


BLOW-UP. Michelangelo Antonioni, famed 
Italian director, aims his camera at the Mod 
world of London, tells a story about responsi- 
bility and reality, and scores a bull’s eye. A 
fashion photographer, aloof from his unreal 
world, gets involved with a girl he photo- 
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sraphs in a park. Blowups of the photos show 
she was involyed in a murder. Unable to act, 
he surrenders to unreality. David Hemmings 
and Vanessa Redgraye do fine acting jobs. 


THE SPY WITH A COLD NOSE. Let’s make it 
clear that the titular hero is a dog. The 
picture almost is, too. It’s saved only by the 
wacky clowning of Lionel Jeffries, as a bum- 
bling British Secret Service man who plants 
a microphone inside a dog the British prime 
minister gives the Russian prime minister. 
Eventually, he and Laurence Harvey (a yet) 
have to get it back. Sometimes funny. Daliah 
Layi helps a lot. 


HOTEL. The big, rambling, claptrap best seller 
of last season has been adapted into a big, 
rambling, claptrap moyie. loaded with stars 
and schmaltz. There are seyeral stories told 
at once, all dull; the main one is about the 
attempt to keep the Grand Old Hotel out of 
the hands of a crass parvenu. Rod Taylor and 
Melvyn Douglas do well, but Karl Malden, 
Merle Oberon and the others just check in. 


Doesn't grunt well. 


ONE MILLION YEARS B.C. This is the worst 
film of 1967, if not the decade. It’s also one 
of the funniest. There is no dialogue. The 
actors all look uncomfortable grunting at each 
other and scratching their greasy Beatle wigs. 
Raquel Welch is stunningly beautiful, but 
doesn’t grunt well, Even the dinosaurs look 
embarrassed. 


THE GAME IS OVER, A young man and his step- 
mother, who is his age, have an affair. His 
father finds out. He maneuvers the son into a 
marriage with another girl which destroys the 
stepmother, Jane Fonda is the stepmother, 
Peter McEnery is the son and Michel Piccoli 
is the father and they’re all good. This could 
haye been a crisp, cynical film, It comes close, 
but it was directed by Miss Fonda’s husband. 
It leans too much to her, 


TOBRUK. World War IL movies about “im- 
possible” missions behind enemy lines haye 


become commonplace. so that they now need 
extra measures of excitement to succeed 
Why, then, has this throwback come lumber- 
ing down the pike? Rock Hudson and George 
Peppard help get a force behind German lines 
and destroy Rommel’s fuel supply. Long be- 
fore then, however, the movie runs out of gas. 


BOOKS 


SHEPHERDS OF THE NIGHT by Jorge Amado. 
The three interrelated short novels presented 
here take place in Bahia, Brazil. The char- 
acters are gamblers, whores, vagrants, 
crooked politicians and priests—and they’re 
all raffishly funny. The tales, full of sunshine 
and rum, concern christening a bastard. the 
evils of marriage and an extremely comical 
rebellion. Lusty Brazilian fun. Knop/; $5.95. 


THE THIRTY-FIRST FLOOR by Peter Waliloo. 
Call it what you will, fable, satire, fantasy, 
this chilling novel is firmly rooted in reality, 
Set in a small country which is a welfare state 
dominated and enervated by a publishing 
monopoly, it tells the story of a detective try- 
knowing 


ing to prevent a crime—without 


what it is, or why. Quite thought-provoking. 
Knopf; $4.95. 


KINDS OF LOVE, KINDS OF DEATH by Tucker 
Coe. A girl runs out on her lover, a Mafia 
boss, and is killed in a cheap motel. The 
police, the ex-lover and the Mafia want to 
know whodunit. The man who finds out is an 
ex-cop who’s got problems of his own. He’s 
a likeable character and his search for a 
killer is fascinating. Random House; $3.95. 


HELL'S ANGELS by Hunter 8. Thompson. An 
in-depth look at the outlaw motoreycle gangs. 
well-written but a little sloppy, by a young 
writer who lived, drank and rede with them 
for a year, until he was stomped by several 
of them, One revelation: They are partly cre- 
ations of the press. Interesting, strong stuff. 
Random House: $4.95, 


WOLVES, WIDOWS AND ORPHANS by Dan 
Tyler Moore. A collection of vignettes about 
the antics of a wide variety of con men, for 
the most part brief and amusing. The author 
sometimes sacrifices believability for brevity, 
but keeps it light. Our fayorite is the one 
about the cardsharp who got flimflammed by 
wily Texans. World; $5.95. 
[Continued on page 10] 


VW Campmobiles are for people 
who'd like to get away from-it all on 
weekends. 

Without leaving it all behind. 

So out in the country, the Campmo- 
bile's something like a furnished, 4-room 
apartment. 

It has a kitchen complete with an ice- 
box, water system, food cabinet, and 
work table. And enough bedroom for 2 


Back in the city, 
you might mistake it for a station wagon. 


adults and 2 kids. 

Fold down the dining room table, and 
there's a dining room that seats 4. Fold 
it up, and there's a living room instead. 

But a Campmobile's not a Campmo- 
bile every day. Because most people 
can't go camping every day. 

So during the week, it’s a Volkswagen 
Station Wagon. 

Which holds about twice as much as 
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conventional wagons. Without being 
twice as big. 

lt’s only 6“ longer than the VW sedan. 
So you can park it in most little big city 
spots. And maneuver it through the 
thickest traffic. 

Which makes it a pretty useful VW, 
no matter how you use it. 

For commuting to work. 

Or communing with nature. 


ili U EV| EWS [Continued from page 8] 


DEATH ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN by Louis- 
Ferdinand Celine. A new and unexpurgated 
translation of a French novel that shocked 
Europe in 1932. It’s the scrofulous, scatalogi- 
eal story of the adolescence of a young man 
in the slums of Paris and the odd characters 
he encounters. Constantly pessimistic, fre- 
quently funny and consistently fascinating. 
New Directions; $7.50. 


RECORDS 


THE NEW FIRST FAMILY, 1968. On this fitfully 
album, all the elected officials 
actors or performers: Cary Grant is president, 


comic 


are 


Ed Sullivan vice-president, etc. It’s a good 


idea for a 10-minute skit, but just can’t sus- 
tain a whole record. A lot of good impersona- 
tions, but too few jokes and real satire. Verve. 


BRAHMS: PIANO CONCERTO NO. 1. This piece 
was composed as a salute to, and musical 
portrait of, Clara Schumann, whom Brahms 
loved during and after her marriage. It’s 
sometimes passionate, sometimes lyrical, al- 
ways romantic. Artur Rubinstein, with Erich 
Leinsdorf 
chestra, execute it superbly. RCA Victor. 


and the Boston Symphony Or- 


CARO MIO. This is the debut album of a 
comely Italian lass named Iva Zanicchi, who 
sings as if she loyes every minute of it and 
pulls out all the stops. The songs are in 
Italian, but the sound is lovely and the solid 
beat is contagious. Highly contemporary and 
very good. UA International. 


BLUE PYRAMID. The evocative alto saxophone 
of Johnny Hodges combines with the full- 
bodied organ of Wild Bill Davis and the ex- 
cellent talents of a sextet to produce some 
great jazz. It’s smoothly swinging. Two high- 
lights are “When I'm Feeling Kinda Blue” 
and “Blues for Madeleine.” Verve. 
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Pech 


Here’s a real 
lightweight champ: 
solid state portable 
TV from the television 
industry's largest producer 
of solid state components. 
* Just one vacuum tube 
(rectifier) * Instant picture, 
instant sound ® Private- 
listening earphone * Deluxe 
cabinet * Fits places like 
bookcases because antenna 
is in the handle. 7 


: 2 


@ MOTOROLA 


SOLID STATE CADET 


SOMEBODY LIKE ME. Eddy Arnold has been 
called a lot of things, all of them good and 
all of them deserved. Here, his smooth bari- 
tone caresses the lyrics of a dozen down-to- 
earth love songs. The best of a good hatch are 
the title tune and one called “At Sunset.” 
RCA Victor. 


THE BEST OF EDITH PIAF. A collection of the 
best-remembered hits of the late “Little Spar- 
row,” 12 in all, rendered in the throbbing, 
nothing-held-back singing style that made her 
a star for 30 years. Some of them are “La 
Vie en Rose,” “Milord,” “The Poor People 
of Paris,” “C’Est L’Amour” and “Non, Je 
Ne Regrette Rien.” Capitol. 


CHANGES: JACKIE AND ROY, Jacqueline and 
Roy Kral are two of the most popular jazz 
singers around and they deserve to be. They 
sing close, smooth harmony and bring fresh- 
ness to every song. Here, they sing several of 
the better Beatles songs, but the standouts 
are “In My Life,” “Bye Bye” and “Didn’t 


Want to Have to Do It.” Verve. 


SONGS MY MOTHER NEVER SANG. Harry Ruby 
collaborated with the late Bert Kalmar on 
a number of hit tunes. Ruby also wrote 
some of the funniest songs ever. Here Zero 
Mostel, one of our national resources, sings 
some of the nuttiest: “There’s a Girl in the 
Heart of Wheeling, West Virginia (with a 
“Show Me a 
Rose (or leave me alone)” and one about a 
virgin sturgeon and several more. Vanguard. 


watch that belongs to me),” 


FEELIN’ SO GOOD. And Willie Bobo has the 
right to be—he’s produced another fine Latin- 
jazz album. His big, bold band belts out “Sun- 
the title tune 


and eight others, including two that have 


shine Superman,” “Call Me,” 


pleasant yocals by Willie. Verve. 


FROM SERGIO—WITH LOVE. An album of lush 
love songs by Italian tenor Sergio Franchi. 
He’s got a big yoice, and uses it to advantage 
on oldies like “The More I See You” and 
“Til Neyer Smile Again” as well as the 
newer ones like “Somewhere My Loye” and 
“Strangers in the Night.” RCA Victor. 


GALLANT MEN. Senator Everett McKinley 
Dirksen mellifluously reads a text on Ameri- 
can history that sounds like it was lifted from 
a second-grade primer. His reading is backed 
by corny, cliched music. It is as interesting 
as Warren G. Harding’s Inaugural Address 
and as relevant to American ideals today as 
the collected speeches of William Jennings 
Bryan. Capitol. 
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The {right look in slacks 


It's the look that gets looked at, 
that makes you an authority on 
what’s ‘‘in’’ without saying a word. 
That's the look you’ re after. Nice to 
know where to find it—attached to the 
Wright Brand tag in your favorite store. 


Featured here, the Wright look in neat 
traditional check, no-iron Everpressed'’” 
casual slacks of Fortrel®/cotton, $8. 
Other styles in a complete range of unusual 
fabrics at your favorite store. 


Next time you buy afr of slacks, don’t 
wonder if it’s right... you'll know, 
if it’s Wright. 
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Model 710A— Power- 
Play action. Full power 
retrieve—fish tiring drag. 
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heels 

‘First on 
Famous 
Waters” 


Legendary waters... waters where the 
big ones lurk are yours to conquer with 
a Johnson Reel. Spinning, casting, 
trolling; here's no-back-lash fishing at 
its finest. Fish-saving drag features, 
Simplicity of operation, Lifetime Serv- 
ice Guarantee. Discover what closed 
face fishing’s all about, from the people 
who started it. Nine models, from $6.95. 


John VY) REELS 


Jonnson Park, Mankato, Minnesota 56001 


TRUE 


goes 


shopping 


This department is not composed of paid advertising. Some of the products and services are 
new, some old, but all, we think, are interesting. Order what you want. Refunds are guar- 
anteed (except on personalized items). Prices include postage unless otherwise specified, 
You'll get speedier delivery ij you include your Zip Code. 


RADIO-PHONOGRAPH COMBO, a. su- 
perbly styled instrument with excellent 
performance. Contains sensitive radio and 
3-speed phonograph. Has permanent needle 
and 314" PM speaker. With its self-con- 
tained case the unit is handy and easy to 
carry. All controls accessible with the case 
on. $39.95, 12” x 3” x 1114”. Norfolk-Hill, 
Dept. T-4, 35 Ninth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 10014. 


HAUNTED HOUSE MYSTERY BANK. 
Place any coin on front step. With a groan 
the house lights. door opens, and the Horror 
Hand snatches the coin inside. Door slams 
shut; lights snap off. Sturdily constructed of 
metal and plastic. Uses 2 flashlight batteries 
(not incl.). 7”x7"x7”. $5.95 + 35¢ pp. & 
hdlg. Honor House, Dept. T-4, Lynbrook. 
N. Y. 11563. 


GOLD AND SILVER COIN-STAMPS from 
ancient pirate coast. Set of four genuine 
postage stamps (larger than shown) bearing 
gold and silver simulated coins from the 
hide-away Sheikdom of Qatar on the Persian 
Gulf. An exciting introduction to stamp col- 
lecting. World’s most rewarding hobby. 
Send 10¢ to Kenmore, Milford F-152, New 
Hampshire. 


ZEBRA CUFF LINKS capture a bit of Afri- 
can wild life. Made of genuine zebra skins 
from Nairobi, Kenya, they are one inch in 
diameter. No two sets look exactly alike. 
14K gold-plated. Packed in fine suede 
pouch, $4.98 complete. Lion skin cuff links 
available at the same price. Hobi, Dept. 
TE3, Flushing, N.Y. 11352. 


SOVEREIGNS OF THE SEAS in hand- 
crafted models for your home. 18th and 19th 
century frigates and clippers, like the one 
shown, are mementos of adventurous times. 
Rigging, canyas sails, wooden hull, figure- 
head and gear in fine detail. 114 ft. long, 
over 1 ft. high. $49.95 + $3 exp. chgs. 
Alexander Sales, Dept. T-4, 125 Marbledale 
Rd., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 10707. 


LURE FISH BY SMELL with Getzem, for- 
tified with hormone attractant and concen- 
trated food odors fish love. They tell us one 
tube helps catch dozens of fish. Legal in 
every state. $1.25 per tube; buy 3 and get a 
free chum box. Indicate choice: trout, cat- 
fish, carp or other fresh water. Salmon or 
other salt water. Norkin Labs, Dept. T-47N, 
809 Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 64105. 


For More True Goes Shopping, turn to page 110 


Automation 


makes a new and 
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better S‘cigar — 
possible! 
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Blunt shape, 
Perfecto shape. 


Automation! We found a special way to We spend that money on finer, richer 
use it in the application of the wrapper tobaccos. Result: Ben Franklin, a new 
...a new kind of cigar wrapper called and better 5¢ cigar, with a consistency 
NOVA * LEAF...blended ofnaturaltobac- of taste and mildness you'd expect only 
cos and special processing ingredients. in higher-priced cigars. 


Automation!...in blending, in shap- Put your money into Ben Franklin’s 
ing. Automation!...it saves time, and finer, richer tobaccos. That’s where we 
time is money. put ours. 


BEST TASTE BY FAR IN A 5¢ CIGAR. 


@ A PRODUCT OF CONSOLIDATED CIGAR CORPORATION: WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF FINE CIGARS. 
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BY MARTIN COHEN 


TRUE'S WHO/THOMAS P. F. HOVING 


In little more than a year, this flamboyant man transformed New York’s parks from 
crime-ridden symbols of national urban blight into the lively, swinging pride of the city. 
Now he’s about to take charge of the great, staid Metropolitan Museum, and the cry is... 


LOOK OUT, MET, HERE COMES 


FHOVING! 


™ In May of 1966 when news of the sudden death of 
James Rorimer spread to London, Paris, Rome and 
the other art capitals of the world, men who hadn't 
prayed in years got down on their knees and asked 
God to favor them. More than 100 of the world’s out- 
standing art scholars were hungering, pleading and 
politicking for the throne Rorimer had vacated: Di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. 

The directorship is not a job, not even a position. 
It is status, rank and power, for the Met is the Fort 
Knox of art. Its buttressed walls contain the most 
valuable and most comprehensive art treasury in the 
western hemisphere. Princes, art dealers and thieves 
visit the Met’s halls with itching fingers and watering 
mouths to gape at the originals of Michelangelo and 
da Vinci, a 12th-century piece of ivory worth a million 
dollars and a Rembrandt that carries a price tag 
of $4 million. 

Some of the director’s qualifications are obvious. 
He must be an able administrator and a brilliant, re- 
spected scholar who can distinguish between an origi- 
nal and a fake, genius and talent. He should be 
reasonably handsome, personable and at ease in high 
society where he is expected to gracefully pick the 
pockets of the rich. In addition, he must have both 
flair and cunning, for during his reign he will be 
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expected to perform as a showman, politician, horse 
trader and private eye. 

For seven months the Met trustees convened in 
London and New York patiently sifting through a 
long list of candidates. One recurring name was that 
of Dr. (of art) Thomas P. F. Hoving, who from 1959 
through 1965 served as Rorimer’s assistant, and since 
January, 1966, has been New York City’s Commis- 
sioner of Parks and the brightest light in Mayor John 
Lindsay’s administration. 

Hoving was 35. His youth was against him—also, 
a motorcycle he loved to ride and a talent for making 
newspaper headlines. The more conservative and 
stodgy trustees were disturbed. 

They remembered the zesty afternoon in Central 
Park when, at Hoving’s invitation, 6,000 girls turned 
up like locusts in heat to fanny the breeze in a massive 
au Go Go contest. Or the summer fashion show in the 
shade of the austere New York Public Library when 
several dozen models paraded in mini-skirts and 
brief bikinis. 

“They call events like these “‘Hoving’s Happen- 
ings,’ ’’ muttered one trustee, “and it will be years 
before people forget them. Does the Met want that 
kind of image?” 

It certainly does. 

Last December the famous museum announced 
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CPF Sie meee 


With midtown Manhattan as a backdrop, Tom Hoving stands at edge of Central Park—again a model of fun for any city. 
APRIL 1967 15 
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Who's first in line at a Hoving “Happening?” Hoving, of course 


Hoving (center) leads cyclists through Central Park 
after he banned automobiles there on Sundays. 


Kindred spirits, Hoving and Mayor Lindsay go to 
Gay Nineties Happening—with Hoving’s daughter. 


seit eee aaa satel 
“Cool” commissioner is as likely to show up at 
a park on his motorcycle as in official limousine. 


that its search was over. The new director, taking 
office April 15th, is Tom Hoving at a salary of 
$50,000 a year. 

Said Mayor Lindsay: “I feel like a father who 
has just given away the bride. I have lost one of 
my arms and I’m going to have great difficulty in 
finding one to take its place.” 

A year earlier Lindsay had handed Hoving one 
of the worst messes in the country. 

Urban blight, they call it, because every day the 
mass decay of our cities goes on before our eyes. 
In Washington staying off the death of the nation’s 
cities is second on the agenda only to winning the 
war in Viet Nam. Every month there is a meeting 
of scientists or sociologists or a Congressional 
committee to study the urban problem; then, 
frustrated, they come up with cute phrases like 
“people renewal” or astronomical budgets beyond 
the comprehension of a Dallas billionaire. 

Nowhere is big-city deterioration more apparent 
than in once-proud municipal parks of Boston, 
Chicago, Washington, Richmond and Philadelphia 
where evening strollers must walk in fear of a 
mugger’s knife. And New York’s park system was 
among the worst. 

One excuse was its size. In New York City there 
are 1,064 different park and recreational areas, 
ranging from a quarter-acre playground to a com- 
plex of some 2,117 acres. The facilities range from 
A for archery ranges to Z for zoos and include 18 
miles of beach, 13 golf courses, more than 3,000 
basketball, tennis and handball courts, some 800 
ball fields and 900 playgrounds with thousands of 
seesaws, slides and swings. 

Many of the city’s parks were beginning to look 
like dumps. Children’s playgrounds were encircled 
by torn wire fences as dangerous as barbed wire. 
Recreational equipment was vandalized. Roving 
gangs bullied youngsters off swings. Perverts, 
junkies and hoodlums kept adults at home. Giant 
Central Park, a model for other cities, had become 
a dateline for rape and murder and was evolving 
into New York’s biggest black eye. 

The police were trying harder. They used walkie- 
talkies, scooters and horses, but there would never 
be enough police to saturate the grounds. The 
situation was hopeless. It was just more of the big- 
city disease. Urban blight. Hoving stepped in and 
showed the nation in less than a year how parks 
could again be a city’s pride instead of shame. 

He argued, “People make the best policemen. 
Bring people back to the parks and the hoodlums 
will run.” He scheduled dozens of wild events and 
people swarmed into [Continued on page 18] 


Stand wide, you’re poised 
and ready to move. A big 59-inch 
stance—widest at its price—gives 
Camaro a flat-cornering, 
curve-hugging way with roads. 
That, and its computer-tuned 
suspension system, is why 
Camaro goes so hushed and 
steady. We made sure Camaro 
rides right. . . right now. 


Camaro SS Sport Coupe with 


ro 


Camaro handles steady 
because it stands wide. 


There's a big-engined new 
Camaro SS moving out now. 
Order the 396-cu.-in. version, 
325 hp, with louver-styled hood 
and stripe-circled grille. Camaro 
SS: also available 350 cu. in., 
295 hp. Standard on every Camaro 
are the bucket seats, carpeting and 
a dual master cylinder brake 
system with warning light. 


You take it from there. Order 
Rally Sport equipment including 
hidden headlights. Specify the 
Custom Interior and/or a 
Strato-back front seat with 
folding center armrest. Add 
Powerglide, stereo tape, air 
conditioning, most anything 
you'd like. Just ask at your 
Chevrolet dealer's. 


[Continued from page 16] 
the various parks. Here is a sampling: 

* 35,000 New Yorkers turned out for 
a “Gay Nineties Night.” 

* 400,000 came into the parks for a 
summer series of jazz, rock and classical 
concerts. 

* 14,000 lined up for a stein of beer 
at an Octoberfest in little Bryant Park 
and scared out the derelicts who had 
made this public park their private 
domain. 

* 20.000 children showed up for a 
Halloween Happening in Central Park’s 
Sheep Meadow where young toughs had 
once ruled. 

* Going over the head of the city’s 
trafic commissioner, Hoving ordered the 
roads through Central Park closed to cars 
and open to bicycles every Sunday from 
8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Seven thousand men, 
women and children showed up with 
their two-wheelers. And when winter 
came, Hoving again ordered the roads 
closed “to save the snow for the kids” 
and the kids poured in with their sleds. 

During the first 10 months of 1966, 
the police reported there had been no 
murders, no manslaughters and no rapes 
in the parks. In a report covering the first 
six months, police reported that less than 
(0.6 percent of all city crime was com- 
mitted in parks and playgrounds. 

His point made, Hoying said with a 
straight face, “I predict people will be 
coming off the streets and into the parks 
to get away from crime.” 

In the meantime, he had improved 
park maintenance efficiency up to 500 
percent, rehabilitated 87 park areas at a 
savings of $150,000, and in 26 instances 
blocked encroachment on park grounds 
by groups—civic and private—which 
wanted to cut into the land with theaters, 
dormitories and expressways. When Hoy- 
ing insisted that plans for a new highway 
in Staten Island be redrawn for esthetic 
reasons, he was told it would delay con- 
struction two years and cost an additional 
$ll-million. Hoving replied: “And it's 
worth it to save 128 acres of woodland.” 

He revitalized the parks’ design pro- 
gram, engaging world-renowned arch- 
itects to create excitement and beauty in 
rome 20 new projects. Local city planner 
Robert A. Alpern, exclaimed in apprecia- 
tion: “Hoving is our Pope John.” And 
nurses at Mount Sinai Hospital, which 
faces Central Park, took out a full-page, 
I-love-you Tom Hoving newspaper ad, 
noting gratefully: “He made our front 
yard come alive with action.” 

When the Federal Department of 
Housing and Urban Development called 
a conference in Washington to discuss 
urban blight, Hoving so dominated the 
mecting that the Chicago Daily News 
called him, “the only bright spot in the 
fog.” And one delgate as the conference 
closed said, “Man, if we only had a guy 
like Hoving heading HUD—can you im- 
agine?” 

Well, it might result in more of Hovy- 
ing’s Happenings which Robert Moses, 
the master builder, has called, “Vulgar.” 

The New York Daily News, the city’s 
largest-circulation paper, thinks Hoving 
is overrated and editorialized against the 
pay increase the mayor gave him. 

A union official, after losing a fight 
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with Hoving, told his wife: “That guy's 
plain arrogant.” 

And one of Hoving’s own staff agrees 
and adds, ‘He's an intellectual snob.” 

And he is. 

Thomas Pearsall Field Hoving is a 
lean, angular, six-foot-three aristocrat 
whose big, early American nose goes 
back to Moses Field, Postmaster General 
in George Washington’s cabinet. He is 
the son of Walter Hoving, Chairman of 
Tiffany & Co., the posh diamond mart. 
He is both a Princeton man with that 
Ph. D. in art history and an ex-Marine. 

Hoving, who turned 36 in January, is 
the youngest man ever appointed Di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Museum. 

Those who knew Hoving at the age of 
34 don’t recognize him as the same man. 


As recently as 1965 Tom Hoving was 
known as a shy, introverted scholar 
whose head had been buried in antiquity 
all of his adult life. He looked like the 
backward, skinny guy in the Charles Atlas 
ad who hangs back while the muscle boys 
play with the girls. 

In the summer of 1965 Tom Hoving 
and his wife, Nancy, decided to push 
doorbells for John Lindsay, the Repub- 
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lican candidate for mayor. One evening, 
on their his-and-her motorcycles, they 
tooled down to Lindsay's campaign 
headquarters. A Lindsay aide, who was 
an old Princeton chum of Hoving’s, 
asked Tom if he would write a report on 
the condition of the city’s parks and re- 
creational system. 

Hoving had never studied urban prob- 
lems and knew next to nothing about 
the city’s park system. but he took a three- 
month leave of absence from the Met to 
work on the project. During the day he 
motorcycled around the city, inspecting 
some 200 parks and talking to people who 
should have been using the parks but 
weren't. At night he prepared a report 
that detailed the defects he found in the 
park system and then recommended 28 
corrective projects—from__ establishing 
liaison with local neighborhoods to 
providing portable swimming pools in 
slum areas. 

Candidate Lindsay was so impressed 
that he published the report as a “white 
paper” and, after he won the election, 
called Hoving to his office and offered 
him the job of Parks Commissioner. 

Hoving asked time to think it over. Art 
was his life. He was about to accept the 
directorship of the Wadsworth Athe- 


neum, a museum in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. It was the seasoning he needed be- 
fore moving into bigger jobs. “Then,” 
Hoving recalls, “I got to thinking that 
vetes@ ike me are always bitching because 
politicians never keep their promises. 
Well, I had been a big mouth about the 
park system, criticized it and said it could 
be brought back to life, so 1 decided to 
put my guts where my mouth was.” 

On an unseasonably warm day in 
November, Mayor-elect Lindsay called a 
press conference at the boathouse in Cen- 
tral Park where he introduced Hoving 
as his new Parks Commissioner. Then 
the two men took out a boat. 

Watching Hovying on the sunny, tran- 
quil lake the reporters began to specu- 
late whether a shy, esthetic bookworm, a 
specialist in medieval art, could survive 
the below-the-belt punches of city poli- 
tics? One man observed, “A lamb is being 
led to slaughter.” 

Hoving was officially sworn in on 
January 1, 1966. Four days later he had 
lost his first fight. 

It was a minor incident. A concession- 
aire wanted out of a contract with the 
Parks Department and Hoving wanted 
to make him stay. The concessionaire’s 
lawyers came in and trampled all over 
Hoving. 

“T got the hell beat out of me,” Hoving 
can say now with a grin, but the setback 
made him angry and left his stafl 
frightened. The new commissioner 
already had been bested, and the fight 
with the giant was coming up. 

The giant, the ogre, the devourer of all 
politicians and commissioners, the man 
who publicly insults statesmen, presi- 
dents and mayors is Robert Moses. Moses. 
the master builder of the century, has 
constructed the earth’s greatest bridges, 
largest park systems, tunnels, turnpikes 
and expressways. He is a human bulldozer 
and self-admitted tyrant. A city council- 
man in a budget struggle with him said, 
“He thinks he’s God but he's only 
Moses.” The councilman was pulverized 
and may have had second thoughts. 

Moses, who has worked under 50 differ- 
ent public titles since 1913, was Trans- 
portation Administrator, in charge of the 
city’s complex arterial system, and Chair 
man of the Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority, which controls all 
intrastate bridges and tunnels in the 
metropolitan area. In the past Moses had 
pushed his own men into the job of Parks 
Commissioner and had, in fact, con- 
trolled and made all decisions for park 
property. 

Curiously, Hoving discovered that the 
city charter gave him prior authority over 
most of the property where Moses was 
building and planning new expressways, 
tunnels and bridges. A collision between 
Hoving and Moses was inevitable. 

Moses at first ignored Hoving’s ap- 
pointment as Parks Commissioner. When 
Hoving’s staff began to fret, Hoving 
asked them, “What do you want me to 
do, send Moses a telegram asking him to 
congratulate me?” 

In the middle of January, some two 
weeks after Hoving’s appointment, a mes- 
senger arriving at Hoving’s apartment 
with a 20-pound package from Moses. It 

[Continued on page 22} 
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included park reports that went back 30 
years and a congratulatory note with an 
invitation to come to Moses’s office in 
Queens for a talk and lunch. 

A date was made for 11:00 a.m. Hov- 
ing arrived promptly and was told that 
Mr. Moses was busy. The only chair in 
the outer office was stacked with papers. 
Hoving swept them off and picked up a 
magazine. Twenty minutes later he was 
told that Mr. Moses was now free. Hoving 
looked up casually and said, “I'll be with 
Mr. Moses as soon as I finish this article.” 
He sat five more minutes before he en- 
tered the inner office. 

Moses works behind a quarter-acre 
desk with not one but two microphones 
at his elbow, as if all he has to do is snap 
a button and talk to the world. He sits 
in an enormous, swivel, leather chair 
with big, shiny brass casters. He motioned 
Hoving to a chair, just a rigid little 
chair. 

“Young man,” Moses began, “I'd like 
to give you a little advice. You're doing a 
great disservice to the park department 
and everyone else with your criticism of 
the parks.” 

Moses went on with his lecture, swivel- 
ing, pausing only to accept important- 
sounding phone calls. Finally Hoving 
said, “I'd like to have one minute for 
rebuttal.” 

Hoving had envied Moses his swivel- 
ing mobility in the big chair. Realizing 
he had been outmaneuyered, the young 
commissioner rose from the little chair 
and began to circle the room. 

He said, “Mr. Moses, you did a lot for 
the parks many years ago but you never 
gave a damn about getting sufficient 
money for maintenance. You didn’t give 


a damn about good design. And your de- 
sign has been lousy.” 

Moses, with a Yale B.A., an Oxford 
M.A. and Columbia Ph.D., has overawed 
several generations of politicians with his 
classical erudition. So he swiveled, sighed 
and said, “J’m a vox clamantis humilus in 
deserto.” 

(‘I'm only a humble voice crying out 
in the wilderness.”’) 

“Deserto?” Hoving replied. “That re- 
minds me of another quote attributed 
to John the Baptist. ‘Moyses exaltari 
serpente in deserio, Moses raised the 
brazen serpent in the desert—and that 
brazen serpent is the Fair.” 

Hoving had hit a sensitive spot. The 
recent New York World’s Fair had not 
been one of Moses’ most notable suc- 
cesses. 62+ 

Then the two men discussed the park 
Moses had promised to build on the old 
Fair grounds. Hoving still refused to 
knuckle under. In the course of insisting 
that all plans for the park had to be sub- 
mitted to him, Hoving drew a further rise 
out of his host by saying that he was in- 
clined “to blow up that monstrous Uni- 
sphere.” The huge iron symbol of the 
Fair was a Moses favorite and is to be a 
permanent monument in the new park. 

When both men were screamed out, 
Moses got up, smiled and put an arm on 
Hoving’s shoulder. “You know, my boy,” 
he said, “I’m not such an ogre.” 

That was the last word. That day. The 
two men were to continue blasting each 
other at frequent intervals for months. 

Despite this victory of sorts, Hoving 
was running scared in the beginning. He 
had never been an administrator—now 
he had about 10,000 employes under 
him. And his knowledge of the parks 
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system was limited to what he had learned 
from the saddle of his motorcycle. 

The Parks Commissioner's offices are 
in Central Park in the Arsenal, a medi- 
eval-looking building with octagonal 
turrets, originally built in 1848 as a state 
arms depot. To Hoving, when he moved 
in, the atmosphere resembled a mauso- 
leum. 

“The department was all but dead,” 
Hoving says. “You could prod it and it 
would barely move. There were good 
men but they had been held down for too 
many years by old standards. 

Hoving decided he would fire none of 
the old staff for six months but, on the 
other hand, he had little hope of reviving 
their spirit. He explains, “If you haven’t 
used your imagination for 15 years or 
more it atrophies. I needed creative peo- 
ple and quickly.” 


The first hurdle was the department's 
table of organization. There were places 
for so many engineers, so many file clerks, 
carpenters and painters, but none for the 
key jobs Hoving had in mind. He 
circumvented the job classifications. He 
put an artist who was to plan creative re- 
creation on the payroll as a truck driver. 
An assistant in public relations was hired 
as a rest-room attendant. Hoving couldn't 
find a slot with enough money for a good 
design director. He went ahead, picked 
his man, then got the designer's salary 
from a private foundation. 

He hired them young—young, bright, 
beautiful and shapely girls like his pri- 
vate secretary, Barbara Vona, and young, 
hard-driving men. Most of them had 
never worked for the city before, and 
none had ever worked in the Parks De- 


partment. 
Peter Aschkenazy, a 23-year-old 
teacher, became an administrative as- 


sistant in charge of nonartistic happen- 
ings. Mary Nichols, a reporter on a 
weekly newspaper in Greenwich Village, 
became his Public Relations Director. 
Arthur Rosenblatt, a young architect who 
had found work so hard to come by that 
his drafting board was in a slaughter- 
house, was tapped to oversee park design. 

Hoving explains how he chose them. 
“Take Rosenblatt, for example. A friend 
told me Arthur was interested in park 
improvement. I called him in and learned 
he had wonderful ideas. And more, he 
was desperately hungry to move. I knew 
he would work 24 hours a day.” 

Hard work plus dedication, intelli- 
gence and originality were what Hoving 
was seeking and has found. Staff con- 
ferences, held several times a weck, are 
swinging affairs. The commissioner 
loosens his tie, stretches out on the office 
sofa and, with his aides, kicks loose. What 
follows is similar to an instrumental jam 
session. Someone throws out a suggestion, 
another picks it up, they talk around the 
idea, expand it. Finally, Hoving says, “Do 
it!” and tails fly. 

Hoving is impatient with anything less 
than speed and quality. When he is let 
down, he explodes and has been known 
to get angry enough to start heaving ash- 
trays across the room. He still works Sun- 
day to Sunday, as he has since he took 
ofhce, and there often are 50 or more 
scheduled appointments on the week’s 
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calendar. These include radio and televi- 
sion appearances, and meetings with all 
kinds of groups—budget boards, archi- 
tects, foundation trustees, neighborhood 
civic associations. With fame also has 
come a heavy burden of speaking engage- 
ments in and out of New York. 

As a public speaker, Hoving is color- 
ful and hard-hitting. One evening a man 
in an audience Hoving had addressed 
asked him why the center strip of shrub- 
bery and trees on Park Avenue ends 
abruptly when that celebrated street 
reaches Harlem. 

Hoving answered with a twist of irony: 
“Because the men who planned it 
thought Negroes wouldn’t enjoy trees.” 


When Hoving leaves a meeting to re- 
turn to his office or home, he stops in at 
parks along the way to make sure things 
are running smoothly. He believes in 
“snoopervision” and is actively disliked 
by many employes for the half-dozen or 
so unannounced inspections he will make 
during the course of a day. If he finds 
men loafing, he shouts, docks pay and 
fires some. But no one denies that he in- 
creased efficiency. 

He also began cutting through reels of 
red tape. Ordinarily, plans for a new 
project have to be checked and rechecked 
by a half-dozen agencies scattered about 
the city. Minimum time: two months. 
For one major project, Hoving invited 
the various specialists up to his office, 
got them to make changes on the spot 
and won approval in four hours. 

He wasn’t even stumped by finances, 
the traditional bugaboo of the “do- 
gooder” politician. He got a big increase 
for his 1966 budget, $14-million over the 
previous year, by harranguing citizens to 
attend budget meetings at City Hall and 
voice their complaints about the parks. 
Then he saved taxpayers $23 million by 
raising that sum from private agencies 
and such individuals as CBS baron Wil- 
liam S. Paley and Mrs. Vincent Astor. 
And then, he turned down several addi- 
tional millions because he didn’t like the 
strings that were attached. 

“There are people who want to spend 
fortunes for a statue or building in Cen- 
tral Park bearing their names.” Hoving 
explains. “If we let them they would 
turn the grounds into Central Park Me- 
morial Cemetery.” 

By the time summer came along, Tom 
Hoving’s name was becoming almost 
as well known in New York homes 
as Bobby Kennedy's. No one had ever 
burst out of obscurity as quickly in New 
York and it was the Happenings that did 
it. Some were cornball and some were 
cool but all teased the public into the 
parks. One Sunday an artist’s canvas, 
several hundred feet long, was unrolled 
and citizens were inyited to step up with 
paintbrush and get rid of their frustra- 
tions. Another day trucks dumped loads 
of lumber, plastic, paint and tools in 
Central Park for a “Build-Your-Own- 
Castle Day.” Hoving recalls, “I thought it 
was going to be a disaster but hordes of 
parents and children turned out and had 
a ball.” 

There were some disasters. A compu- 
ter set up in Bryant Park to match single 
men and women broke down, and a 
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Scientific Happening to view a meteor 
display flopped when clouds filled the 
sky. But judging from attendance and 
enjoyment, disasters were rare. This 
didn’t mean that Hoving, with a talent 
for squabbles in a city filled with squab- 
blers, didn’t run into opposition. 

His decision to close Central Park to 
automobiles and make it a Sunday para- 
dise for bicyclists set off a first-class, front- 
page battle with Traffic Commissioner 
Henry A. Barnes. Barnes called in the 
press and predicted God-awful traffic 
jams. He followed up with a scathing 
letter to Hoving which also made head- 
lines. Hoving put the letter aside and for- 
got to answer it. When he ran into Barnes 
later that week, the Traffic Commissioner 
advised, “Tom, if you want to hold onto 
news space you’ve got to reply to my 
letters within 24 hours.” 

Hoving, however, appears to have a 
natural instinct for grabbing the front 
page. At a conference to discuss park 
vandalism Hoving, although dressed for 
business, promptly shinnied to the top of 
a comfort station to demonstrate how the 
building’s roof had been damaged. ‘The 
news cameras flashed. 

One Sunday, in spite of a hangover, 
Hoving dutifully appeared at Coney Is- 
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land to open the beach officially for 
swimmers. A Jayne Mansfield-type 
blonde in a bikini stepped out of the 
crowd, grabbed the commissioner’s wrist 
and tried to wrestle him into the surf 
while the Daily News’ photographer took 
pictures. 

Hoving, a little shaken, retired to a 
bar for whisky sours with the press and 
the Coney Island Chamber of Commerce. 
Coney’s press agent stepped up to Hov- 
ing and said, “I'll bet you 20 you can’t 
also get us a story on the front page of 
The New York Times.” 

Hoving borrowed a dime and phoned 
the Times's city desk to announce, 
“We're forming a committee to rehabil- 
itate Coney Island. . . .” and went on for 
another 10 minutes detailing the story. 

The next morning the full front page 
of the News displayed Hoving and the 
blonde playing tug-of-war and the Times, 
also on the front page, carried a sedate, 
social-conscious story about the new re- 
habilitation committee. (The committee 
was formed and now meets weekly to 
plan constructive projects.) 

Hoving made more headlines with his 
statements about design. “A park should 
be fun, a joy.” he said, “but it should 
be beautiful, too. Why does a playground 


have to look like a prison cage? Why 
does a swimming pool have to look like 
a cesspool? Why shouldn't any park struc 
ture be as exciting as a good piece of 
sculpture?” 

In the past all building and_play- 
ground designs had come from the de- 
partment’s engineers. This didn’t make 
sense to Hoying. If a businessman wants 
a new building, he starts off with an 
architect. Hoving told Arthur Rosen- 
blatt to go after the nation’s best archi- 
tects. Rosenblatt tried and at first they 
hung up on him. “Then, suddenly,” says 
Rosenblatt, they were all calling me. I 
believe it was our publicity, the news 
stories about Tom and the Happenings. 
They were conyinced we wanted to 
move.” 


Today the lineup of architects working 
for the Parks Department includes the 
very top men of the profession: Marcel 
Breuer, whose many famous designs in- 
clude the new Whitney Museum; John 
Carl Warnecke, who designed the John 
F. Kennedy Memorial; Kenzo Tange, the 
designer of Tokyo’s Olympic Village, 
and such other renowned men as Paul 
Rudolph, William J. Conklin and Philip 
Johnson. Their projects range from in- 
genious, tiny playgrounds to a giant 
sports complex in Queens that will take 
10 years to complete. A new $1.8-million 
swimming pool is planned for Bedford- 
Stuyvesant in Brooklyn, where 300,000 
Negroes live in one of the world’s worst 
ghettos. Its designer is Morris Lapidus 
who conceived several of the most fantas- 
tic luxury pools in Miami Beach. 

Hoving, a man with thousands of ideas, 
improvises everywhere. He was visiting a 
neighborhood park to inspect the con- 
struction of a bandshell. The dirt that 
had been excavated was heaped in a 
small hill waiting to be hauled away. 
Hoving saw children chasing up and 
down the mound. 

He ordered, “Cover it with grass and 
leave it for the kids.” 

At a community meeting a woman 
asked Hoving if a miniature golf course 
could be constructed in a tiny park along 
the Hudson River. 

“T know that place," Hoving said. He 
pulled out paper and pencil, began 
sketching and then looked up and said, 
“Ivll work. Absolutely feasible.” The 
course will open this spring. 

The woman called Hoving “the in- 
vention of the year.” A national news 
magazine suggested that the citizens of 
New York had perhaps erred in electing 
Lindsay rather than Hoving as mayor. 
People were beginning to believe that 
Hovying was the “real Batman of Gotham 
City.” 

Actually, Bruce Wayne and Tom Hovy- 
ing don’t have very much in common. 

Unlike Batman, whose success is always 
assured, Tom Hoving has had some seri- 
ous ups and downs. When he was five, 
his parents divorced and during the rest 
of his childhood he saw his father infre- 
quently. Tom and his older sister lived 
with their mother, a warm, emotional 
woman—“a zigzagger,” says Tom, “who 
went from one thing to another.” The 
family thought Tom would be a zigzag- 
ger, too. In an aptitude test, he scored 
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very high in several fields. The conclu- 
sion was that he would shoot off in many 
directions and never amount to anything. 

For a while this looked to be true. Hov- 
ing was kicked out of two private schools 
for disciplinary reasons—at Exeter he 
swung at a teacher. Then, during his 
sophomore year at Princeton, Hoving dis- 
covered a deep love for art. “It was like 
the second conversion,” recalls a friend. 
Hoving became a scholar and graduated 
Summa Cum Laude, 


Meantime, his relations with his father 
were cool and formal, which is how they 
remain. Walter Hoving sent his son a 
$1,000 check on graduation, saying it 
was the last money he could ever expect 
to receive from his parent. 

Says Tom Hoving: “Everyone thinks 
I'm rolling in money. Well, I've never 
seen it. When my mother died in 1954 
she had an annuity from her parents’ 
estate of $10,000 a year. The annuity has 
since been been divided between my sis- 
ter and myself and that’s the only in- 
dependent income I’ve ever had.” 

Tom received his bachelor’s degree 
during the Korean War but refused to 
register for the draft. “I was opposed to 
the draft in those days as I am today be- 
cause I think it’s discriminatory. I made 
my point and then decided to enlist in 
the elite and signed up for the Marines.” 

Hoving was a good enough® Marine to 
get into officers’ training. After earning 
his commission, he married Nancy 
Melissa Bell, daughter of Elliott V. Bell, 
editor and publisher of Business Week 
magazine. 

When Tom returned to New York 
following his hitch in the Marines, his 
father wanted him to go to Harvard Busi- 
ness School. Tom said he was going to 
study art. He had no money. He applied 
to New York University for a fellowship, 
was turned down and then was granted 
one at Princeton. He won his master’s 
degree in 1958 and his doctorate in 1959. 
He read his thesis before a gathering of 
museum officials. A few minutes later 
James Rorimer, who was in the audience, 
told Hoving there was a job for him at 
the Met. 

He rapidly won Rorimer’s respect and 
became chief liaison between the director 
and the world art market, making fre- 
quent trips abroad to research and meet 
with dealers. 

Hoving’s detective work was respon- 
sible for one of the Met's most important 
recent acquisitions: the cross of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, an unique ivory relic from a 
medieval English church. When Hoving 
first recommended it be checked, his 
suggestion was turned down. The Met 
trustees thought the cross was a fake, toc 
bizarre. Nevertheless Hoving continued 
the investigation on his own and au- 
thenticated the cross. Eventually the Met, 
through Hoving, outbid the British Mu- 
seum and bought it for $650,000. “And 
some people thought when | got the 
Parks job that my only experience was 
tending the herb garden at the museum," 
says Hoving wryly. 

By January, after only one year as 
Parks Commissioner, he was able to re- 
port that “fully 90 percent of all com- 
mitments made in the white paper have 
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been either carried out or are well under- 
way.” There had been other accomplish- 
ments as well. Mayor Lindsay enlarged 
Hoving’s title to read “Recreational and 
Cultural Affairs Commissioner” with a 
salary rise from $25,000 to $35,000. A 
spokesman for the opposition Democratic 
party gave Lindsay's administration a 
“C” grade in everything but recreation 
and culture; Hoving got an ‘A-minus.” 
Traffic Commissioner Barnes reported 
that the Sunday cycling had caused no 
traffic problems and offered his blessing 
to its continuance. And Hoving’s fiercest 
critic, Robert Moses, put $1 1-million of 
Triborough Bridge and Transit Au- 
thority funds at Hoving’s disposal for 
parks and recreation and, then, of course, 
they got into a public fight about another 
matter, 

One evening when Nancy Hoving met 
Moses, she told him it was her guess that 
he must have been very much like Tom 
as a young man. 

Moses beamed. 

The Tom Hovings live in an old 
apartment building in Manhattan's 
fashionable east Seventies. The address is 
happenstance. Nancy picked up the lease 
from her parents. And the apartment, 
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too, is happenstance: a conglomeration 
of souvenirs, ancient to pop art, masses 
of books, operatic records and, also, the 
frug records and toys of their nine-year- 
old daughter, Petrea. 

The Hovings are casual at home. A re- 
porter who dropped over one recent Sun- 
day afternoon found Nancy in sweater 
and skirt; Tom looking like a graduate 
student in canvas shoes, chino slacks and 
a dress shirt open at the neck. Earlier in 
the day he had put in two hours in his 
office at the Arsenal, appeared on a TV 
show for the Parks Department and then 
bicycled in Central Park for an hour with 
his family. 

He was typically cheerful and showed 
no strain. In the kitchen pantry he mixed 
vodka and tomato juice, as he discussed 
new ideas for park recreation. Then, over 
the coffee table in the living room, the 
conversation turned to speculation about 
his running for office. Prominent Repub- 
licans have said that even if Hoving 
spends a couple of years at the Met he has 
made so vivid an impression that he can 
sull come back as a political figure. 

“Damned trouble is that I’m not really 
a Republican,” Hoving said. “I'm totally 


independent. I register Republican only 
so I can have something to say in the pri- 
maries, but I’ve voted for Johnson and 
Bobby Kennedy as well as Rockefeller 
and Lindsay,” 

He got up, moved at a half-run down 
the hall into the bedroom, kicked off his 
sneakers and pulled a suit out of the 
closet. He had to get dressed for a 5 
o'clock speech. 

“The truth is,” Hoving said with a 
smile, “that I’ve been running for office 
the past few months. This speaking en- 
gagement was made weeks ago because 
at that time I still thought I wanted to 
get into politics. 1 was wrong. Art is my 
life. My nerves, my metabolism, my 
whole body is keyed to art, exhibiting it, 
writing about it. My great love and addic- 
tion is collecting. For all of these reasons 
I love museumship and I'll be glad to be 
back.” 


He already is working on a “white 
paper” detailing the problems and faults 
of the Met and said: “I’m intrigued by 
the failures of museums. One shortcom- 
ing is that museums don’t realize how 
deeply they can be involved in people's 
lives. If you slap a painting in a frame 
and put on one of those routine labels 
there is nothing but mad silence. So there 
has to be more communication, and 
museums have to reach out to the people 
who stay away.” 

He is at once wistful and realistic about 
leaving the Parks office. He said, “No one 
can turn the clock back on the changes 
we've made, The momentum is there and 
the people are irrevocably involved. We 
did something unique: we revolutionized 
design and at the same time gave the 
people a voice in our plans.” 

He also showed that cities may not 
have to die after all. Says a spokesman 
for the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development: “Thomas Hoving 
is a vivid example of what a fresh per- 
sonality can do. . . . He has inoculated 
the whole area—and some beyond—with 
the realism that our cities can be en- 
joyed, our lives somewhat enhanced.” 

And Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall adds: “I hope his efforts and en- 
thusiasm are emulated throughout the 
nation.” 

The emulation has begun. 

In San Francisco, Golden Gate Park 
now has Sunday hours for bicyclists. 


Government officials from Oregon, 
Ohio, Virginia, Massachusetts, Cali- 


fornia, New Jersey and Ontario, Canada. 
have expressed admiration for what he 
has done and asked for reports on his 
park programs. 

August Heckscher, former cultural ad- 
viser to Presidents Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy, has been named the new Parks 
Commissioner and in a few short weeks 
Hoving moves to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 

What will be happening? Will there be 
fiestas in the Spanish Renaissance patio? 
Knights jousting in the medieval grounds 
of the Cloisters? Belly dancing near 
ancient Near East treasures? 

Maybe all of these or none. But there 
will be involvement and excitement. 
Look out, Met. Here comes Hoving! 

—Martin Cohen 
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Compare Larson's price / value / quality ratio 


ALASKA—Juneau: Auke Bay Hdwe./ARIZONA—Mesa: Mesa 
Mar./ARKANSAS—Ft. Smith: Hill Mobile Homes/Hot Springs: 
Albert Pike Sup./No. Little Rock: Art's Sport/Springdale: Field & 
Stream/CALIFORNIA—Fresno: Clawson 8ts./Pomona: Ner’s 
Land./Redding: Park Marina/Rohnert Park: Holt'’s Mar./Sacra- 
mento: Don's Mar./Santa Clara: Boat Plaza/South Gate: West- 
erner Bts./Stanton: Modern Mar./COLORADO—Colorado Springs: 
Goffe-Wilkins/Denver: Kenney’s Mar./Ft. Collins: Bussard Bts./ 
Palisade: West. Slope Ent. /CONNECTICUT—New Fairfield: Lake 
Mar. Base/Norwich: Thames Hdwe. /Stratford: Olse ar. /DELA- 
WARE—Noew Castle: Delaware Outboard/Seaford: Y & 
ILLINOIS—Belleville: Belleville Sport/Canton; Canton Outboard/ 
Carbondale: C & F Boat/Chicago: Chicago Mar./and Maypole 
Bts./Chicago Heights: Patterson Mar./Danville; Stem T Stern/ 
DeKalb: Bob's Outboard/Freeport: Stake & Reed/Moline: Sport- 
land Inc./Monmouth: Nifty Bts./Ottawa: Lacey & Miner/Peoria: 
Riverside Mar./Raymond: Hank's Sales/Rock Falls: Cellettis 
Sport/Spring Valley: West End Service/Taylorsville: Mason Mar./ 
Waukegan-Gurnee: Boat Show/INDIANA—Cedar Lake: Pine 
Crest Resort/Centervilie: Outboard Motor/Columbus: Marine & 
Motor/Crawfordsville: Ramsey Mar. /Fairland: Hargrove Mar./Ft. 
Wayne: Roussel Mar./Greensburg: Schroeder & York Mar./ 
Indianapolis; Kerkhof's/Monticello: Tall Timbers Mar./Mt. Ver- 
non: Brown Bts./Muncie: Delaware Mar,/New Albany: S & S 
Mar./Rome City: Mercury Sales/So. Whitley: Fox Sailboats/Terre 
Haute: Strole's Mar. /IOWA— Boone: Reynoldson's/Brooklyn: O & 
S Marinarama/Burlington: Midwest Mar./Cedar Rapids: Cedar 
Rapids Mar./Clear Lake: Johnson's Touristville/Clinton: R. 
Fitch's Sports/Deihi: Hartwick Lake Mar./Dubuque: Dubuque 
Yacht Basin/Indianola: Dixon Sports/Okobop: Okoboji 8ts./Storm 
Lake: Storm Lake Bts./KANSAS—Everest: Freeland Bts./Law- 
rence: Bellinger Elec./Manhattan: Bottger's Mar./Topeka: 
Brownie’s Boat/Wichita: Sports. /KENTUCKY— Brandenburg: 
Alien Thompson. /Lexington: Port Lex Mar. /MAINE—South Port- 
land: Albert Frost/MARYLAND—Brentwood: L & M Boat/Mc- 
Henry: Deep Creek Boat/MASSACHUSETTS—Grafton: Ruby 
Mar,/Haverhill;: Reynolds Boat/Norwood: Norwood Mar,./So. 
Hadley: Brunelle Inc./Springfield: Pepin’s Sport/MICHIGAN— 
Adrian: Maple City Mar./Algonac: Allen Bts./Bay City: Brennan 


Cruiser/Coldwater: Davis Mar./Detroit: K & M Bts./Fenton: John 
Davies Bts./Hudsonville: Lubbers Mar./lronwood: Ray Smeeth 
Sport/Ishpeming: Niemi Elec./Jackson: Lutz & Thayer/Pontiac: 
Harrington Bts./Port Huron: Dock’s Sport/Shelbyville: Gun Lake 
Mar. / Ypsilanti: Cochrane's Sport / MINNESOTA — Alexandria: 
Fuzzy’s Mar./Annandale: Dougias Mar./Anoka: Marina Lounge/ 
Baudette: Roy Jesme/Bemidj: Boat Centre/Brainerd: Rade- 
macher Mar,/Buttalo: West App./Cambridge: Cambridge Sport/ 
Chaska: Chaska Mar./Circle Pines: Luther's Sport/Crookston: 
Crookston Elec. tor/Cross Lake: C & C Boat/Duluth: Gold- 
fine's/Fairmont: ast to Coast/Faribault: R & S Sport/Grand 
Marais: C-S Service/Hastings: Erickson's Gamble/Kennedy: Lar- 
son Sales/Minneapolis: Bonus Hdwe./Crystal Mar./Ostrom's 
Mar./and Richfield Mar./Onamia: Onamia Mar./Osakis: Eldred's 
Mar. /Owatonna; Steele Cty. Imp. /Redwood Falls: Long's Conoco/ 
ester: Nietz Elec. /St. Paul: Boat & Motor/Highland Mar./and 
Mar./Sauk Rapids: Sea Gull Mar./Spicer: Little Crow 
Sport/Worthington: Rickbeil's Inc. /MISSOURI—Bridgeton: G & M 
Bts./Galena: Crossroads Mar./Independence: Nihill Mar./St. 
Louis: Bud's Place/Spri eld: Yager's Mar. /MONTANA—Bill- 
ings: Reiter's Mar./Butte: Ron's Gamble/Great Falls: Coast to 
Coast/Kalispell: Gamble's/Missoula: Gull Fiber Plastic/Sidney: 
Swenson’s Mar. /NEBRASKA—Grant: Bullock Inc./Hastings: Heil 
Mar./North Platte: Young's Sport/Omaha: Bahnsen's/Scotts- 
bluff: Blackburn Auto/NEVADA—Las Vegas: Miller-Frehner/NEW 
HAMPSHIRE—Dover; Dover Mar./NEW JERSEY—Bayville: Sea- 
craft Enterprises/Bound Brook: D & R Boat/Union: Hillside Bts./ 
Woodbury: Pancoast Bts./NEW MEXICO—Albuquerque: Harry's 
Mar./Farmington: Terry's Outboard/Truth or Consequences: 
Morgan & Mast/NEW YORK—Albany: Town Mar./Brewerton: 
Bradbury's Boatel/Bronx: Shelter Cove Mar./Buffalo: Cayuga 
Bts./Croton-on-Hudson: Zoller’s Mar./East Islip: Starfish Mar./ 
Freeport LI: Al Grover Mar./isiand Park Li: K & K Outboard/King 
Ferry: Don's Mar,/Mastic Li: South Bay Mar. /Northport LI: Snug 
Harbor Mar./Rochester: Robot Mar./NORTH DAKOTA—Fargo: 


Overvold Motors/Grand Forks: Welte Mar./Linton: John 
O'Rourke Mar./Minot: Northwest Sport/Wahpeton: Spts. Ctr./ 
Washburn: Neilson Mar./Watford City: Herb’s Boat/Williston: 


Crighton Dist./OHIO—Cincinnati: Bond Hill Mar./Dayton: Todd's 


Mar./Lorrain: Lee’s Mar./Louisville: Midway Mar./Maple Heights: 
Sima Mar./Marion: Hinton’s Sport/Millersport: Millersport Mar./ 
Russells Point: Spend-A-Day Mar./Toledo: Payne Mar./Troy: 
Netzley Bts./Westerville: Paul's Mar. Supply/Youngstown: 
Youngstown Boat/OKLAHOMA—Ardmore: Carter Mar./Okla- 
homa City: Fay Horaney Mar. /Okmutgee: Kent Spring Mar./Tulsa: 
O'Reilly Mar. /OREGON—Coos Bay: Coos Bay Mar./McMinnville: 
Valley Mar./Oregon City: Oregon City Mar./Phoenix: Reese Ma~- 
rine Center/Roseburg: Rod & Reel/Springfield: Springfield Spts./ 
PENNSYLVANIA — Abington: Worthington Sales/Elizabeth: 
Cramer Bros/Erie: White Outboard/Exeter: Mister Kleen Mar./ 
Hummels Wharf: Pontius Mar./Irwin: Mahoy Mar./Lock Haven: 
Clinton Motor/New Castle; Kalajainen Mar./Pt. Marion: Scott's 
Motor/Sayre: Joe’s Mar./Sharon: Twin Trailer Sales/Temple: 
Moyer’s Boating/Warren: Kinzua Mar./York: Mohir's Mar./RHODE 
ISLAND—Pawtucket: Stafford Mar./SOUTH DAKOTA—Ariington: 
Adington Beach Resort/Rapid City: Rushmore Mar./Sioux Falls: 
Olsen Mar. /TEXAS—Amarillo: Tri-State Mar./Austin: Boat Shop/ 
Beaumont: McKnight’s Sport/Bryan: Bryan Outboard/Corpus 
Christi: Emmond’s Boat/Houston: Beachcomber, Inc./Lewisville: 
Jerry Whittle Mar./Longview: Motor Equip./Lubbock: Sportsman 
Sup./Odessa: Robert's Hdwe./Orange: Spread's Speedboat S_/ 
San Antonio: A-1 Boat/Seabrook; Cliff's Mar./Tyler: Floyd Craw- 
ley Mar./Waco: Busby Mar./UTAH—Logan: Daines Mfg./Orem: 
Gessford's/WASHINGTON— Bellevue: Bellevue Mar, /Beliingham: 
Hawley'’s/Bremerton: Busby'’s Mar./Camas: Dolphin Mar./Ed- 
monds: Anderson Mar./Olympia: Capital Mar./Pasco: Desert 
Mar./Pt. Angeles: Howard's Ski Mar./Seattle:Bill & Ard's/Spo- 
kane: Sutherlints Kant Sink "Em/Tacoma; Hollywood Ets. /WEST 
VIRGINIA—Big Chimney: O. V. Smith & Sons/St. Mary's: Wright's 
Mar./Summersville: Campbell Tractor/WISCONSIN—Appleton: 
Ed's Boat/Beloit: Safford’s Sport/Chippewa Falls: Cormican Mar./ 
Fond du Lac: Mielke Mar./Green Bay: Al Zeller and Sons/La- 
Crosse: Bud's Mar./Lodi: Don's Mar./Menomonie: Michelbook 
Mar./Milwaukee: ABC Sup./and Marineland Inc./New Rich- 
mond: Warner's Dock/Oconomowoc: Kinn Motors/Oshkosh: Her- 
gert's Sport/Sheboygan: Merlin Mar./Sun Prairie: Klein's Mar./ 
WYOMING—Casper: Bundy’s Westridge Mar./Glendo: Glendo 
Marina/Laramie: Yeoman Marine 


-~SOUTHERN DEALERS 


ALABAMA—Anniston: Anniston Sport/Bessemer: Moore Cycle 
Dothan: Newton Co./Fairhope: Reynolds Bts./Ft. Payne: Abbott 
Mar./Guntersville: Vaughn’s Rec. Ctr./Montgomery: Brooks 
Mar./Parrish: L. Gilbert/Sheffield: C. B. Martin Mar./Tuscaloosa: 
Duncan Mar./FLORIDA—Brundon: Bishop's Mar./Clearwater: 
Taylor Mar./Eau Gallie: Moore Mar./Fort Lauderdale: Paul's 
Boat/Fort Meyers: Bob's Boat/Jacksonyille: Cofield Mar. /Jupiter: 
Lochatchee Mar./Leesburg: Cottrell Mar./Lynn Haven: Stan's 
Mar./Orlando: Parker Boat/Pensacola: Hess Mar./Napies: Skip- 
per's Mar./Punta Gorda: Shakeshaft Marina/GEORGIA—Athens: 
R. Daniel/Atlanta: McNiel Boat/Byron: Evridge Bts./Ctarksville: 
Reeves Hardware/Columbus: Miller & Averett/Decatur: May 
Marine/Lakemont: Rabun Boat House/Martinez: Bateman Ma- 
rine Service/Monroe: B & B Smali Engines/Rome: George's 
Marine/Thunderbolt: Fountain Marine/LOUISIANA—Alexandria: 


HOLLAND—Amsterdam: West Side Cars 


Bristers Marine Sales/Baton Rouge: Bonfanti Industries/Houma: 
George’s Boat Supply/Monroe: Howard Griffin, Inc./New Or- 
leans: Donovan Boat Supplies/Shreveport: S & L Marine Co./ 
MISSISSIPPI—Bay St. Louis: Hancock Marine Coop. /Biloxi: Gau- 
tier & Byrd/Greenville: The Fulton Co. /Jackson: Barlow's Boats & 
Appl./Meridian: Null Hardware/Starkville: Coleman Marine/ 
NORTH CAROLINA—Ashiville: Eddie Joyner Marine/Charlott 
Evan Macwhirter Boat & Motor Center Inc./Fayetteville: A. K. 
McCullum Co./Forest City: Sports Center, Inc, /Goldsboro: Marine 
& Sports, inc./Greensboro: Phipp’s Hwd. Co. Inc. Marine Div./ 
Henderson: Tar-Heel Marina/Lenior: The Sports Center/New 
Bern: A. J. Baliard Tire Sales & Service/Raleigh: Raleigh Marine 
Sales/Roxboro: Woody's Supply Company/Statesville: Adams 
Sporting Goods/Winston-Salem: Doss & Sons/SOUTH CAROLINA 


EUROPEAN DEALERS 


—Anderson: Outboard Marine Sales/Charieston: Hi-Way Marine/ 
The Outboard Shop/Columbia: Eau Claire Marine Saies/Green- 
ville: Delany's Sporting Goods/Greer: N. P, Spatterfield Marine/ 
Laurens: Hamilton Recap. & Marine/Myrtle Beach: Beach Sport- 
ing Center/Orangeburg: Duncan Sypply/Seneca; Harris Sporting 
Goods/Spartanburg: Elliot's Boat Center/Walterboro: Veech's 
Amoco/TENNESSEE—Bristol; Appalachian Athletic House/Chat- 
tanooga: Chattanooga Boat Co./Knoxville: The Athletic House/ 
Memphis: Hardwick Boat & Motor/Murfreesboro: Dickson Hdwe. 
& Marine/Old Hickory: Brown's Boats & Motors/VIRGINIA—Dan- 
ville: Crowelt-Dudiey Ford pb pa Co. Inc./Hampton: Hamp- 
ton Marine/Portsmouth: Red's Marine & Supply/Richmond: Ed's 
Marine Sales & Serv./Roanoke: Valley Marine Center/Virginia 
Beach; Princess Anne Marina 


GERMANY—Bad Nenndorf: Ekkehard Baensch KG 
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A monthly commentary by TRUE’s editors to keep you entertained 
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FREEDOM NOW 
Ses~Ss«(Wee:s occasionally 
comment on the 
ay Status of belly danc- 
= _ ing because men are 
‘generally unin- 
formed about it by 
: "| wives or girl friends 
~ | or TV sports announ- 
cers who ignore it as 

wf an athletic enter- 
= Se prise. Wekeep 


= SS 5 abreast of such mat- 
ters because we are suckers for the cul- 
ture explosion and new visions in the 
field of the arts. In Egypt, where you 
would expect belly dancers to be objects 
of national pride, undulant practitioners 
were miserably restrained a few years 
ago by an austere code which required 
them to wear costumes covering the 
chest, stomach and back and devoid of 
openings at the sides or elsewhere. This 
was almost the death knell of an art 
form devoted to display of fine muscular 
control, Restlessness in the population, 
or more likely the tourist trade, has com- 
pelled the Egyptian director of the arts 
to modify the stringent code, He has 
concluded, after what must have been 
an agonizing struggle with semantics, 
that ‘‘artistic considerations’ require 
more freedom for a girl’s exhibition of 
expertise. He concludes that an all-con- 
cealing costume hinders the movement 
of the dancer and spoils the dance. 
That's what the customers have sus- 
pected all along. 


HAZARDS OF INVENTION 

Several times during the last century, 
men stepped forward to insist in court 
they had invented things which had 
made others wealthy and famous. Most 
claimants lost out because they could 
not prove priority. The subject comes 
to mind because conflicting claims 
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erupted over a very modern invention, 
the laser, a light-concentrating instru- 
ment of potential commercial impor- 
tance. Last summer the laser patent was 
issued to Charles H. Townes and Arthur 
L. Schawlow after another man’s claim 
that he invented it first was rejected by 
a patent court. The unsuccessful con- 
tender produced nine pages of descrip- 
tion of his laser, each page signed and 
dated by a notary. It didn’t convince the 
court. There was no description of a key 
element of a laser wall, and testimony of 
a notary, after a long lapse of time, that 
he remembers the entries exactly and 
that they were so full that nothing else 
could be added is subject to credibility. 
Too many attic inventors are so ob- 
sessed by secrecy that they have trouble 
proving their case. It's useless to send 
one’s self a postcard describing an in- 
vention, hoping to prove its date by the 
postmark. A man can mail himself a 
blank card and fill it in later. A prudent 
inventor will keep a detailed record of 
his invention and experiments in a 
bound notebook, making entries at least 
once a week as work progresses, and 
having someone with the training and 
experience to understand the invention 
sign and date each page. The witness 
can hardly steal the idea because he 
acknowledges that the inventor dis- 
closed it to him on the date stated. An 
inventor must be diligent in reducing 
his idea to practice. The best way to do 
this is to design a model or experiment 
which shows that the idea works, to 
demonstrate this in the presence of 
witnesses who fully understand the op- 
eration, and to describe it fully in a 
notebook signed by corroborating wit- 
nesses. Models can’t always be built. 
Diligence will be recognized if the in- 
ventor makes a disclosure to a patent 
attorney as soon as he has sufficient 
data. An invention just can’t be left on 


the back burner for years while the in- 
ventor broods about it. We had an uncle 
whose life was embittered by his inven- 
tion of a sausage-stuffing machine. All 
he ever did with it was stuff a few sau- 
sages. He had a lifelong grudge against 
packers who he thought made fortunes 
from a machine he thought of first. He 
ended his days selling lemon and vanilla 
extracts to farm families. 


DISCRIMINATING JOHNS 

One of our sillier federal laws aims 
to abolish sex discrimination in jobs. 
Women who promoted this law so they 
would have a better crack at men's jobs 
occasionally get hoist with their own 
petard. The law, which works both ways, 
recently caused consternation in the 
postoffice in Akron, Ohio. A man applied 
for the job of cleaning the rest rooms of 
women workers. He couldn't be turned 
down on grounds that he was a man. 
That would be against the law. There 
was no such job classification as ‘‘char- 
man,” so he was put on the payroll as a 
“‘male charwoman,” a term fraught with 
ambiguities. Now the ladies’ chambers 
are closed for an hour or so a couple of 
times a day while the male charwoman 
tidies them up. Emergencies arise with- 
out respect for schedules and the 
women have to traipse upstairs to pub- 
lic facilities when their own are tempo- 
rarily closed. They're hopping mad 
about it and don’t seem to realize that 
they are beneficiaries of a law which 
defends them against sex discrimination. 


Congress is expected to tussle soon 
with some of the inequities of the draft. 
One proposal is that draftees be chosen 
by lottery. What? Aren’t lotteries im- 
moral and governments which promote 
them pretty shabby? Well, the U.S. gov- 
ernment has been in the lottery business 
in a big way for more than a half cen- 
tury. It has handed out winning num- 
bers to more than 13,000,000 partici- 
pants. In October, 1940, the first peace- 
time draft got under way. Then Secre- 
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tary of War Henry C. Stimson stood be- 
side a transparent container filled with 
numbers. President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt stood at a lectern nearby. Stimson 
put in his hand, pulled out the first num- 
ber, handed it to Roosevelt who an- 
nounced the winner: ‘‘Number 158.” 
The same method was used a generation 
before in World War I. Grizzled inform- 
ants tell us that draft numbers were 
pulled from a giant fishbowl in Washing- 
ton in 1917. It took more than 16 hours 
to list them all. The lottery method 
worked well in two world wars. Nobody 
burned a draft card. With an impersonal 
system like that, it might even become 
possible some day to draft a profes- 
sional athlete. 


ALCOHOLIC MILKSOPS 

Legions of men have tried to find ways 
of drinking too much without getting 
drunk. Nothing seems to have worked 
infallibly. Now, British investigators 
have come up with a partially successful 
method of preventing signs of intoxica- 
tion almost too simple to believe: first 
drink milk. They gave one and a half 
pints of water to men and women volun- 
teers, followed by a stiff jolt of alcohol. 
Blood levels of alcohol shot up. On an- 
other day they gave each of the same 
subjects one and a half pints of milk, 
followed by alcohol. The milk reduced 
the concentration of alcohol in the blood 
by nearly 50 percent. This worries Eng- 
lish officials who deal with drunken 
drivers. They are also worried about a 
pill produced in Austria and distributed 
in England by the Cotswold Chemical 
Co. Like milk, the pill reduces entry of 
alcohol into the blood by as much as 
50 percent. Legislators fear the pill may 
enable woozy drivers to foil the breath 
test for drunkenness. Who would think 
that milk could be a threat to public 
safety? 


SNIFF OF ELEGANCE 

In our underprivileged youth our par- 
ents recklessly allowed us to work with 
farmhands, loggers, freight handlers 
and printers—anything for a respect- 
able buck. In the background of these 
manly occupations there were always 
flat, round yellow cans containing snuff. 
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We never indulged, because snuff cost 
something like 20 cents a can and that 
was down payment on a pair of shoes. 
But our fellow workers were always put- 
ting a quid of the stuff between the lower 
lip and gum while going about their 
business of husking corn or setting type. 
The hellbox in print shops we remem- 
ber was always generously filled with 
snuff residuals. We have been startled 
to learn from stuffy snuff-sniffers that 
the moist product wasn’t really snuff but 
ground-up chewing tobacco, which they 
disdain. They hold that the only snuff 
worthy of reverence, giving elegance and 
instant status to a superior man, is pow- 
dered, inhalable, sniffing snuff which 
titillates the nasal membranes. ‘‘Top 
quality’’ men are alleged to be taking 
up snuff-sniffing in increasing numbers. 
Zounds! and an od’s bodkin! too. Stop 
the minuet while we sneeze. 


BREADLESS BEER 

A slice of bread has been removed 
from each bottle of a new beer that is 
being tested in a few markets, To be 
exact, what is removed is about 60 cal- 
ories’ worth of carbohydrates, approxi- 
mately equal to a slice of bread, though 
not of the same nutritional value. Re- 
moval of starches and sugars which reg- 
ular beers contain produces a ‘‘no car- 
bohydrate”’ beer, said to taste the same 
as regular beer, although competing 
breweries may dissent. Calories that re- 
main in the new beer—about 90 per 
12-ounce bottle—come from its alcohol. 
A fortune awaits the man who invents 
noncaloric alcohol, 


SKIING IN JULY 


You can’t always 
count on good snow 
for skiing. Plastic 
snow is more de- 
pendable, You can 
ski on it under hot 
sun in midsummer, 
and tropical resorts 
may soon be build- 
ing ski slopes for 
guests who think 
it’s more fun to 
break a leg under a palm tree. One all- 
year ski resort, Ski Villa, has been doing 
good business in orange grove country 
of southern California's Carbon Canyon 
where snow never falls. The slope’s un- 
meltable, permanent ‘‘snow” is poly- 
propylene plastic, of the same general 
family that transparent plastic bags are 
made of. The plastic unit is a six-inch 


square with bristles like a hair brush, 
developed by Randazzo Plastic of Gar- 
dena, California. Interlocking pads are 
laid on a concrete base over as many 
acres as the resort owner can afford. 
Skiers automatically get a film of lubri- 
cating silicones on the bottoms of their 
skis when they stand on a takeoff pad. 
Plastic snow is said to feel much like 
hard-packed snow. It's not cheap—it 
took 1,300,000 pads to cover the seven 
acres of three slopes at Ski Villa—but 
lasts indefinitely and makes skiing an 
all-season affair. Some people think that 
is desirable. Plastic snow may even ap- 
peal to northern resort operators who, 
when nature doesn’t co-operate, are 
driven to prayer or use of artificial snow 
machines which aren't so cheap either. 


WALTZ US AROUND AGAIN 

There's a song called ‘‘Ten Cents a 
Dance."’ That may be the going rate in 
taxi-dance halls for all we know, but a 
dime will get you nowhere in a ballroom 
dance studio. According to a study of 
dance studios by Helena Lopata and 
Joseph R. Noel, who was himself a 
dance instructor for four years, a shock 
is in store for the customer who steps 
into a studio expecting to brush up on 
his dancing for $10 or $25. An intro- 
ductory course of 30 hours costs the 
student anywhere between $300 and 
$450. Most chain studios attempt to 
enroll students for at least 100 hours 
for $1,000 to $1,800 and to renew them 
for 200 and 400-hour and even lifetime 
courses. Some customers have signed 
for lessons totaling more than $10,000. 
We didn't know those figures when we 
got a phone call one day from a woman 
whose voice trembled with delight when 
she informed us that we could win free 
dance lessons at a local studio if we 
could name three Presidents who were 
Generals, but we were on our toes. We 
thought fast and said Thomas Jefferson, 
Warren Harding, and Calvin Coolidge, 
and that was the end of that. 


DEPT. OF ODD INFORMATION 

A tire that.can be run flat without 
hurting the rim is about ready for 
marketing. 

The Yellow Page section of the latest 
Manhattan phone book has a heading, 
“Birth Control.”” 

Oakland, California, has established 
a special school for pregnant high 
school and junior high school girls, on 
grounds that they are a disruptive 
influence, —THE EDITORS 


Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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y% = Say Seagram's 
a and be a Sure One. 


What’s a “Sure One’’? This is what our 
dictionary says: ‘“‘Sure One (shoor wiin) n. 1. an 
astute person who chooses Seagram’s 7 Crown 
because of its smoothness, its-constant 

quality and its unvarying good taste in every 
drink, straight or mixed. 2. an affectionate | Seven G7 eco 
nickname for the world’s most popular brand : «ee 

of whiskey. Seagram’s 7 Crown.” For further "sees 
information, consult your local bartender. Or just 
say Seagram’s and find out for yourself. 


Seagram’s 7 Crown-—The Sure One. 


‘ina ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer. 


Just flip one simple lever for the safety of ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive. 


To drive on sharp, slippery curves like this...you need 
more than driving skill. You need the extra control and 


confidence that a ‘Jeep’ Wag- 
oneer with 4-wheel drive can 
give you. Flip one simple lever — 
at any speed. You’re in ‘Jeep’ 
4-wheel drive. You've got twice 
the grip on curves. Twice the 
control in bad weather. Twice 
the confidence you get with or- 
dinary family wagons. You're 
less likely to jam on your brakes, 
far less likely to skid. And you 


TRADEMARK GENERAL MOTOSS CORPORATION 


A UNIQUE COMBINATION OF LUXURY AND SAFETY. 
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rpeting, foam- 


won't worry about getting stuck in mud or snow. Plus, 
you've got the extra confidence of knowing that your 


Wagoneer’s built rugged—the 
‘Jeep’ way. Your Wagoneer has 
the options you expect: V-8 en- 
gine or Hi-Torque 6, Turbo 
Hydra-Matic* automatic trans- 
mission, power steering, power 
brakes, even air conditioning... 
plus the safety of ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel 
drive. Test drive a ‘Jeep’ Wag- 
oneer today! 


KAISER Jeep CORPORATION 


TOLEDO 1, 0} 


You’ye got to drive it to believe it. See your ‘Jeep’ dealer. Check the Yellow Pages. 
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World records are being smashed 
by men who have been taking ana- 
bolic hormones. Some athletes see 
them as a new secret weapon. But 
doctors warn of medical dangers 
and coaches worry about ethical 
problems. It’s the hottest-and 
quietest-argument in sports today 


Tom Ecker is National Coach of 
Sweden and is currently prepar- 
ing Swedish athletes for the 1968 
Olympics. Formerly track coach 
at Western Kentucky University, 
he was named “*Coach of the Year”’ 
in the Ohio Valley Conference for 
four straight years, 1963 through 
1966. He is the author of several 
books on sports, his latest being 
Mlustrated Guide to Olympie Track and Field Tech- 
niques. in this article, Ecker raises important and con- 
troversial questions about the whole future of sport. 
TRUE publishes the Ecker story and the two related 
reports which follow in the public interest but without 
necessarily endorsing any of the opinions expressed, 
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BY TOM ECKER = It was May 29, 

1965. The Cali- 
fornia Relays in Modesto had often been a haven 
for wholesale assaults on the track-and-field ree- 
ord books in previous years, but the fans weren't 
expecting much that day. It was an off-Olympiec 
year, always bad for record attempts, and the 
temperature was a melting 97 degrees in the 
shade. 

Thirty-three-year-old Harold Connolly wiped 
the sweat from his brow and stepped into the 
circle for his first throw of the finals in the ham- 
mer throw. The voice on the public address sys- 
tem reminded the fans that Connolly had won an 
Olympic championship in this event in 1956, but 
everyone knew that things had not gone as well 
for him during the nine years since winning the 
title. He had failed to place in either the 1960 or 
1964 Olympics. 

“OP Hal looks pretty good,” commented one 
observer, “but he should’ve quit years ago.” 

The more than 9,000 fans watched Connolly 
with admiration and curiosity as he adjusted his 
grip on the “ball and chain” and poised himself 
for the coming effort. He began swinging the 16- 
pound ball in an are around his body, slowly at 
first, and then accelerating rapidly until his body 
seemed to blur, leaning back, straining against 
centrifugal force, spinning three times before 


letting the missile sail. And it sailed—and sailed 


THE SHORTCUT HORMONES: 
Are American athletes using them? 


™ Many American athletes are aware of anabolic 
hormones. But even though it appears that they 
are widely used in Europe, there is not much evi- 
dence that they are yet being taken on a large 
scale in the U.S. 

“About a dozen” members of the Green Bay 
Packers asked one of their team physicians, Dr. 
K. S. Brusky, about the pills last season. “I dis- 
couraged them,” Doctor Brusky says. “Can you 
imagine somebody like Jim Taylor needing 
anabolic hormones?” Several players on the Los 
Angeles Dodgers made a similar inquiry but Dr. 
Robert Kerlan, famous for his treatment of Sandy 
Koufax’s arthritic arm, refused to prescribe them. 

Some members of the San Diego Chargers ex- 
perimented with anabolic hormones in 1963, 
according to the team doctor. “They took them 
without my authorization,” says Dr. Worth 


—landing 233 feet two inches from the hammer 
circle—a new world record! 

A whoop went up from the record-hungry 
crowd, and a smiling Hal Connolly stepped out of 
the cirele and picked up a towel to dry his hands. 

“T’ve waited since October for this,” he com- 
mented absently, obviously referring to his dis- 
appointing sixth place finish in the Olympic 
Games the year before. 

Connolly’s sudden resurgence as the top ham- 
mer thrower in the world at the age of 33 sur- 
prised many of the world’s track-and-field buffs, 
but it was no surprise to those who knew of his 
training program during the previous year. 

He had been taking anabolic hormones. 

Anabolic hormones. derivatives of testosterone, 
have been known to medical science since 1935 
and have since become available in the United 
States, as prescription drugs, under at least a 
dozen different trade names. They are synthetic 
male sex hormones, or steroids, which are ana- 
bolic (growth-increasing) in nature. These types 
of steroids have been prescribed by physicians 
for many years for patients recovering from 
operations. burns, bone fractures and infections, 
since the male hormone has amazing properties 
for synthesizing proteins and promoting cell 
growth. But the practice of giving steroids to 
athletes for strength improvement is a relatively 
new idea. And up until now the pills have been a 


Martin, then the club physician. ““The coach ap- 
parently had another doctor prescribe them.” 

The coach, Sid Gillman, admits “we just sort 
of played with the pills” for a few weeks. 

One of the veteran Chargers, offensive tackle 
Ron Mix, recalls that, “Starting with the opening 
of training camp, we took them for about six 
weeks. Nobody told us much about them except 
that they were supposed to make us stronger and 
put on weight. Then one of the players checked 
with his doctor who told him that there might be 
dangerous side effects.” 

Several players immediately sought out Gill- 
man and told him what they had learned. “We'll 
continue to take them,” one of the players told 
the coach, “if your son does.” 

Gillman laughed. So did the players. But after 
that, Mix recalls, “there was very little use of the 
pink pills.” In addition to one at dinner, a 
pill often was handed to each player during a 
water break in the practice scrimmages. Most of 
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fairly unknown commodity among sports groups. 

The effect of steroids on athletes is not fully 
understood, but it is known that many athletes 
have taken steroids and have later recorded fan- 
tastic weight and strength increases. For example, 
some high-school football players in a Tennessee 
city took anabolic hormone pills and reported 
weight gains of 30-40 pounds each during one 
summer. 

Harold Connolly is one of the most outspoken 
advocates of the use of these pills although he 
admits they don’t always work. “The first time I 
took them,” he says, “I had no reaction. But when 
I took a different brand, I did have a reaction. 
One drug on one person may work, while on an- 
other person it may not. 

“When I took them,” Connolly reports, “I 
gained almost 20 pounds over four months. I took 
20 milligrams a day for three months early in 
1965. I’m not using them now because I’m not 
training the same way any more. But something 
like this shouldn’t be kept secret. People who hide 
it are doing a disservice to athletics.” 

Another athlete, who has been taking the pills 
since 1965, also reports substantial weight gains. 

“Not only am I heavier and stronger.” he says. 
“hut I feel better, too. My weight increased 17 
pounds the first month, and my strength has in- 
creased 53 percent, from 205 to 315 pounds in 
the military press, [Continued on next page | 


the players tossed the pill away as they stood on 
the practice field, prompting a team joke. 

“The big saying was, “Look at that grass 
grow, ” Mix says with a laugh. 

Two Chargers, however, reported amazing 
weight gains. One, a rookie tackle, put on about 
30 pounds in three weeks at the 1963 training 
camp. Another, Gary Kirner, who remembers 
using the pill for about two weeks after signing 
with othe Chargers in January of 1964, put on 30 
pounds in that time. “I went from 210 to 240,” 
he says. “When I went to training camp in July 
I was 255. Until [ took the pill 1 had never been 
able to gain any real weight. Not only did I keep 
the weight, but I actually felt stronger.” 

After a few weeks in training camp in 1964, 
Kirner, an offensive end, settled at 245 pounds. 
He has maintained that weight for three years. 

“The pills helped me, no doubt,” Kirner says. 
“But I honestly think that I would’ve gained some 
of that weight naturally.” 
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BILL TOOMEY: 
“It helped me 
keep my weight. 
It allows a guy 
to assimilate 
more protein.’ 


RANDY MATSON: 
“I've tried them... 
I took them 
for about a 
three-week period 
each time.” 


NEIL STEINHAUER: 
“*,.--sudden strength 
improvement, 
increased en- 
durance, faster 
recuperation.” 


HAROLD CONNOLLY: 
“I don't see 

anything un- 

ethical about it. 

It shouldn't 

be kept secret.** 


The Chargers combined the pills with weight 
exercises organized by their “strength coach.” 
Alvin Roy. Roy does not advocate “the use of 
hormones. “You don’t need that hormone stuff, 
that’s horse manure,” he said early this year. “We 
use a lot of Vitamin E and Vitamin C, that’s all. 
And I believe in training with weights. We use 
power racks, the same idea that the Russian 
weight lifters use.” 

The players seem to have forgotten about 
the pink pills. “Not one player asked me about 
them last season,” says Dr. Paul Woodward, the 
current Charger physician. 

In many other sports, knowledge of anabolic 
hormones appears to be negligible. According to 
Dr. Ferdinand Pacheco, who has attended Cassius 
Clay, most boxers “aren’t sharp enough to ask 
about” them. Jockeys, although deploring weight 
gain, require great strength to rein racehorses but 
Doctor Alexander Kaye, the medical chairman 
of the New York [Continued on page 82] 
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[Continued from preceding page] during the 
past two years, | still can’t believe it.” 

It is known that the anabolic hormones are 
androgenic, meaning that they produce male sex 
characteristics. This probably has little effect on 
men who take the pills, but there are tragic side 
effects when a woman athlete takes these steroids 
in an effort to become stronger. Her voice deep- 
ens, she becomes hairy and must begin shaving, 
her breasts diminish in size, and, in time, she 
becomes very masculine in appearance. 

There are many European coaches, athletes 
and sportswriters who feel that something like 
this is what happened to the five female track- 
and-field athletes from Eastern Europe who re- 
fused to take the required physical examinations 
at major international track meets last summer. 
The girls in question had broken and rebroken a 
total of 49 world records in 10 different events in 
recent years, causing much speculation among 
sports officials from the West. As one Austrian 
team official put it, “They cannot be normal 
women.” 

The taking of anabolic steroids for sports im- 
provement apparently had its beginnings in 
Eastern Europe during the late 1950's. It then 
spread to the United States, where it is now prac- 
ticed in a number of sports, especially weight 
lifting, football and track and field. 

By the time of the 1964 Olympics, the taking 


THE SUPERMANLY STEROIDS: 
Can they make you “‘more matle’’? 


™ Can a powerful substance called “anabolic 
steroids” really beef up a mediocre athlete and 
make him a star performer? Can swallowing a 
pill build muscle and stamina? Can secret chemi- 
cal weapons jolt an aging athlete back into his 
prime? Or are they just another superstition that 
fascinates athletes and coaches? 

These are timely questions if large numbers of 
athletes are asking for “muscle pills” they know 
little about. For authoritative answers, we went 
to manufacturers of the pills, to sports medicine 
groups, endocrinologists and physicians who are 
best informed about this potent family of drugs. 

“Anabolic” refers to constructive, upbuilding 
processes of the body that go on all the time, along 
with breakdown (catabolic) processes. Every man 
makes anabolic substances. Testosterone, the male 
hormone, is well known for this action. But it also 


of steroids had begun to catch on with the U.S. 
track-and-field athletes. The practice has since 
become so popular among that group that it is 
now estimated by a prominent West Coast athlete 
that 70 percent of the top American track-and- 
field weight men (shot put, discus, hammer, 
javelin) and an ever-increasing number of run- 
ners and jumpers have taken anabolic hormones. 

Hormone pills have not been used among 
athletes long enough for research scientists to 
gather much clinical evidence as to their benefit 
to athletic performance, but the empirical evi- 
dence is impressive. It seems certain when graphs 
of recent performances in track and field are 
studied, that many of the spectacular improve- 
ments—those in which improvement surpasses a 
normal improvement curve—can be credited to 
the consumption of steroids. 

Take Neal Steinhauer, for example. He was a 
below-average shot-putter in 1963. His best heave 
was 52 feet six inches. In 1964, without the help 
of steroids, but with improved technique and a 
year of weight training behind him, he raised his 
best to 56 feet four inches. This was a normal 
improvement, although he still did not rank 
among the top 50 shot-putters in the USA. 

Then, during the fall of 1964, Steinhauer took 
anabolic hormone pills every day for one month. 
At the same time he also lifted heavy weights. 

By the spring of 1965, just six months later, 


has masculinizing action, undesirable in women 
and children and in some conditions of the male. 
Chemists have tried to chop the masculinity out 
of testosterone, leaving only the tissue-building, 
protein utilization action. So far, they haven’t 
been able to produce a pure, desexualized ana- 
bolie steroid. But they have created many new 
molecules, kissin’ cousins of testosterone, which 
have greater upbuilding than masculinizing 
action. Technically, these are androgenic-ana- 
bolic steroids, often called “steroid pills” by lay- 
men. These are the pills which have stirred 
excitement in international athletic circles. 
More than a dozen products are on the market 
and newer ones are under investigation. They are 
made by highly respected firms in the pharma- 
ceutical industry: Winthrop, Ciba, Upjohn, 
Squibb, Organon, Searle, Lilly, Parke-Davis, 
Syntex, Wyeth. Doctors know the products under 
trade names such as Maxibolin, Dianabol, Or- 
gabolin, Winstrol, Halotestin, Adroyd, Ultan- 
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Steinhauer’s whole world had changed. He put 
the shot 63 feet, five and one-half inches, bringing 
him from athletic obscurity to a ranking of num- 
ber two in the world! 

“His progress this year bordered the fantas- 
tic,”’ wrote a national sports magazine. 

Steinhauer took the haeatanie pills for one 
month again in late 1965 and in the spring of 
1966 he again bettered his own best mark, this 
time by almost four feet, to 67 feet three-quarters 
of an inch. Then, in January, 1967, Steinhauer 
pulled off another startling feat. At the All-Ameri- 
can Indoor track meet in San Francisco, he arched 
the 16-pound ball 66 feet six and 8, inches, a new 
world indoor record, and defeated Randy Matson, 
the world’s Number One shot-putter. 

Matson has also taken the pills. “I’ve tried 
them a couple of times,” he says. “I took them 
for about a three-week period each time. I put 
on about five, 10 pounds but I don’t know if it 
was the pill or not. I checked them out with a 
couple of doctors and they told me nothing bad 
could happen.” 

Steinhauer definitely thinks that the pills 
helped him but adds a few words of caution. “Be- 
sides the sudden strength improvement, I felt I 
had increased endurance, faster recuperation and 
energy-plus at the end of the first month. After 
that, even without the pills I continued to improve. 
I think they’re more [Continued on page 81] 


dren, Nilevar, Anadrol, Deca-Durabolin and 
Ora-Testryl. Most of the drugs are in tablet form. 
A couple are injected into muscles: one “shot” 
lasts about a month. 

Spokesmen for manufacturers are willing to 
talk about steroids in general, but not about 
athletic uses which they regard as “shoddy medi- 
cine,” deplorable, something they wouldn't 
dream of promoting. Had they heard that athletes 
are taking the pills? Yes. Rumors trickle in from 
detail men—representatives who call on phy- 
sicians and are close to the gossip grapevine. 

“We've even heard they’re being given to race- 
horses and greyhounds,” said one vice-president. 

The medical uses are limited and specific. One 
company’s pill is prescribed mainly for senile 
osteoporosis (porous bones associated with loss 
of calcium and protein) and to stimulate appetite, 
weight gain and better utilization of protein by 
aging persons. The main use of another com- 
pany’s product is in palliative treatment of 
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SID GILLMAN: 


coach of the San Diezo Chargers 
“We just sort 

of played 
with the pills.*’ 


PETE 


referittoa 


BOB HOFFMAN: 


US. weight-lifting coach 


“I don’t know 
of anybody 
who has been 
harmed by them.” 


female breast cancer. The protein-building, 
weight-gaining. invigorating and appetite-stimu- 
lating properties of steroids are valuable in 
wasting diseases and debilitating illnesses. They 
are useful in recovery from surgery, severe burns, 
fractures and other injuries, and convalescence 
after severe illness. 

Not one manufacturer suggests the use of 
anabolic steroids by healthy young athletes—but 
this does not mean that they may not be, and are 
not being, used for such purposes. Physicians can 
prescribe as they please. Medical authorities feel, 
however, that athletes who are presumably neither 
sick nor convalescent produce all the hormones 
they can handle. 

Talk about marvelous muscle-and-strength pills 
erupted many months ago, according to spokes- 
men for the American Medical Association’s 
Committee on the Medical Aspects of Sports. 
Southern California was a hotbed. The fad started 
with muscle-loving [Continued on page 84] 


ROZELLE: 


NFL Commissioner 


“I would have to 


competent med- 
ical authority." 
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CENSORSHIP 


VIET NAM REPORT 
BY MALCOLM W. BROWNE 


A Pulitzer Prize reporter 
returns from five years of war 
with disturbing facts about 
Washington’s news manipulation 


STORIES THAT CAN'T BE TOLD 


& 


WAR ZONES THAT CAN'T BE VISITED 


GUTRIGHT LIES THAT BACKFIRE 


NEWS LEAKS THAT ARE PHONY 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR TRUE By iRWIN HOROWITZ 


@ | recently returned home to the States from a five-year 
tour in Viet Nam—the longest an American reporter has 
yet pulled in that bloodied little nation, 

In those five years, hundreds of reporters like myself 
have bombarded the United States with billions of words 
about the Viet Nam war. Nevertheless, it seems to me that 
most Americans still are in the dark about a lot of im- 
portant aspects of Viet Nam. Concerned and confused, 
people constantly ask me: Is the public getting the truth 
about Viet Nam? Can we believe what we read in news- 
papers and magazines or see on television? Is anything 
held back? Is the news censored? 

The answers are not simple, but they are vitally im- 
portant—and Americans are right to be worried. Never 
has this nation fought a war so loaded with controversy. 
Never have issues been harder to decide. 

On the one hand, “hawks” argue among themselves as 
to how much and how fast we should escalate the war. On 
the other, the “doves” are divided among themselves as 
to how and when America should disengage itself from 
the conflict. All the while, both hawks and doves are at 
each others’ throats, and it seems sometimes that no two 
Americans can agree exactly on Viet Nam. 

Never have exact facts been more needed to form con- 
clusions, and never have exact facts been harder to get or 
to interpret. For the deeply interested and involved 
American, the information is all there. But for those with- 
out the time to dig deeply—for those who must rely on 
brief newscasts or newspaper accounts for their basic 
knowledge of Viet Nam—getting the full story is a 
troublesome business. 

A large share of the blame must rest with the goyern- 
ment. The White House, the Pentagon, the State Depart- 
ment and other official voices—all have sought to present 
Viet Nam to America in the rosiest light possible. The 
United States has sought to sell its approaches to the war, 
and it has tried to get the cooperation of the press in its 
selling campaigns. 

As former Assistant Secretary of Defense Arthur 
Sylvester once put it to a group of correspondents in 
Saigon, the news media are expected to serve as the 
“handmaiden” of government. Back in 1963 during the 
Cuban missile crisis, this same Sylvester said he re- 
garded the control of news as one of the weapons in 
government’s arsenal. And in the same year, he declared 
that government has a “right to lie” at times of crisis. 

Until his retirement this year, Sylvester was the 
official spokesman of America’s military establishment. 
It has been overly optimistic to expect him (or any 
lower-ranking military information official) to be any 
more candid with the public than forced to be. In Syl- 
vester’s words, “information is power,” and that power 
should be kept in official hands. There is no indication 
that his former deputy and successor, Phil Goulding, 
thinks much differently. 

Most newsmen disagree with this attitude. They feel 
the public should be given every important fact in mat- 
ters of war and foreign policy except those specific 
tactical ones that would help [Continued on page 91] 
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A BOLD 
BOATMAN’S 
RESTLESS 
RACE 

TO WIN 


In the rugged world 

of offshore racing 

Don Aronow’s boats are 
among the best and 

his driving the 

most daring. For him it’s 
the only way to live 


BY WM. TAYLOR McKEOWN 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR TRUE By ROBERT HALMI 


™ In an offshore boating race, mere survival is a 
satisfaction, and being able to finish at all can be 
a real accomplishment. But for boatbuilder and 
racer Don Aronow, finishing these grueling mara- 
thons is not enough; he’s determined to produce 
powerboats that come in first. He constructs what 
have been rated as the hottest hulls in the world 
and campaigns them through heavy seas with a 
drive that can win the race or blow the engines. 

In the 1965 marathon to Grand Bahama, for 
example, a photographer who was following re- 
calls, “When our plane caught up with Don 
Aronow, his boat was already 30 miles out from 
Palm Beach into the Atlantic. Aronow was driving 
like a madman—like he does when he’s behind. 

“He was smashing Gulf Stream seas at 40 to 
50 miles an hour in 008, the new 28-foot Donzi 
he’d just built to go faster than his 007. The boat 
was very light, actually built for calm water 
speed, but Aronow kept slamming her off cresting 
seas, shooting out like a marlin shaking bait. You 
wonder why they call it sport. There are no spec- 
tators out there cheering and you can take the 
beating of a boxing match for hours, with no time 
out between rounds. Offshore, if you’re hurt, you 
can’t even quit. 

“Aronow was two miles behind world cham- 
pion Jim Wynne, driving a bigger flatter-running 
aluminum Maritime set up for this rough water. 
But Aronow can’t stand second place, and we 
watched to see if the boat would break up. They’d 
hit a wave and his partner, Dave Stirrat, would be 
jackknifed against the foredeck. We thought 
they'd both crumple in the cockpit on some of the 
reentry impacts or be thrown out of the boat. 
They couldn’t use anywhere near the 70 miles 
per hour that 008 is supposed to have. 

“Fifty miles out as they reached the lee of the 
Bahamas, Aronow rammed his throttles full for- 
ward to try to catch Wynne and the thrust snapped 
off a propeller blade. With the sudden vibration . 
threatening to tear the boat apart, he left his 
throttles wide open anyway. He finished 28 sec- 
onds behind Wynne. 

“Later we saw him in the bar at Lucaya. Don 
was kidding around as usual, but he kept his 
hands down and curled. Holding the spray-soaked 
wheel and throttles had blistered them, and part 
way across the Gulf Stream, the blisters broke 
and started to bleed while the salt water seared 
them. Now his hands were so raw he couldn’t open 
them, and Dave Stirrat could hardly walk. But 
they’re a cool pair; I’ve seen drivers get the shakes 
from shock after a race like that. 

“There was a one day layover and then Aronow 
taped up his hands, got a crew replacement for 


Aronow slams through choppy water in his Donzi 008, 
a lightweight 28-footer that packs over 1,000 horsepower. 
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Stirrat, and raced back in even rougher going. 
He had to stop dead for 20 minutes to fix a 
fuel pump but finished second again, eight 
minutes behind Wynne. Hell of a way to get 
kicks, but that’s how he is.” 

In 1962, Don Aronow, at 35, was living in 
Miami after having retired from a very suc- 
cessful career as a housing development 
builder in New Jersey. He had never owned a 
racing boat, never raced offshore or anywhere 
else on the water when he heard about the 
“world’s most rugged powerboat race,” as 
the Miami-Nassau Marathon has been called. 
It’s the Kentucky Derby for the thoroughbred 
craft that bash across open ocean for the sheer 
brutal hell of it. This contest seemed to 
Aronow a good place to start. 

Offshore contests are open to just about any 
kind of boat over 18 feet and under 50, with 
marine engines, so Aronow found a custom 
builder of racing boats and had a long, lean 
30-foot craft made to order with a pair of 
Cadillac Crusaders for power. With his 
builder along to crew and point the way, 
Aronow started out against 59 others in the 
1962 Miami-Nassau. He finished fourth and 
was hooked. Within days after the race 
Aronow decided to go into the boat business, 
and he’s been in it up to his craggy black eye- 
brow ever since. 

Aronow isn’t the first, and won’t be the last 
to build high-performance craft. Although he 
has yet to win a world’s driving championship 
for himself, his boats have had more influence 
in setting powerboat trends than any others 
around today. In three years he founded three 
companies: first Formula, then Donzi and 
finally, his newest, Magnum Marine. Quantity 
has been limited on each of the $4,000 to 
$35,000 production models, and customers 
with even that kind of money have had to wait 
in line. Aronow’s boats are long, arch-nosed, 
high-powered speedsters turned out as 16-foot 
family runabouts, 19 to 35-foot cruisers, 
sportfishermen and racing craft under several 
names—and with a lot of imitators. They’re 
built to perform in seas that make other craft 
back off or idle home, and they look the part. 

Offshore racing is a comparatively’ new 
sport. Until fairly [Continued on page 108 | 
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Don’s three boat companies have taken 
some 500 prizes in various offshore races. 


While Aronow’s 
custom-built boats 
win trophies, 
customers 

line up to buy 
production models 
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An experimental model of the Maltese Magnum 35, now in limited produc- 
tion, placed first in its class in 1966 Los Angeles-San Francisco Marathon. 


Built for speed, custom Donzi models 
were sold as sportscars of boating. 
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Ree CATCH ACAT 
megs BY THE TAIL? 


After a mighty yank on rope, lion falls. 


Following lively struggle, cougar is part- 
ly immobilized. Now the feet must be tied. 


Destination Hollywood or a zoo—the 90-pound lion is carried from the hills. 


BY ED PARK 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR TRUE By THE AUTHOR 


Yes, hut you have 
lo lasso him first 


™ About a half mile up the ridge 
we reined up and piled off. The 
hounds—and, we assumed, the 
lion—were just above us as we 
climbed the last 50 yards. 

“No panic!” Frank Ballow 
yelled back. “‘He’s treed solid!” 

I eased up and walked the rest 
of the way. Around the base of a 
big sprawling cedar the hounds Jeff 
and Nig were baying their heads 
off. Halfway up the tree Smokey 
was balanced precariously on a 
couple of limbs. Crashing down 
through the branches after an at- 
tempted climb was the yelping 
Lucky. In the bushy top sat a very 
composed cougar, whose only show 
of emotion was an occasional wide- 
mouthed explosive hiss that re- 
vealed the tremendous teeth that 
adorn the mouth of a healthy lion. 

After looking the cat over a bit, 
Frank said, “Pull up a soft rock 
and have a seat, Ed. We'll wait a 
bit in case the others get here soon. 
This lion’s going nowhere.” 

The long chase was over, and it 
was pleasant sitting there in the late 
February sun with these Utah lion 
hunters: Frank Ballow and Gor- 
don Pace. 

We'd begun this hunt two days 
before and many miles to the south, 
getting out soon after dawn to ride 
the rugged miles of Six-mile Can- 
yon, Rough Canyon, Hell’s Kitchen, 
Chicken [Continued on page 72] 
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THE CASE OF THE 


LOVERS WHO 
LOVED T9 KILL 


The line of searchers stabbed their canes 
into the moor, and when the bodies 
were found, the horror became complete 


HATTERSLEY, ENGLAND 


® The moors of Britain, like the forests of Germany, 
are marvelous settings for the supernatural. Dart- 
moor, Ilkley Moor and the moors of Scotland have 
stretches that at night can make even the rational mind 
uneasy. The light plays tricks, wraiths rise shimmer- 
ing from the bogs, and underground brooks make 
sinister gurgling noises. One expects the storied 
hound of the Baskervilles to come bounding out of 
the darkness, or Heathcliff to stagger in from the 
storm. It was on a blighted heath in Scotland that 
Macbeth and Banquo encountered the three witches 
with their portentous incantation, “Double double, 
toil and trouble.” 

Saddleworth Moor on the high Pennine range is no 
exception. It covers the meeting point of Cheshire, 
Yorkshire and Lancashire in the north of England, 
and in October, 1965, it provided the surroundings 
for one of the most grisly horror tales in criminal 
history. The story began when the body of a 10-year- 
old girl who had been missing from home for nine 
months was discovered by the police in a shallow 
grave after an intensive search. A week later the body 
of a 12-year-old boy was found 373 yards away. He 
had been missing for two years. 

As the searchers probed through the peat moss of 
the moor, rumors spread around the countryside like 
the moor mists, rumors of tape recordings which 
played back the terrified screams of a dying child, 
and of murder details that were so gruesome as to be 
unprintable. 

This welling background created such an effect on 
the British public that when Ian Brady, aged 27, and 
his 23-year-old girl friend, Myra Hindley, were ar- 
rested for the murder of the two children and of a 
third youth, they were regarded as the kind of mon- 
sters that emerge only in horror movies. By the time 
they were sentenced, they had written a major section 
in the lurid history of British crime. 

Ian Brady was born in the notorious Gorbals slum 
area of Glasgow, and had no idea who his father was. 
He was a bright but vicious child who enjoyed tortur- 
ing cats. He once buried [Continued on page 100] 
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A MODERN WESTERN LAWMAN BUILDS 
REMARKABLE MINI-MODELS OF THE 


WHEELS 
cS WEST 


1 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR TRUE BY ERWIN A. BAUER 


@ Before the creak of wooden wagon wheels was drowned out by 


the hum of rubber tires, the Old West produced a colorful variety 
of horse-drawn vehicles. The fine craftsmanship that went into 
the making of many of these coaches and wagons is almost a 
lost art. But a Montana highway patrolman by the name of Ben 
Wagner has not only mastered the craft of wagon building, but 
does it in miniature. As a hobby, Wagner traces down wheeled 
relics of the Old West—from covered wagons that brought 
settlers to their new homes to funeral wagons that carried them 
to their burial grounds—and then duplicates them on a 3/16 
scale. One of his prize pieces, below, is a model of an 1860 
Concord Express Coach. Though small enough to make Wagner 
look like a Paul Bunyan when standing behind it, the coach is 
accurate in every detail. Its axle assembly, springs and brakes, 
right, are all in perfect working order. And a finished wheel, 
opposite page, mirror-images the original even to woods used: 


white oak for the rim and hub, ash and hickory for the spokes. 
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WHEELS WEST conser 


While Wagner finds most of the old-time wagons and coaches 
that he copies in museums, he also duplicates some that are pri- 
vately owned. When a wagon captures his fancy, he takes dozens 
of photographs and measurements of it, then constructs the 
model in the workshop of his home in Whitefish, Montana. Over 
the past 10 years, he has built some 300 miniatures on wheels, 
selling almost all to collectors for $400 to $1,000. Price depends 
on how much time and effort Wagner has to put into a project — 
and it can be considerable. The 1890 hearse, below, with its 
intricate and ornate design, took six months of his spare time, 
working about four hours a day. Among Wagner’s subjects are 
many types of vehicles that helped write chapters in America’s 
history. The original of the prairie schooner on the right was 
built in 1866. A direct descendant of the old Conestoga Wagons 


which opened the Ohio Valley, these mid-19th century vehicles 


carried settlers by the thousands to the West, and eventually 
came to symbolize the rugged pioneering spirit of Americans. 


Another of Wagner’s prize stagecoaches, below, is his model of 
one built by M. P. Henderson & Son of Stockton, California, in 
1880. The full-size original belongs to a California millionaire 
who keeps it on his estate in Montana. Many of these open, 
nine-passenger stages were made and sold throughout the West. 
As any movie fan knows, they were prime targets for armed 
bandits intent on hijacking gold shipments. The miniature oil 
tanker on the right is one of Wagner’s most. unusual models. It 
has valves that actually open and close. It is a copy of a tanker 
built in 1900 for the Standard Oil Company by the Columbian 
Tank Company of Kansas City, Missouri, and was the fore- 
runner of today’s giant oil trucks. Still in use as late as the First 
World War, it was the first vehicle made exclusively for trans- 
porting the oil needed by the newfangled horseless carriages 
that were first making their appearance. Ironically, horse-drawn 
oil tankers like this one played key roles in bringing to an end 


the whole era of horse transportation.— Norman Lewis Smith 
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BY CHARLES REMSBERG 
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ONE 

MAN'S 
FIGHT 

TO SAVE 
THE 
MUSTANGS 


When a federal bureau ordered Montana 
rancher Lloyd Tillett to dispose of a herd 
of wild horses, he balked and kicked back. 
He hasn’t won the battle yet, but neither 
have the government men managed to 
turn the historic mustangs into dog food 

BILLINGS, MONTANA 


@ What started as a wild-horse search that crisp 
morning seemed to be turning into a wild-goose 
chase. Then, as we topped a windblown ridge 
high in Montana’s Pryor Mountains, we finally 
saw a few members of the herd. Just past a 
patch of ghostly deadwood, where a forest fire 
raged perhaps a century ago, grazed a sleek 
buckskin stallion and his harem of five mares. 
Framed by the barkless tree corpses, their 
coats—troan, black, blue, pinto—glistened 
against a backdrop of red chugwater buttes, 
dazzling ridges of sun-dance sandstone, and, 
100 miles beyond, the snowy peaks of the 
Continental Divide. The weathered man beside 
me, a lean black-haired Montana rancher 
named Lloyd Tillett, who is the horses’ prime 
protector, remarked softly, “They’re as wild 
as anything you'll see in America.” 

In that calendar-picture setting. they were 
worth a long look. For if events continue as 
planned, these proud mustangs—vibrant with 
history and part of probably the largest herd 
of wild horses still roaming free in our West— 
may soon be appearing in the nation’s super- 
markets... as dog [Continued on page 86] 


The mustangs still graze in the mountains 
while Tillett awaits the outcome of a range survey. 
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INSIDE INTERNAL REVENUE 


As April 15 draws near, 
a new book tells what 
every taxpayer 

should know about 

the rough, tough and 
sometimes ruthless 
collection agency 


that hides behind 


Uncle Sam's benign facade 
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™ He knew the story would infuriate the President. So George Reedy, 
then White House news secretary, laid the Washington Star on President 
Johnson’s desk without, as he usually did, marking the article in ques- 
tion with a red crayon. The story’s headline, however, did not escape 
Johnson’s eye: “1964 TRAP CLOSES—LOANS BOOM IN TAX LAMENT.” 

The date was March 31, 1965, during the income-tax-paying season. 
And millions of Americans laboring through Internal Revenue Forms 
1040 and 1040A had compared the lines stating “Amount of Tax With- 
held” and “Total Amount Due” and were disturbed. Taxpayers who 
normally received a $25 refund owed about $75. Many individuals, of 
course, owed much more. By the next morning, Johnson had decided 
to soften the impact. One of his secretaries then went to the White 
House’s West Wing, where about 40 reporters sat on dark-green leather 
couches, and said, “Press, please go to the Cabinet Room.” The news- 
men walked to the room, chilled so that the President appears cool and 
relaxed under the harsh television cameras. There Johnson, standing 
beside his black leather chair, smiled and began: “This year I borrowed 
the money, the other day, to pay the government a tax of $100,000. 
They have a procedure where they pay it to the President with the left 
hand and take it out with the right.” 

It seemed remarkable that the wealthy President of the world’s 
wealthiest nation would make such an announcement. But, when tax- 
payers heard on evening newscasts that President Johnson also had had 
to borrow to pay taxes, their dilemma did not seem so unique. Once 
again, in the Age of Taxation, Americans responded by being the 
world’s most obedient taxpayers. 

This type of theatricalism differs from tax season to tax season, but 
its effectiveness helps make the United States government’s tax collec- 
tors—the Internal Revenue Service—a genuinely remarkable opera- 
tion. Alternately friendly and frightening showmanship, plus broad 
authority, have shaped the Internal Revenue Service into the largest, 
most successful monetary collection organization of all time. The 
Service, as employees call IRS, needs to spend only 45 cents to collect 
every hundred dollars in taxes, less than one third the cost incurred by 
Canada’s tax collectors and half that of Britain or France. As a result, 
the Service is more than the envy of most free world governments. Fifty- 
one nations have sent cabinet-level officials to Internal Revenue’s Na- 
tional Office in Washington, D.C., to study how IRS persuades American 
corporations to pay “voluntarily” up to 48 percent of their profits in 
taxes and the average individual to work two hours and 19 minutes of 
each eight-hour day to pay taxes. 

Yet the Internal Revenue Service, per se, remains faceless. The actual 
tax collectors are the 63,516 Civil Service employees mostly situated in 
58 district headquarters that are answerable to one of seven regional 
offices. Virtually all of these employees remain anonymous outside the 
Service, except when a regional commissioner makes a speech. Not even 
the names of the special agents who trap the nation’s most flagrant tax 
evaders are more than rarely mentioned in news accounts. Theoretically 
all Internal Revenue employees share a major case and this policy, of 
course, prevents anyone from becoming a personality. 

Internal Revenue, actually named the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
until 1953, was retitled “Internal Revenue Service” to emphasize. as 
the Bureau’s memo to the Treasury Department suggested, the “‘im- 
portant service to the taxpayer’s side of | [Continued on page 113] 


Reprinted by permission of Coward-McCann, Inc. Condensed from the book 
Inside Internal Revenue by William Surface. Copyright € 1967 by William Surface. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED FOR TRUE sy LEONARD KAMSLER 


McCormack’s life is spent on the phone. A photo of Arnold Palmer, his top client, adorns his New York office. 
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BY JAMES LINCOLN COLLIER 


HE TRADES 


GOLF D 


SUPER NAMES 
SUPER DOUGH 


MARK McCORMACK 1S A CAGEY BROKER 
IN THE MOST EXCLUSIVE MONEY MARKET OF THEM ALL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


™ In medieval times throughout Europe a great busi- 
ness was done in reliques, usually a bit of bone or 
cloth which the friendly traveling man palmed off as 
having belonged to—or been part of—an ancient 
king, saint or other notable. Reliques, naturally, were 
magical. Anybody who managed to get hold of some- 
thing which had belonged to the Great Man just 
naturally acquired some of his special powers. 

As an enlightened man of the 20th century you 
may be inclined to scoff at reliques, but you will cer- 
tainly get an argument if you do. One group of people 
who believes fervently in their power is the relatively 
small handful of entrepreneurs who in recent years 
have made an exceedingly good thing of peddling the 
names of sports heroes to their admirers. Among the 
most prominent of today’s operators in this field are 
William Hayes, who last year held up the Los Angeles 
Dodgers for $235,000 on behalf of Koufax and Drys- 
dale; Fred Corcoran, a classic Boston Irishman who 
has handled, among others, Ted Williams, Sam Snead 
and Stan Musial; and Frank Scott, a short, intense 
man who manages the likes of Willie Mays, Mickey 
Mantle and Bart Starr. 

Far and away the most successful seller of 20th- 
century reliques, however, is a smooth, good-looking, 
articulate, six-foot-two lawyer named Mark Hume 
McCormack. In not much longer than six years Mc- 
Cormack, who is only 36, has brought the art to such 
a pitch that he is able to say, “I wouldn’t take 50 mil- 
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lion dollars for my holdings.” Whether his percentage 
of the various operations he is involved with is ac- 
tually worth that much money is a moot point. His 
exact income is even mooter, a private affair between 
himself and the Internal Revenue Service. Nonethe- 
less a fair estimate says that his net worth increases 
by at least a half-million-dollars a year. The relique 
game, quite clearly, is a bit of all right. 

McCormack approaches his game exactly as a pro- 
fessional athlete approaches his: with intense con- 
centration, incessant hard work, utter dedication, an 
instinct for the right moves, and above all, an over- 
whelming compulsion to be a winner, 

The things that make a winner show up in a couple 
of stories that have been told about McCormack in the 
past two or three years. One involves a contract 
Arnold Palmer had with Munsingwear for the use of 
his name. McCormack disliked the idea of sharing 
clothing profits with anybody, and he decided to put 
Palmer into the garment business on his own. The 
trouble was that the Munsingwear contract wouldn’t 
let him. So McCormack did a little scratching around, 
and turned up the fact that the contract had a clause 
which guaranteed Palmer $250 every time Munsing- 
wear’s Palmer shirt was prominently displayed on 
television. As it happened, Palmer had done an L & M 
commercial wearing the shirt. McCormack counted 
up and discovered that the commercial had run on 
national television no [ Continued on page 96] 
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THE $3 MILLION HIT 
THAT FLOPPED 


BY ROBERT A. LISTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN HUEHNERGARTH 
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Tough Tommy Kapatos and his cast of criminal characters carefully set the stage 
for a big-time show that would earn a king’s ransom. But their production ended up 
as a fumble-ridden robbery that ranks as the most comical act ever to play New York 


™ Thomas ‘Tommy the Greek” Kapatos considered 
himself a tough, hard-working, professional crook 
and gunman. He was as humorless as a rock and had 
no time for comedy. Yet, when he made his major bid 
for criminal eminence, he gave New York City its 
biggest belly laugh in years. 

Kapatos stood five feet 10 and was built like a 
grizzly. His face was pinched in a perpetual sneer. 
His eyes were the cold, remorseless eyes of a killer— 
which, indeed, he was. After a youth and early man- 
hood of conventional delinquency, he had demon- 
strated his lack of social grace by gunning a victim 
to death on Manhattan’s 49th Street, unfortunately 
within earshot of a policeman. 

The cop grabbed Kapatos immediately. “You did 
a good job,” the cop commented, regarding the corpse 
soberly. 

“Il always do,” said Kapatos proudly. 

Admittedly that statement cost him 22 years in 
prison, but it enhanced his reputation for efficiency. 
When released in 1962, tough Tommy Kapatos could 
still be relied upon for a workmanlike, professional 
performance in his trade. 

In the summer of 1963, Kapatos became interested 
in jewelry—more precisely, in a daily shipment of a 
million dollars or more in gold bullion, diamonds 
and other gems from 47th Street and Sixth Avenue 
in Manhattan. This is New York’s famed diamond 
center, a block-long neighborhood of jewelry manu- 
facturing and repair firms. The shipment was made 
each day, Monday through Friday, a half hour past 
noon, and was so regular you could almost set your 
watch by it. 

Kapatos was particularly intrigued because the 
shipment was made not in an armored car, hut in the 
back of an old station wagon. Accompanying it were 
six “guards,” all unarmed. Moreover, the station 
wagon always took the same route, west on 47th Street 
to 11th Avenue, then south to 41st Street and west 
again to 12th Avenue, then down to 93 Nassau Street, 
the headquarters of the AAA Jewelers Messenger 
Service, Inc. Here the shipment, consisting of hun- 
dreds of packages and enyelopes of diamonds and 
baubles, was sorted and rerouted to destinations in 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut. The mes- 
senger service figured that nobody would dare pull a 
stickup in broad daylight on the crowded streets of 
New York. They hadn't reckoned with Tommy 
Kapatos. He knew exactly how to do it. 

Kapatos prepared for the robbery with all his pro- 
fessionalism. He would need a panel truck, a car, and 
four men in addition to himself. Two of them had to 
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be good drivers; one of them had to dress, like him- 
self, as a cop. Of the reliable men available— 
Kapatos was most selective about his confederates— 
two insisted on being masked during the holdup be- 
cause they were too well-known, which ruled them out 
of the masquerade Kapatos had in mind. A third man 
was too disreputable to pose as a policeman. That left 
a young hood called Red because of his brilliant, 
orange-copper hair. 

“Can you drive?” Kapatos asked him, 

“Of course I can drive!” Red had never been so- 
insulted in his life. 

“Yeah,” said Kapatos skeptically. “But can you 
drive that station wagon? It’s pretty old.” 

Red snorted. “It’s got wheels, ain’t it?” 

Weaker men had broken under the glare Kapatos 
fixed on Red. “All right. You drive the wagon. But— 
remember—no damn slipups.” 

“Don't worry, Tommy. Don’t worry. .. . 

With his men assigned, Kapatos spent the latter 
part of September and early October drilling them. 
They followed the station wagon and made several 
dry runs, selecting the spot where the holdup would 
oecur and a place to abandon the panel truck. Mean- 
while, Kapatos, with his customary thoroughness, ac- 
quired two police uniforms at Army-Navy stores. But 
the official buttons, collar insignia and shields, issued 
by the Police Department, were impossible to obtain. 
Kapatos, figuring the messengers would be too 
frightened to notice minor details, picked up some 
fancy gold buttons and official-looking badges. 

By the end of October, everything was rehearsed 
to perfection and Kapatos made his move. He and Red 
put on their police uniforms and climbed into a stolen 
black sedan, Red at the wheel. The other three, in- 
cluding the two with masks, set off in the stolen panel 
truck, the rear doors of which had been chained and 
padlocked shut. Both vehicles followed the station 
wagon downtown. Then, as it turned on to Chambers 
Street, Kapatos ordered, “Now!” The black sedan 
shot forward and pulled abreast of the station wagon. 

At that instant a police radio patrol car appeared. 
Kapatos cursed and ordered Red to back off. The 
station wagon continued on and the job was scratched 
for that day. 

The unexpected appearance of the cruiser on its 
regular daily patrol ruined Chambers Street as a 
site for the robbery. So Kapatos schemed anew, study- 
ing the route of the diamond run, examining various 
locations and paying particular attention to police 
patrols. His choice was the block of 41st Street be- 
tween 11th and 12th Avenues. This was a warehouse 
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Exttas, extras...if there was one thing 
the Kapatos’ cast didn’t need it was extras! 


and trucking area unpopulated by lunch-hour pedes- 
trians. Better still, the buildings on the south side of 
the block were being torn down. There was a lot of 
noise and activity, so a little more wouldn’t matter. 
True, there were 150 hard-hat demolition workers on 
hand, but Kapatos didn’t figure on any trouble from 
them. Best, not a cop was in sight. 

The holdup was rescheduled for Friday, November 
6. Again Kapatos and Red donned their uniforms and 
got into the sedan. The other three hopped into the 
black panel truck. Nervously, all awaited the start of 
the diamond run. 

Meanwhile, Max Kreisman, manager of the AAA 
office at 32 West 47th Street, was supervising the ship- 
ment. It was a large one. All morning, messengers had 
picked up packages and envelopes from firms 
throughout the diamond center. These were stuffed 
into a half-dozen fiberboard suitcases and loaded into 
the back of the wagon. There was a particularly large 
shipment of gold bars, so, in all, there was perhaps 
$3 million worth of material in the wagon. 

When the cargo was aboard, the six messenger- 
guards climbed in. Louis Moots was behind the wheel, 
with Victor Frugero and Kreisman next to him. In 
back were Thomas Savoca, John White and Rudy 
Tretter. As Moots started the wagon, he ruminated 
that this outfit sure ought to invest in a new vehicle. 
This *51 Ford had just about had it. The ignition lock 
was bad, and the clutch was more than a little touchy. 
One of these days, thought Moots, this bucket of bolts 
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was going to stop right in the middle of Times Square, 
diamonds and all, and nobody would ever start it. 

But this time the venerable engine started and 
Moots nursed it through low, second and high as he 
headed west on 47th Street. Kapatos watched it go 
by and nodded to Red, who slid his Chevrolet's 
Powerglide into “drive” and followed. The passage 
along 47th Street to 11th Avenue was uneventful. 
Then, as the station wagon turned west on to 41st 
Street, Kapatos again said, “Now,” and the black 
sedan leaped forward. When it was abreast of the 
wagon, Kapatos motioned it to the curb. 

Moots glanced over at the meanest-looking cop he 
had ever seen. His immediate reaction was to pull 
over to the curb. 

Kapatos was out of the sedan before it stopped. 
Gun in hand, he growled at Moots, “Get out, all of 
you. This is a stickup.” At that instant, the panel 
truck stopped behind the sedan, effectively shielding 
the holdup from nearly all the demolition workers 
across the street. Only those high on the building 
could see, as one masked man went to Kreisman’s side 
of the car and ordered everyone out the driver’s side. 

One look at Kapatos and Moots was eager to 
comply. But in so doing he jerked both feet off the 
clutch and brake. The wagon, its engine running and 
still in gear, lurched forward and stalled. 

“What are you?” barked Kapatos. “Some kind of 
wise guy?” 

“Me?” said Moots, trembling. “I’m no wise guy.” 
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“Just you get in that truck.” 

Moots and the other messengers were hustled into 
the back of the panel truck through the front doors 
and were ordered to lie face down on the floor. While 
the two men in masks handcuffed them to the slats 
along the side of the truck, a third bandit drove it to 
38th Street and 12th Avenue, abandoning it in a de- 
serted area under an overhang of the Port Authority 
Building. 

Kapatos followed in the stolen sedan, having left 
Red with the instructions: ““There’s our ice wagon— 
drive good, man.”” Kapatos stopped long enough to 
pick up his three compatriots and then drove leisurely 
to the hideout. 

He was elated over the perfect job. At that very 
moment, he was sure, Red was driving away with $3 
million worth of the most gorgeous goodies in the 
whole wide world. 

Back at the robbery scene, Red was still wearing 
his police uniform, but was hatless now because he 
had left his cap in the sedan. He slid behind the wheel 
of the 12-year-old station wagon. He glanced at the 
unfamiliar dashboard. The keys were still in the igni- 
tion and the tank was full of gas. He smiled. Thank 
God, Tommy the Greek had made certain the stupid 
messenger hadn’t made off with the keys when he was 
ordered out of the wagon, 

Red closed the door and reached for the key. He 
gave it a sharp turn to the right to start the engine. 
The car lurched forward and stopped. Red tried the 
procedure again and once more the car just lurched 
forward and died. 

What was the matter? Red noticed that instead of 
the single brake pedal, this crate had a second foot 
pedal. Then he saw the gear lever. Red swore. He 
considered himself one of the world’s great drivers. 
He could take a corner on two wheels and in a 100- 
mph. chase with cops, he was all guts. But never in 
his life had he driven a stick shift. He hadn’t even 
realized they existed anymore. 

In Red’s defense, it should be pointed out that his 
had been an underprivileged youth. While other 
fellows were fixing up cars and dragging on the strip, 
he was in reform school for a botched-up heist. When 
he got out, Detroit had perfected the automatic trans- 
mission. It was the only thing Red had ever learned 
to drive. 

Swearing and sweating, Red tried to think. He had 
heard other drivers talk about “letting out the clutch,” 
so he pushed the left pedal down and turned the key 
again. The motor caught, but the car didn’t move. 
When he took his foot off the pedal, the station wagon 
lurched across the street and wedged against the 
curb. Stuck, it couldn’t move at all. 

Red’s difficulties were observed by the demolition 
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workers on their lunch hour. They knew nothing of a 
holdup and diamonds. All they saw was a cop too 
dumb to drive a car, and they filled the air with as- 
sorted catcalls. 

“Hey, flatfoot, get yourself a horse!” 

“I know a good driving school.” 

“How about a kiddie car?” 

Befuddled and infuriated, Red got out of the car. 
Why wouldn’t the damn thing go? He had to get out 
of here—but quick. Tommy the Greek would kill him 
if anything went wrong now. Furious, Red hauled off 
and kicked the radiator—which brought a roar of 
approval from the hard hats. Shaking his sore foot, 
Red limped back to the car and tried the key again. 
The motor bucked and Red did not have any idea how 
to use the shift to get the car out of there. 

Fifty feet away was a car with two men in it. Red 
got out and walked over, stuck his head in the car 
and asked, “Do either of you know how to drive a 
car with a standard transmission?” 

In the car taking their lunch break were Ray 
Mullett, foreman of the demolition crew, and Dan 
Carey, the assistant foreman. Both were surprised to 
see a bareheaded cop, but didn’t think much of it. 
“Sure,” said Mullett, “my car has one.” 

Playing the cop role, Red asked, “Could you give 
me a hand.” 

“Be glad to,” said Mullett, and he walked over to 
the station wagon with Red. ““What seems to be the 
matter with this heap?” 

“T don’t know,” Red said, getting behind the wheel. 
“T just can’t get it started.” 

“Did you turn the key?” 

“Yeah, yeah, the key works.” To prove it, Red 
turned the key. The car rocked against the curb. 

Mullet saw the difficulty immediately. “You have 
to put your foot on the clutch.” 

“C’mon, you show me.” Red started to climb out of 
the wagon. [Continued on page 80] 
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LR Seah MMe en 


A thousand miles of uncrowded sport? That’s W ALL-TO-WALL 


New Zealand—closer than you think by jet, a 
friendly land where the fish are big and bouncy TROUT 


™ | looked cautiously over the grass-hung bank. My 
heart all but stopped. I beckoned Rex Forrester and BENEATH 
Peter Barrett up beside me. They looked and gasped. 


Directly under us, in a little sort of bay among the THE 


waving moss, a brown trout that would weigh at least 


five pounds was fanning slowly in the clear water. 
Ten minutes before, we had turned off the highway SOUTHERN 

near Turangi, New Zealand, on a lane that followed 

the Tongariro river downstream toward its mouth in CROSS 
Lake Taupo. We had followed it about a mile, first on 

gravel, then on dirt, finally on a pair of wheel tracks 

with grass between. There were trees along the lazy 

river to our left and a lovely meadow on the right. We 

had stopped on a spot of grass beside the lane, with 

the car shaded by a kanuka tree and flowers blooming 

underfoot. I had walked over to the river bank to look 


for fish. Now this! ; 
While we watched the big trout, a two-pound rain- BY TED TRUEBLOOD 


bow farther out in the river came up and took a bug 
off the surface. This fish was a minnow. We didn’t look 
at it twice. We eased back unseen. 

What to do? The bank was a vertical six feet of 
crumbling clay, the water too deep to wade. There was 
grass above the big brown where we’d looked over, but 
a drooping willow crowded the river just upstream and 
a tangle of blackberry vines smothered the bank below. 
We walked around the vines, hunting a spot from 
which to cast. There was another opening. We edged 
out to the bank and looked again. Another trout! It 
was bigger than the first and would weigh seven pounds 
at least! 

Rex went back to the lane and walked upstream 
around the willow. He called. His voice was urgent and 
we followed quickly. He had seen a third trout, the 
biggest yet. It weighed 10 pounds if it weighed an 
ounce! It was another brown, big as a salmon, lying 
close to our bank in the same kind of pocket among the 
moss as the other two. Here within a space of 50 feet 
were three once-in-a-lifetime trout, the kind of fish 
dreams are made of, the kind most anglers always hope 
to catch—but seldom do. 

Pete and Rex decided I should have the honor of 
trying for these trout. I got into the best position pos- 
sible and showed three or four flies to the one farthest 
downstream, the seven-pounder. It ignored them all. 
Finally I made a clumsy cast and scared it. I moved and 
started casting to the middle fish, the one we had seen 
first. It rose six inches through the water to inspect a 
nymph. Aside from that the story was the same. My 
efforts to take the 10-pounder were likewise futile. I 
showed it several different flies and it ignored them all 
before settling into deep water like a submarine. 

Late that afternoon, on the Major Jones Pool several 


Seclusion amid splendor—the Much of the lake fishing provided lively rainbows like 
Eglington River on the South Island. this jumper that Peter Barrett is playing at Rotoaira. 
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Compared to the competition miles upstream, I did catch a brown trout of five 
and a half pounds, a good fish in anybody’s league. 


that is standard on But we weren’t satisfied. We kept thinking about 
those lunkers down near the mouth of the Tongariro. 
Ameriean trout waters, And the more we thought about them, the more de- 
termined we were to try for them again. Ye gods! 
Now % with three in 50 feet, there must have been hundreds 
New Lealand’s ‘eat 
a mile. 
North Island is hardly During the 14-hour flight on an Air New Zealand 
DC-8 jet from Los Angeles to Auckland, Pete and | 
fished at all and speculated excitedly about the adventure just be- 
ginning. At heart, I’m not a traveler. There is more 
the streams and lakes fishing and hunting within a day’s drive of my home 
than I can keep up with and I find myself so engrossed 
of the South Island in trying that I never want to go anywhere else. New 
Zealand has long been an exception. From the time 
are practically virgin Zane Grey first wrote about trout fishing on the 


Tongariro River, I had been dreaming of going to 
New Zealand in a vague, hopeful sort of way like a 
fellow does about going to heaven. 

The desire was sharpened by glowing reports from 
Fred Hollender and other friends. All of them found 
fabulous fishing. All of them liked the people and 
raved about the scenery. All of them said they wanted 
to go back—a good indication they weren’t exag- 
gerating. 

So I found myself firmly sold on New Zealand long 
before I ever dreamed I'd get to go there. Meanwhile, 
ihough unknown to me, Pete was getting the New 
Zealand fever, too. Finally he called me up one day 
last winter and said, “I’ve been thinking about going 
to New Zealand. Would you like to go! ” 

I said, “Man, I’m ready!” 

The area of New Zealand is 103,000 square miles 
—about the same as that of Colorado—and its popu- 
lation is 2,600,000. Its North and South Islands ex- 
tend 1,000 miles in a northeast-southwest line, 1.400 
miles southeast of Sydney, Australia, and 7,000 miles 
southwest of Los Angeles. Christchurch, midway of 
the South Island, is approximately as far south of the 
equator as Boston is north. 

The climate ranges from subtropical to temperate. 
Both islands are hilly—skiing is a popular sport— 
but a chain of high mountains forms the backbone of 
the South Island and above the line of perpetual snow, 

about 7,000 feet, the weather is like the high Rockies. 
W est of the mountains the rainfall is very heavy, but 
to their east it is moderate and irrigation is necessary 
in some areas. 

Driving through this country, down the east side 
of the South Island, it was hard to realize that I was 
6,000 miles from home. The rolling hills were brown 
with the seared grass of autumn. Sheep were every- 
where and there were cattle in the meadows. We could 
have been in any one of a dozen spots I know in the 
American West. 

Then we rolled down into a valley of apple or- 


Big trout before breakfast are easy when you live on 
«a boat at Lake Taupo. Here, author hefts one at dawn. 
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chards and cozy little farms, their white-painted 
houses gleaming among the trees. This, too, looked 
like home. Rex stopped the car at a fruit stand. “How 
would you like some apples?” he asked. We both 
said, “Fine,” but there was nobody in sight. Then we 
saw the sign: “Help yourself,” it read, “‘and put the 
money in the box.” 

We took a bag of apples, put the price marked on 
it into a box which already contained quite a bit of 
change, and went on. As we drove away Rex said, 
“One day when I stopped here I went in and talked 
to the guy. He told me he’s never been cheated—in 
fact, he usually takes in a little more than he would 
if he were present all the time.” 

New Zealand’s famous flightless bird, the kiwi. has 
become the unofficial emblem of the country and the Three kinds of fish from Lake Te Anau: quinnat sal- 
nickname for its people. Yanks and Kiwis have much mon (from top), brown, rainbow trout. Kept fresh... 
in common besides their language. The typical New 
Zealander has the American half-amused, half-skepti- 
cal attitude toward almost everything and the same 
ingrained resentment of authority. He follows the 
rules, just as we do, but it makes him feel better to 
grumble a little. I found that I instinctively liked 
every Kiwi! met. Hardly a day passed but what Pete 
and I were impressed by the eagerness of total 
strangers to drop whatever they were doing to help us 
find good fishing or hunting, or simply to make sure 
that we enjoyed our visit. 

Despite the fact that we were there for 23 days last 
March, we never had enough time. We left every spot 
we fished with regret, and our day on the Eglington 
River, which flows into Lake Te Anau on the South 
Island, is a typical example. 

Rex let us out in a good-looking spot and said he’d 
drive the car upstream a mile or so. We were to fish 
up to it. Just before leaving he said, “Spot your trout 
hefore you cast.” 

Pete and I walked down across a meadow to the 
river. It was a succession of clear pools and riffles 


meandering down through a long, gently sloping ... they were broiled for a memorable lunch. Some 
valley of grass that was bordered on both sides by the New Zealand trout waters are open all year round. 


evergreen beech forest typical of the South Island. 
Beyond the valley’s head, towering snow-capped 
peaks serrated the skyline. Here and there some 
deciduous tree or shrub added a spot of color with 
leaves starting to assume the gold of autumn. The date 
was March 23, which corresponds to September 23 in 
the northern hemisphere, and fall was approaching. 
Few spots in the Canadian Rockies could match this 
one for mountain grandeur. 

We were brought up breathless by the first pool. It 
was magnificent. It was everything a trout pool should 
be. We promptly forgot our instructions to locate a 
trout before casting and began to fish. We fished with 
dry flies, wet flies, nymphs and streamers. We didn’t 
catch a thing. 

Finally deciding that [Continued on page 74 
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STRANGE BUT 


TRU 


By George R. Martin 


Wrestling camels are perhaps the only athletes which keep in training through 
such a unique method—to wit, sex. Annually, for eight to 10 weeks during their 
breeding season, male camels wrestle throughout the Near and Middle East. 
Camel fights in those regions have always been top-favorite sporting events. 
Turkey, which tried to ban them, now has a camel-fighting industry. Of the 
country’s 64,000 working camels, professional handlers presently groom about 
1,000 for the ring. The camels wrestle with real zeal when rutting time arrives; 
they become sex-mad . . . moaning, frothing maniacs difficult to control. A train- 
ing diet of red pepper and spices does nothing to calm them. Local champions are 
matched, important bouts publicized, purses posted, bets laid. For a fight, two 
camels are led, hobbled, through the encircling spectators to a grassy enclosure 
where, at one side, stands the prize they strive for, a female camel. The males 
rush toward her, collide, glare at each other. Thereupon their hobbles are cast 
off and the fight begins. Muzzled to prevent biting, they can only wrestle; they 
intertwine necks, heave and push, try to trip each other. One finally falls and 
is knelt or sprawled upon—in effect, is pinned to the mat. The winner rises and 
claims the prize then and there, which makes him keener than ever for the next 
fight. The loser has to make out as best he can. By Husnu Bayburt, Izmir, Turkey. 


Coasting on giant bobsleds is a lost 
sport in America that is unlikely ever to 
be revived. For one thing, it was probably 
the most perilous recreation that Amer- 
icans have known. That fact wasn’t ap- 
parent at first. Around 1880, when the 
bobsled was deyeloped, speed on snow 
became an exciting novelty. By linking 
two small individual sleds with a plank, 
adults found they could share the juve- 
nile fun of coasting while seated upright, 
and their greater weight lent zip. A spill 
of three or four riders wasn’t serious. 
But bobsleds grew bigger and fancier. 
By 1886, bobsledding was a craze in the 
northeastern U.S.; to a January coasting 
carnival in Albany came 80 bobsledding 
clubs, many in picturesque uniforms, 
bringing elaborately decorated — sleds 
equipped with steering wheels, cushions, 
head lamps, brakes and gongs. The 
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largest was 38-feet long, made of a single 
plank milled from a Maine pine; it car- 
ried 25 persons comfortably. Such ma- 
chines gave Americans the novel thrill 
of almost mile-a-minute motion. With 
no sophistication in managing vehicles 
moving at anywhere near that speed, 
however, steersmen often came to grief. 
Sleds skidded off icy patches, overshot 
curves, collided with things. The lethal 
effects made  bobsledding notorious. 
Forced from wintry roads by automobile 
traffic, the sport dwindled, but accidents 
continued. As late as 1920, at a bobsled 
rally near New York, the steersman of a 
sled carrying 20 women hit a tree, hurling 
his riders in all directions, fortunately 
without fatalities. Only a few of the big 
bobsleds can be found today, as museum 
pieces. By Frederick Prentice, Worcester, 
Mass. 


There are no Venetian blinds in Ven- 
ice, and there never have been any. The 
familiar tilting-slat window shade that 
can be raised and lowered, and that today 
seems so modern, has had a long history 
of misrepresentation. Invented in the 
18th century, apparently in France, it 
soon appeared in England and crossed 
the Atlantic. American newspaper ads 
during the 1760's offered custom-made 
Venetian blinds. They hung at Inde- 
pendence Hall windows when the Decla- 
ration of Independence was signed. Being 
expensive, however, they didn’t come 
into wide use until the present era. The 
mysterious origin of their name has been 
solved: in the English textile trade two 
centuries ago, certain heavy woven tapes 
were called “venetians,” and these tapes 
bound the blinds. Other languages label 
the blind differently. In French, it’s a 
jalousie or, from a supposed Oriental 
inspiration, persienne—the latter echoed 
in Spanish and Italian as persiana. Thus 
a native of Venice, if he hung a blind in 
his window, would call it a “Persian.” 
But in English-speaking countries—by 
far the biggest users—the blinds will con- 
tinue to be falsely “Venetian” until some- 
body coins a better word, 


Slow voyages in fast sailing ships were 
an unglamorous part of seafaring that 
seldom gets mentioned today in romantic 
writings about the windjammer era. Al- 
though ships like Flying Cloud occasion- 
ally might sail 15,000 miles New York- 
to-San Francisco in 89 days, or cross 3,150 
miles to Liverpool in 13 days, those ex- 
hilarating speeds were rare. Most sailing 
was slow. One voyage in 1899 turned out 
to be so sluggish that for a while even 
maritime experts didn’t believe it. On 
February 20 the able 1,600-ton ship Red 
Rock left Australia for a Pacific island 
port 950 miles distant across the Coral 
Sea. Weeks passed, then months, and she 
didn’t arrive. Finally Lloyd’s of London 
posted her as missing—equivalent to de- 
claring her sunk—and her insurers made 
ready to pay off. A few days later, on 
June 12, she came into port, her crew 
weary and hungry on short rations. 
There had been no mishap; she had sim- 
ply met constant head winds into which, 
like all vessels with square sails, she had 
little ability to tack. She had spent almost 
a third of a year—112 days—beating from 
side to side to make good an advance of 
only 814 miles a day. By completing the 
slowest voyage on record, Red Rock be- 
came also the only ship that has survived 
a Lloyd’s “missing” listing. By Einar 
Gunnarson, Duluth, Minn. 
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MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


Pontiac Motor Divisior 


There are few great moments in life. This is one of them. 


There is only one thing more spectacular than owning a GTO. order a 255-hp regular-gas version (only with Turbo Hydra- 


That's driving one. Even if you don’t own it. Matic), the standard 335-hp, or the fabulous 360-hp Quadra- 
For a GTO was made to drive. Relentlessly. In fact, the more Power 400. All come with the GM safety package which 
you drive it, the more eager and responsive it becomes. Like 4 includes folding seat back latches and GM's energy absorbing 
sleek cat that achieves perfection by being put through a hoop. s ing column. 
A GTO handles itself well because of its 400 cubic inches of When you drive this driving machine, you will understand 
powerplant and specially designed suspension. You can the ultimate conceit of our calling it The Great One. 


The Great One by Pontiac 


™ Keeping tabs on new developments in the boating 


industry is like trying to watch a roomful of belly 


dancers: there's action all over the place. Last year 40- 
million U.S. buffs spent close to $3 billion on boating, 
buying everything from new and used canoes to docking 
privileges. It was a $134-million increase over 1965 
spending, and early signs indicate that this year's surge 
will be even bigger. Faced with stiff competition, boat- 
builders and engine-makers are now less occupied with 
chrome and trappings and more involved with power 
and performance, the things that really count on the 
waves. January's National Boat Show in New York re- 
corded another bumper year of attendance, and gave 
a preview of what lies ahead this spring and summer. 
The emphasis was on race-tested hull designs and lighter 


motors with foolproof ignitions; the range of boats 


decked out 
with dash 


PRODUCED BY RON BUTLER 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR TRUE BY JOHN ZIMMERMAN 


Right. Diver on boat wears belted, paisley trunks from McGregor's 
Brolly Male line, $8. His outboard-powered boat is a 16’ Deluxe 
model Stanray Traveler with flat-folding siesta seats, $1,065. 
Motor is 110 hp. Mercury 1100 with Thunderbolt ignition, $1,325. 
Johnson's Air-Buoy floating air station with two 25-foot hoses and 
specially designed face masks, is priced at $279. Crew-cut buddy 
in rear boat has on Catalina's belted Biarritz trunks, $7.50. This 
boat is an 18’ Starcraft Holiday Deluxe model 120 MerCruiser 
with 110 hp. motor, $3,400. Below. Skier wears belted Long John 
trunks—designed to “stay up" against water pull—by Robert 
Bruce, $6. Man at wheel wears vinyl zip jacket by Robert Lewis, 
$20, and Catalina Clipper trunks, $6. Boat is 16’ Chrysler Charger 
183, with Hydro-Vee hull, $1,495, and Chrysler 105 hp. motor, 
$1,325. (All boat and motor prices are FOB, point of origin.) 


shown went from a four-foot, six-inch Kayak Tahiti to a 
46-foot, triple-cabin Shepherd Motor Yacht. Improve- 
ments for family style pleasure boating include picture 
windows rather than portholes, more headroom, bigger 
bunks, showers in boats as small as 28 feet, and bright, 
open galley areas. Boatwear is also improving. Droopy, 
goon-type surfer trunks have been replaced by trunks 
which are neat, trim and fast-drying. New ''wet look" 
items have a slick, watery look even when they're dry. 
For the man who stays on deck, garments are water re- 
pellent, warm and lightweight. The blazer, traditional 
for always-dapper yachtsmen, has been revived for a 
popular on-shore fashion look—all part of the clothing 
industry's awareness that boating for pleasure has 
become very much an American way of life, and that 


men who sail the leisure fleet all deck out with dash. 


It’s the hottest AQUATIC RACE 
in history—the slick new look 
in boatwear and the 

sharp new style in boats 


Right. Man at center foredeck wears double-breasted blazer by 
Petrocelli, $65; Big Sound Ribber shirt by Puritan, $4; wash-and- 
wear slacks by Carwood, $6; and B. F. Goodrich yacht shoes, 
$8.95. Man, portside, has donned a Newport single-breasted blazer 
by Hardwick, $35; knit shirt by McGregor, $6; white flannel slacks 
by Wright, $10; and yachting shoes by Red Ball, $9. Hatteras 44’ 
yacht with triple-cabin design, berths for eight in three staterooms 
and large salon, has a base price of $76,450. Below. Fisherman wears 
Tiki Jac by Robert Bruce, $8; comes with matching trunks, $5. His 
skipper, the man behind the wheel, wears Fortrel and cotton short- 
sleeve ‘bush-designed" shirt by Mr. Charles, $11. Boat is 19’ Evin- 
rude Rogue with expandable back-to-back seats for seven, and 200 
hp. V-8 engine, $4,875. Lassie's boat, foreground, is Larson's All 
American 186 Comboard model, with 120 OMC motor, $3,880. 


CATCH A CAT 
[Continued from page 45] 


Creek, Porcupine Ridge, Bear Ridge, 
searching for a lion track fresh enough 
to turn the Plott hounds on. Beautiful 
country, this rugged land of the Manti 
Range in central Utah. 

When we heard the sound of a Jeep’s 
horn from a road perhaps a mile below 
us, Frank answered with a couple of shots 
from his pistol. The horn in the canyon 
answered again and soon Ralph Pace and 
LaVere Kidman came trudging up the 
hill, carrying an ax and coils of rope. 

After a short rest, Ralph left to start 
taking the horses to the road and the 
others got ready to tackle the cougar. 

The first job was to chain up the 
hounds to keep them out of the way. 
Then Frank climbed the tree and began 
lopping off limbs—those between him 
and the lion. This of course stirred the 
lion up, which in turn stirred up the 
dogs. A couple of times I thought the 
lion was going to take Frank and he 
must have thought so too, as he backed 
off for a bit. 

Finally enough foliage was trimmed 
away to allow some loop throwing and 
Frank tried to lasso the lion. Each toss 
was met by an explosive hiss, a huge 
mouthful of teeth, and a lightning paw 
swipe that knocked the rope away. 

Again and again the cat swiped the 
loop away, and at times I thought the 
lion was going to bust out of the tree 
right over Frank. At last Gordon climbed 
up and while Frank distracted the lion, 
it was eventually roped. 

“If she gets away, turn the hounds 
loose!” somebody yelled as the men piled 
out of the tree. 


With all three men heaving on the 
rope, the cat soon fell through the 
branches to land upright and running. 
Hounds were bellowing and straining at 
their chains as the yelling men struggled 
to hold the lunging cat. 

But within minutes the cat began 
to tire and LaVere let Gordon and 
Frank have the rope while it circled. 
This was the tricky part and each man 
had to do things just right. LaVere 
moved slowly, trying not to attract the 
cat’s attention. 

Gordon and Frank tried to guide the 
cat’s rushes so it would fight near LaVere 
—close enough so he could make a quick 
grab at its tail. 

The first try failed and alerted the lion. 
The struggling was fierce then, but in 
another moment that long tail swished 
LaVere’s way and he grabbed it. The 
cougar lunged at LaVere and managed 
to just catch his pants with one ripping 
claw. 

LaVere retreated, trying to straighten 
out the 90-pound lion. The furious ani- 
mal was like a huge coil spring, but in 
time the cat became winded and the strug- 
gling eased. Yet anytime they gave a little 
slack, the cougar tried to break loose. 
Frank and Gordon kept enough pressure 
on the rope to hold but not hurt it, for 
an injured or dead cougar was of no value 
to them. After many minutes of strug- 
gling the cat decided to rest and regroup. 

Once the cat was a bit calm the job of 
tying it up began. First came the hind 
legs. I was surprised to learn that few 
cougars try to fight with the hind feet. 
The usual fighting method is to hook 
with the front claws and pull the victim 
toward those powerful jaws. So the hind 
legs were not too difficult to get tied up 
and LaVere did this quickly and easily. 
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All that was left was the deadly front 
end. 

LaVere paused to rest a bit. The sweat 
was rolling off his brow and I could see 
the arm and hand muscles tensed as he 
held both the rope on the hind legs and 
tail. 

After a bit LaVere looked up and said, 
“Say, Ed, let us get a picture of you hold- 
ing the tail before we tie the critter up.” 

“Are you kidding?” 

“Naw, this little kitty won't hurt you.” 

They laughed. But I walked slowly 
around behind LaVere and knelt beside 
him. Gently I took the lion’s tail and 
got a good solid grip. LaVere let loose 
and stepped back. 

I had a lion by the tail! Just then 
Frank gave the rope a flip and that lion 
came up off the ground snarling and 
slashing. Damn, I wanted to run, but 
instead just hung on harder and tried to 
smile at the wild laughter going on 
around me. After a while I relaxed a bit 
and presently turned the cat over to La- 
Vere with the excuse that I needed more 
photos. 


The next step took some doing. Gor- 
don let Frank handle the head end alone, 
while LaVere kept the tail in control. 
Then Gordon took a short stick and tried 
to work nooses around the constanuy 
slashing front feet. Again, as in the tree, 
those huge paws knocked the loop away 
time and again. Finally one foot was 
noosed and work began on the other. 

Then a near tragedy happened. Jefl 
had been lunging at his chain all this 
time and suddenly the snap at his collar 
broke. None of us saw him coming until 
he landed right in the middle of that cat 
like a runaway avalanche. The lion really 
came to life then and tore into Jeff. Gor- 
don scrambled out of the way. LaVere 
couldn’t hold onto the cat's tail any 
longer and piled into some brush. Frank 
was dragged around like a cowboy bull- 
dogging a steer. 

Jeff broke loose from the cat and 
ducked out my way. The lion sprang 
after him and the two of them knocked 
me flying over a bank into a snowdrift. 
I thought right there I’d had it. The cat 
had been slashing out with those two 
tremendous front feet but had missed me 
in its efforts to nail Jeff. 

Jeff continued to lunge in and fall 
back. Luckily Gordon was able to grab 
the hound by a leg and drag him off the 
cat. Frank, who was doing his utmost 
to help from the rope end, got his bal- 
ance quickly, and presently things were 
back in control. 

I climbed back up the bank and stood 
there, wide-eyed. I had no idea a cat of 
that size could be so powerful. 

All went well from then on. The cat 
was trussed and hung from a carrying 
pole. I wondered how they'd get the 
still-lively cat into the cage until I 
saw the special tool they’d invented: a 
long pipe with a noosed cable running 
through it. Once the noose is snugged 
around the lion’s neck, the cable is locked 
at the other end of the pipe, so that no 
matter how hard the animal might 
struggle, it won't strangle. Frank applied 
the noose, Gordon untied all the ropes 
and Frank guided the cat into the cage. 
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We lifted the cage into the back of Gor- 
don’s Jeep and the hunt was over. 

What do they do with these live lions? 
Some have gone to Hollywood for use in 
the movies. Others go to circuses or zoos. 
This one was destined for a zoo in Flor- 
ida. 

“Do you get enough for a lion to make 
it worth the effort?” I asked. 

“No. But we'd do it if we didn’t get 
a dime. In fact, sometimes if we have 


no orders for lions, we just tie them up 
then turn them loose so we can hunt them 
another day.” 

During the last 15 years LaVere and 
Gordon have treed well over 100 lions 
together. Of these, most have been tied 
up and caught alive. Frank has been 
helping them at times during the past 
few years. 

In thinking about the possible danger 
to men and dogs from wrestling with 


cougars like that, I asked Gordon why 
they didn’t use a dart gun to knock them 
out and save all that trouble. 

“Trouble?” Gordon replied with a big 
smile. “Why that’s the whole fun of it. 
Shooting them with a dart gun would 
spoil the sport and that’s really all we 
do it for. It’s kinda fun having a lion by 
the tail now and then.” 

I said, “amen” and we headed for civil- 
ization. —Ed Park 


WALL-TO-WALL TROUT 
BENEATH THE SOUTHERN CROSS 


[Continued from page 65] 


Rex knew what he was talking about, we 
started walking upstream along the river 
looking for fish. The light was perfect, 
the water was like gin, and with the help 
of our Polaroid glasses we could see every 
pebble on the bottom. But we walked 
half a mile along the bank before Pete 
saw the first trout. It was a brown of four 
pounds or so in a pocket surrounded by 
fast water. My blood pressure went up 
like a balloon when Pete pointed it out 
to me. 

Carefully, he climbed down the grassy 
bank and into position 30 feet below the 
trout. He cast. Short! He cast again. His 
dry fly came gently down a few inches 
to one side of the fish and a foot up- 
stream. 

The big brown rose slowly through the 
water. The trout poised inches below the 
fly, then turned and followed it. And 
now, deliberately, like a salmon, the fish 
rose at the very foot of the pocket. 

Five minutes later, we sat down on the 
bank to smoke a pipe. This brown was 
worth a creel full of ordinary fish. Now 
we could relax. 


The next trout was mine. We saw it 
lying in two feet of water along the edge 
of the current and it was a dead ringer 
for Pete’s. I cast. The fly lit two feet to 
one side. The big brown saw it, turned, 
followed, and took with a wild, exciting 
rush. The fish’s weight against the rod 
was justification for coming to New Zea- 
land; its jumps were bonus. 

Lunch was ready when we reached the 
car, but Rex wasn’t happy with our score. 
After we ate, he took us 10 miles up- 
stream where, he said, there might be 
more fish. As usual, he was right. We saw 
six in the first good pool. They were 
strung out along the far shore in water 
about three feet deep. We estimated the 
smallest at three pounds. The largest 
was certainly over six. 

Starting with the trout farthest down- 
stream so as not to alarm the others, we 
showed a succession of flies to each in 
turn. Dry flies, wet flies, streamers, 
nymphs—all were ignored. We_ tried 
large, medium and small flies; dark flies, 
pale flies and in-between flies. Not one 
fish so much as waved a fin at any of 
them. 

We were baffled. Two fish before lunch 
had been eager. Do trout in the Egling- 
ton feed only in the morning? Were these 
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already gorged? We thought of a dozen 
questions and we couldn't answer any of 
them. 

As we walked on down the river, we 
saw more trout and failed again. We 
came back to the six and tried for them 
once more. The result was the same. 

Finally we had to go. We were staying 
at a hotel and when you stay at a New 
Zealand hotel you eat at established hours 
or you don’t eat. Reluctantly, we headed 
back to the town of Te Anau. We would 
have liked nothing better than to try for 
these fish again at dusk and early in the 
morning. And at night! But we never 
came back. We had to go on to other 
waters. If I’m ever lucky enough to re- 
turn to New Zealand, I intend to rent 
a car, a boat, and a trailer or camping 
outfit. Then I can stay as long as I like 
at any of the hundreds of good camping 
spots we saw near magnificent trout 
water. 

While the inflexible hours of New 
Zealand hotels were a handicap to fish- 
ing, they have one custom I wish their 
American counterparts would adapt. 
Without exception, Pete and I were 
awakened each morning by a smiling 
girl with a pot of tea—good tea. It was 
as unusual to get a bad cup of tea in 
New Zealand as it is to get a good one 
in the United States. 

Right at the start, Pete and I surprised 
our new friends by voicing our pref- 
erence for tea. They thought that all 
Americans drank coffee, but it just 
happens that we both drink coffee only 
occasionally and have tea for breakfast 
as a regular thing at home. Believe me, 
nothing helps a man to get through 
the first bleak 20 minutes of the new 
day so much as a cup or two of good, 
strong, hot, black tea. 

The one time we could fish as early 
and late as we liked was when we were 
living on Ron Houghton’s launch. Ron 
is a guide on Lake Taupo, on the North 
Island, New Zealand’s largest and most 
famous trout lake. Unlike some guides, 
he was perfectly willing to wait up until 
11 p.m. while we fished and then get up 
at 4 a.m. so we could start fishing again 
at 5. We spent three days on Taupo with 
him and the time went far too fast. 

An amusing thing happened here, a 
joke on Pete and me, really, and we didn’t 
realize until too late. We caught a lot of 
rainbows almost from the time we got 
our flies into the water and they aver- 
aged a strong four pounds apiece. We 
kept all we thought Rex, Ron and the 
two of us could eat and then began turn- 
ing them loose. Ron didn’t like this. 
‘Every time we hooked one he'd say, 
“Keep it.” 
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Every time we'd answer, “We don’t 
want it,” and let it go. 

Ron, I realize now, was a very patient 
man. In the first place, as Rex explained 
later, he seldom got to take a trout home 
because most of his clients wanted all 
they caught. In the second place, Pete 
and I were conditioned to fishing where 
trout are scarce. We had never seen a 
lake like Taupo and didn’t want to spoil 
it by keeping fish. 

The early settlers in New Zealand, 
most of them from England, Ireland and 
Scotland, were dismayed to find hun- 
dreds of cool, clear lakes and streams but 
no game fish. They imported brown 
trout from England in 1867; rainbows 
from America in 1883. Like all the other 
exotics introduced in this lush country, 
the trout flourished. 

When they hit their first peak in 
Taupo, the average weight was eight and 
three quarter pounds. By 1919 they had 
exhausted their food supply and the 
average fell to three and a quarter 
pounds. The New Zealand Department 
of Internal Affairs, which controls the 
fishing, started a netting campaign and 
by the mid-20's the average weight of 
‘Taupo trout had climbed to 1014 pounds. 
‘Twenty-pounders were common. 

At present, Taupo rainbows average 
four pounds and there is no closed sea- 
son. Jf anglers can only catch enough, 
the average size will increase again. In 
view of this, Pete and I must have looked 
pretty silly to Ron Houghton when we 
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insisted on turning loose our fish. 

Actually I doubt whether all the fisher- 
men in New Zealand can catch enough 
trout from Taupo to hold their numbers 
in check. Of course, we were there in the 
autumn, but on Taupo—and everywhere 
else—we were constantly amazed by the 
paucity of anglers. Day after day, we 
would have a long section of stream or a 
river mouth or an entire lake all to our- 
selves. Compared to the competition with 
which we were accustomed to cope at 
home, the North Island was hardly fished 
at all and the streams and lakes of the 
South Island were practically virgin 
water. 

Despite the scarcity of fishermen, we 
were surprised at the number of good 
tackle stores. Even in small towns we 
found first-class sporting-goods stores 
with an abundance of high-quality tackle 
and an excellent assortment of the flies 
and lures that worked best on the local 
waters. Perhaps the answer is that there 
really are a lot of anglers, but they have 
so many places to fish that there never is 
a concentration. 

No two sportsmen ever had a better 
host than Rex Forrester, who met our 
plane in Auckland and was with us our 
entire stay. A good-looking, good-natured, 
curly-haired little guy, he had formerly 
been a government hunter and after that 
a ranger. Later he had conducted hunt- 
ing and fishing safaris. When Pete and 
I were with him he was working for the 
New Zealand Tourist and Publicity De- 


partment. He knew the road to every- 
where, he had friends every place we 
stopped, and it would be hard to find a 
lake, river or mountain with which he 
wasn’t personally acquainted. 

Like Americans, Kiwis use a lot of 
colorful slang. This was a never-ending 
source of delight, although I often had 
to ask what some word or phrase meant. 
Sometimes an entire sentence left me far 
behind. For example: “My  cobber 
thought the Pommie was around the 
bend, but he had only gone crook.” 
Translated this means, “My pal thought 
the Englishman had lost his mind, but 
he was only sick.” 

Any girl, good, bad or hopeful, is a 
sheila; tucker is food; a mob is a herd or 
flock; dekko means to take a look around; 
a cocky is a farmer; a bottler is anything 
extra good or fine; fair dinkum means 
okay. Your mate is your pal or buddy, 
not your wife. The Kiwis say, “Good on 
em,” rather than “Good for ‘em,” as we 
would, and practically everything is 
bloody—bloody food, bloody house, 
bloody fish, bloody, bloody. 

In addition to the slang and different 
names for some things—a car’s bonnel is 
the hood and a caravan is a house trailer, 
for example—the New Zealanders use a 
lot of Maori words. Most place names 
on the North Island are Maori and such 
words as raupo (reeds in Maori) are fre- 
quently mixed into the conversation. 
This kept me alert—doubly alert on the 
South Island where the whole assortment 
was often delivered in a Scotch brogue 
as broad as the Clyde. 

The Maoris are a Polynesian race that 
settled in New Zealand about 1350—the 
islands were unoccupied before they 
came—and became British subjects by 
signing the Treaty of Waitangi in 1840. 
Now numbering some 200,000, they are 
rapidly adapting to European-type cul- 
ture, largely as the result of the complete 
integration that has been in effect for 
many years. But before the white man 
came, one of their tribal customs was the 
use of caves for burial. 

During our entire stay, Pete and I had 
only one stormy day. The morning was 
nice, but after lunch a wind and drizzling 
rain came up and Rex suggested we visit 
some Maori burial caves on the side of a 
steep bluff overlooking Lake Okataina. 

There were several, the largest possi- 
bly 20 feet wide at the mouth, 10 feet 
high, and extending back into the rock 
for 15 feet. Every niche was loaded with 
skulls and bones. Pete and I were im- 
pressed, not so much by the remains of 
these ancient people, as by the fact that 
the caves had not been robbed despite 
their easy accessibility. There is hardly 
an Indian cave left in the western United 
States that has not been yandalized. 

The most enjoyable fishing of the en- 
tire trip, possibly because it was the most 
challenging, was where the Greenstone 
River empties into Lake Wakatipu, not 
far from Queenstown on the South Is- 
land. With Rex and Dick Hutchinson, 
a technician for the Wildlife Branch of 
the Department of Internal Affairs, we 
pulled ashore near the rip where the 
river enters. 

A lovely, white-pebble beach stretched 
for a mile in either direction and just 
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above it near the river's mouth a few 
willow trees would give us shade in which 
to eat our lunch. The lake was sparkling 
clear and as blue as the blue sky. To the 
northwest lay a range of rugged, snow- 
capped mountains. Nearer, the green 
hills came down to a meadow of waving 
grass with the river winding through. A 
pair of noisy paradise ducks flushed at 
our approach. Even before I’d hooked a 
fish, I knew I'd like to stay here a week. 


joe I waded across the shallow river 
50 feet above its mouth, I saw a three- 
pound trout lying over the clean gravel 
bottom. I made a cast and worked my 
fly across in front of the slowly fanning 
fish. It refused to strike. So did another, 
bigger, trout that I saw in the still water 
beside the rip. I made a few more casts 
and changed flies. Ten minutes later, I 
changed again. And again. Meanwhile 
Pete was going through the same process, 
fishing on the other side of the rip. 

Two hours slipped by and still we 
hadn't caught a trout, though we'd seen 
a lot of them, both rising and cruising 
in the shallow water near the beach. We 
kept on trying different flies and methods. 
Finally I lengthened my leader to 14 
feet and tied on a small dark nymph. 
Standing in ankle-deep water, I saw three 
brown trout swimming slowly along, 
parallel to the beach and about 40 feet 
away. I cast 20 feet ahead of them. The 
line floated. The fly and leader sank. The 
trout came on. When they were nearly 
to my fly I began to retrieve it slowly. 
The smallest, which I discovered later 
weighed two pounds, dashed ahead, then 
turned. I struck and it was on. 

Almost at the same instant I heard 
Pete shout and saw his rod bent playing 
a fish. Since it was time for lunch, I took 
my trout and walked back. Believe it or 
not, when I compared notes with Pete 
I discovered that he, too, had put on a 
small dark nymph at almost exactly the 
same time and had likewise hooked his 
trout, a three-pound rainbow, on the first 
cast. While we were talking, he cast again 
and hooked a two-pound salmon. We had 
it made! 

Then, since Rex and Dick were slowly 
starving—a man can fish without eating 
but waiting is much harder—we broiled 
our three fish over a bed of coals and ate 
every last bite and the salmon was the 
best. The brown trout we judged second 
and the rainbow third. But maybe this 
was because we broiled and ate them in 
that order! 

Dick assured us this salmon was a quin- 
nat, landlocked by the construction of a 
power dam on the river below the lake. 
And a quinnat, as nearly as we could 
learn, is a chinook, or spring, salmon from 
the west coast of North America. They 
were introduced successfully in some of 
the South Island rivers and are sea-run 
there. When the dam was built below 
Lake Te Anau, the fingerling salmon 
stayed in the lake. Apparently they ma- 
ture above the dam at a weight of three 
to four pounds. 

To trout buffs like Pete and me, chal- 
lenging or difficult fishing is the most 
interesting. Because of this, I may have 
talked too much about tough fishing, 
about the problems of fooling wise old 
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browns, and about days when we worked 
hard for a light bag. 

To leave the impression that all New 
Zealand trout fishing was like this would 
be misleading. We had some that was ab- 
surdly easy. During our very first day, on 
the North Island, we drove from Auck- 
land down to Rotorua, then out to Lake 
Okataina and still had time to fish for 
an hour or so with Alan Beamish-White. 
Pete caught four rainbows that weighed 
a pound and a half, three, three and five 
and a half pounds. On Lake Rotoaira we 
caught wild, high-jumping rainbows 
averaging two pounds or so on almost 
every cast. 

All things come to an end. If they 
were worthwhile, they leave memories, 
and the more worthwhile they were the 
longer these memories last and the more 
vivid they are. I remember most vividly 
of all an autumn evening at the mouth 
of the Tongariro River. We were back 
for the big browns. 

Jeff Sanderson, who runs a sporting- 
goods store in ‘Turangi, could catch them. 
All the anglers we had met in this area 
said so. And most of them were a little 
miffed because Jeff used a secret method 
and wouldn't give them even a clue as 
to what it was. 

So we bearded Jeff in his tackle shop 
and told him we'd rather catch a brown 
the size of those we'd seen in the lower 
Tongariro than anything’ else in New 
Zealand. We said we'd come halfway 
around the world to fish and our trip 
would be a failure without this. We 
promised not to reveal his secret. Even- 
tually he weakened. 

I'll keep my promise. I won't tell how 
Jeff Sanderson catches those big brown 


trout. But I will say that it is a perfectly 
legitimate fly-fishing method—it's just so 
oddball, that not one angler in 10,000 
would think of it. 

We left the dock at 8 p.m. in Jeff's boat. 
He guided it, mostly by instinct, I think, 
across an arm of Lake Taupo to what 
he called the false mouth of the Ton- 
gariro. He anchored on a mud bar in 
eight inches of water. 

I had on chest-high waders. Jeff sent 
me out toward the mouth of the inlet. 
He stopped Pete, who was wearing hip 
boots, half as far from the boat. And he 
told us both to cast across the channel, 
lengthening line until we hooked the 
willows on the other side, then to reel 
in a foot or two and keep on casting to 
the same area. 

I felt my way cautiously in the dark 
across the muddy bottom until I was in 
crotch-deep water and began casting 
toward the willows, a low, dim wall of 
black, no telling how far away. Eventu- 
ally I hit one. I was casting maybe 50 
feet. The fly pulled loose. I shortened my 
line a little and continued casting. And 
fishing my flyback and casting again. 

The process became automatic. I was 
doing exactly what Jeff had told me to 
do and if the gods were willing I would 
catch a trout, a big brown trout. I could 
do no more. It required no thought. 

The half-moon rose above the wil- 
lows, its light shimmering on the dark 
water. Orion was up the inlet to my left, 
above the moon, and upside down from 
his familiar position in the northern 
hemisphere. It was odd to see his sword 
point up. I saw Corvus, the crow. It, too, 
was upside down. 

Higher, in front of me, there was an- 
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other constellation, one I had never seen 
at home. The Southern Cross was gleam- 
ing bright and clear. I was casting straight 
toward it. We were screened from all 
man-made lights by the willows around 
us. There was no sound, I was spellbound. 
Suddenly, and with startling clarity as 
though he were standing at my elbow, I 
heard Pete's excited voice: “I’ve got one!” 
I heard loud, heavy splashing. I started 
wading toward the boat. It was a long, 
slow way. Pete was there ahead of me. 
His trout was in Jeff's net. And weighed 
seven pounds and a half. What a way to 

begin another wonderful evening! 
—Ted Trueblood 


ATTENTION FISHERMEN! 


Best Time 


The general trout season runs from Oc- 
tober 1 to April 30, but some waters are 
open the year around. October and April 
are good months most places, although the 
best times vary in different areas. 


License 


A tourist angling license, which costs two 
pounds ($5.60), is good for 30 days and 
entitles the holder to fish anywhere in New 
Zealand. 


Tackle 


A medium-weight spinning outfit will 
serve for casting and trolling. Some waters 
are restricted to flies only. The fly fisher- 
man should have an 814- or 9-foot rod, 
capable of making long casts, and a good 
sinking line to fit it. Most fishing calls for 
wet flies fished deep. He should also have 
a 714- or 8-foot rod and floating line for 
dry flies. Both fly lines should be attached 
to 100 yards of backing. 

New Zealand trout hit American flies and 
lures, but there are many good tackle 
stores and it is wise to buy some of the 
local favorites in each area. Many waters 
can be fished with boots, but waders are 
needed for others. 


Clothes 


The same as you’d wear in America at the 
same season—but remember, in New Zea- 
land April corresponds to October here. 


Guides 


There are fishing guides in all areas. Get 
a list of them from the New Zealand Goy- 
ernment Tourist Bureau, Royal Exchange 
House, Customhouse Quay. Wellington. 
The Tourist Bureau also maintains offices 
at 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 153 
Kearny Street, San Francisco, and 510 
West 6th Street, Los Angeles. You'll need 
a New Zealand visa in your U.S. passport. 


Transportation 
Air New Zealand flies DC-8’s from Los 
Angeles to Auckland on Wednesday and 
Friday evenings, with one stop in Hono- 
lulu. Total air time is 14 hours. Upon ar- 
rival, the best system is to rent a car on the 
North Island and another on the South 
Island and fly between the two. All the 
good fishing areas are served by 


“coaches,” which is Kiwi for buses. 
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$3 MILLION HIT THAT FLOPPED 
[Continued fram page 61] 


“No, you can do it,” Mullett answered. 

More menacingly, Red said, “I tell you 
I want you to do it!" 

During this time the demolition work- 
ers had been quiet in deference to their 
boss, but now they began to holler anew. 
It started from the top of the building 
where some workmen had had a view of 
the holdup, They had seen the guns and 
the messengers being herded into the 
panel truck. These fellows began to 
shout, “No, Ray—no—get away! Leave 
him alone.’ Soon all the men were scream- 
ing at their foreman. 

Mullett listened for a moment, then 
said, “Look, fellow, I don’t know what's 
going on here, but I don’t want to get 
involved,” 

Red thought about drawing his gun 
and forcing Mullett to drive the wagon, 
but he knew that if he did, he'd be 
jumped by all these hard hats. He 
wouldn't have a chance. Instead, he tried 
pleading. “Aw, c'mon, please, This car’s 
blocking traffic. Get in and start it.” 

Mullett wavered. There was something 
wrong. This cop just didn’t look right. 
“No, | don't want to get involved,” he 
said and walked away. 

In one final desperate attempt, Red 
gave the key one final, useless turn, then 
got out and ran west on 41st Street— 
empty-handed. 


That left $3 million worth of gold and 
jewelry sitting in the middle of the street. 
One of the workmen who had been 
standing a half-dozen feet away from the 
wagon went over and looked inside, Cu- 
rious, he poked around the suitcases, saw 
the glitter of gems, and—without any 
trouble—started and drove the wagon be- 
hind a wall at the rear of the demolition 
site where it was hidden from the street. 
Immediately he leaped into the back and 
started filling his pockets. Within seconds, 
other workers joined him. They pushed 
and shoved and cursed and several fist- 
fights broke out. In minutes, a dozen or 
more hard hats had scooped packages of 
gems and jewelry from the wagon. They 
filled lunch boxes, hats and overall pock- 
ets. Some tried to hide it under debris 
on the site, but other workers discovered 
it and new fights broke out. Only the 
whistle signaling the end of lunch hour 
prevented a Donnybrook. 

A few minutes later, over at the Port 
Authority Building, pedestrians heard 
the shouts and pounding of the messen- 
gers inside the truck and released them to 
blurt details of the holdup to police— 
who immediately joined the comedy rou- 
tine, Detectives raced to 41st Street and 
found the station wagon gone. Suppos- 
ing the bandits had driven it away, the 
detectives radioed a full description and 
set a screen on all vehicles using the tun- 
nels and bridges out of Manhattan. The 
FBI was called in. 

Before long, detectives and FBI agents 
found the station wagon and its untidy 


TRUE 


“Tell you what. I'll bet you 10 bucks Nixon gets 
back on top before the New York Yankees do.” 
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suitcases. They assumed most of the loot 
was intact. There was still a great mass of 
it—the hard hats had been more frantic 
than efficient—and not even the AAA 
Service could know how much was miss- 
ing until a complete audit was made. 
Questioning of the workmen elicited only 
the story of a “cop” who couldn't drive 
a stick shift car and about his running 
away—after first scooping up some of the 
loot from the back. They had even moved 
the wagon behind the wall for “‘safekeep- 
ing. 

All that remained, police believed, was 
for them to release details of the world’s 
most snafued robbery to the Saturday 
morning newspapers. With great glee, 
reporters immortalized in print the mis- 
fortunes of poor Red, the hood victimized 
by modern automotive technology. So- 
phisticated New Yorkers, who take black- 
outs, blizzards and bare bosoms in stride, 
took this caper as one big joke. 

Kapatos read the papers and winced. 
He listened to the newscasts and suffered, 
“Very professional job,” said smirking 
detectives, “only the guy couldn't drive.” 
Kapatos, the mastermind, would gladly 
have died in the street in a shoot-out, but 
this laughter, this shame—‘I always do a 
good job—” was more than he could 
bear. 

Actually the worst was still to come for 
Kapatos. In truth, a sizeable amount ol 
“hot ice” was in circulation in Manhat- 
tan, but some was carried as far as Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, where one of the 
workmen maintained a farm. He dug a 
hole and buried it—a seemingly unneces- 
sary precaution since the police were un- 
aware workmen had stolen any loot. 

Unfortunately for the amateur thieves, 
some of the workers blabbed over the 
weekend. A security guard at a nearby 
truck terminal heard the gossip and on 
Monday—Veterans Day when the work- 
men were off—he nosed around the site 
and found a cache of gems in an aban- 
doned boiler, Cops and FBI agents were 
called again, and they conducted a foot 
by-foot search of the site. Five workers 
were charged with receiving stolen goods, 
which scared them and the others into 
surrendering their hoards, including the 
fellow from Pennsylvania. In this way all 
of the loot was eventually recovered. 

But that did Kapatos no good. Papers 
had another field day, retelling the story 
and emphasizing how the bandits were 
taken to the cleaners. 

Poor Tommy Kapatos. His misery was 
compounded when the FBI began sleuth- 
ing the case. Assisted by informants, 
agents zeroed in on one suspect—the 
toughest, meanest-looking cop any of the 
AAA messengers had ever seen, and one 
whose awesome appearance made him 
easy to identify. So the FBI rounded up 
Kapatos. 

At his trial, Jay Gold, the district at- 
torney, electrifed the courtroom with 
these words, “This case would have been 
a lot stronger if we had one more witness. 
and that witness was murdered one year 
ago and I have every reason to believe 
that he [Kapatos] murdered him.” There 
is no official confirmation, of course, but 
underworld rumor has it that the dead 
man had flaming red hair. 

—Robert A, Liston 


THE PILL THAT COULD KILL SPORT 
[Continued from page 37| 


psychological than anything else, but they 
do stimulate muscle growth. It's impor- 
tant to use them with intensiye weight 
training. You have to work hard, not 
just take the pills.” 

Bill Toomey, a relatively unknown 
track man at the University of Colorado 
during the early 1960's, decided to stay 
with track after college and took up the 
decathlon, a 10-event test of speed, 
strength and endurance. In December, 
1965, his athletic hopes were suddenly 
dimmed when he was stricken with mono- 
nucleosis and hospitalized for five weeks. 
He was kept out of training for four 
months. By early April, 1966, he was al- 
lowed to begin training again. He then 
began taking anabolic hormones to help 
rebuild his body. 

Three months later, beefed up to 195 
pounds from his normal 175, Toomey 
set a world record in the decathlon, scor- 
ing personal lifetime bests in five events. 
He is now the leading contender for the 
1968 Olympic title. In one season, the 
27-year-old Toomey had moved from 
16th to first on the all-time decathlon 
list. 

In discussing the pills, Toomey is cau- 
tious. “I don’t really think T can validly 
state it was an aid,” he says, “but I don’t 
think it hurt me either. It helped me 
keep my weight. It allows a guy to as- 
similate more protein. But I'm worried 
about what knowledge of these pills will 
result in. The kids will see the good, not 
the bad, that’s what worries me. | don’t 
want other athletes to think that all you 
have to do is take the pills and suddenly 
you're a great athlete. You've got to 
work, that's the big thing—work.” 

Toomey is worried about the effect of 
too much pill-publicity on young ath- 
letes but he doesn’t think there is any- 
thing immoral about using them. For 
others, especially in Europe, the question 
of ethics and public opinion has become 
a hot issue. Harold Connolly was recently 
approached by a BBC sports announcer 
who had heard about Connolly's steroid- 
taking and subsequent world record in 
the hammer throw. 

“Don't you agree that the taking of 
hormones is, in effect, immoral?” asked 
the announcer. 

“Not at all,” Connolly answered em- 
phatically. “f don't see anything unethi- 
cal or immoral about it at all. Under the 
supervision of a doctor, using hormones 
to strengthen the body for competition 
is no worse than taping an athlete's weak 
ankles or allowing him to wear glasses if 
his eyes are weak.”’ 

But this opinion is not shared in Great 
Britain, The British Amateur Athletic 
Board is presently waging a nationwide 
war against the use of steroids in sports. 

“Any ergogenic aid in sport is in vio- 
lation of the Olympic Ideal," said Ron 
Pickering, one of the British national 
coaches, during a television interview re- 
cently. Many European coaches are seri- 
ously concerned about the situation, They 
fear that widespread use of anabolic hor- 
mones could actually kill sports by mak- 
ing all previous records meaningless, 
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The American coaches and athletes 
who argue in fayor of the pills are quick 
to point out that the use of anabolic hor- 
mones in sports does not contravene the 
International Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion's rules on doping, since steroids do 
not stimulate muscles and nerves or para- 
lyze the sense of fatigue. Nor are steroids 
habit-forming, unlike the drugs which 
act as stimulants. 

Dr. G. W. Liddle of the Vanderbilt 
University School of Medicine feels that 
the effects of steroids on athletic per- 
formance should be studied further, He 
has been conducting research with ana- 
bolic steroids during the past 10 years, 
buc until lace 1966 he was not aware that 
athletes have been taking them, He feels 
that the psychological factors involved in 
the taking of steroids in sports may play 
a larger part in the success of the athletes 
than the steroids themselves. 

“T think someone should do a con- 
trolled study of the effects of steroids on 
sports performance before everyone starts 
taking them,” said Doctor Liddle. “It 
could be that it will just be a passing 
fad, 

“If it is proved that there are valuable 
effects, let's see how valuable they are 
and balance them against the disadyan- 
tages before making a judgment. If there 
are very great advantages, then perhaps 
we can accept small disadvantages.” 

The disadvantages that Doctor Liddle 
refers to are the side effects that may ac- 
company the taking of steroids. Many of 
the anabolic products are advertised 
having few or only mild side effects, but 
in long-term use, doctors and drug manu- 
facturers agree that they are still not en- 
tirely free from risk. 

The most severe warnings seem to be 
aimed at people who might take too large 
a dose of steroids or take the pills over 
too long a period of time. Many athletes 
may decide that if taking one pill is good, 
then two pills will be better. It's a risky 
theory. 

A general report on anabolic hormones, 
published for U.S. pharmacists, warns of 
a variety of possible side effects, includ- 
ing nausea, vomiting, cdema (accumu- 
lation of fluids in certain body tissues) 
and disturbances of liver function, 

The anabolic pills are actually syn- 
thetic male hormones—synthesized in an 
attempt to increase their strength-devel- 
oping properties, while reducing the side 
effects. One product is claimed to have 
reduced the possibility of harmful side 
effects by 150 to 250 times. 

Still there have been enough warnings 
issued by various medical groups—some 
of them contracdictory—to convince most 
athletes to be cautious when taking 
steroids, Because of such warnings, a good 
many U.S. athletes have decided to take 
the pills for no more than four weeks a 
year, usually during the period of heavi- 
est strength training. 

Some coaches, however, are inclined 
to discount the whole matter of side ef- 
fects. Bob Hoffman, longtime coach of 
the U.S. Olympic weight-lifting team, 
says, “Despite the fears of doctors, I don't 
know of anybody who has been harmed 
by them.” He has used the pills himself, 
he says, and put on weight and strength 
very quickly. 
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give the coach or 
proud parent extra 
energy to cheer him 
on. Tuck a pack 

in the batter's 
pocket, too! 
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Apparently the risk of harmiul side 
effects can be reduced even more if the 
steroids are taken in injection form rather 
than in pills. Research conducted in 
England has shown that an injection of 
anabolic hormones lessens the risk of 
side effects and is three to five times as 
effective as the oral dose. “An injection 
of steroids once every two or three weeks 
would produce eyen better results than 
the daily taking of pills,” agrees Sweden's 
Olympic team doctor, Rolf Ljungqvist. 
“We won't know the best dosage, though, 
until we have conducted more experi- 
ments.” 

In Great Britain, where the taking of 
steroids in sport is receiving its greatest 
opposition, the British Board has strongly 
advised that its athletes “avoid use of any 
body-building pills and other drugs 
which, apart from being: ethically most 
undesirable, may well be dangerous to 
health.” 

Cooperating with the British board, 
the Sports Medicine Committee of the 
British Medical Association has issued a 
public statement concerning use of the 
pills, The committee, which includes 
Dr. Martyn Lucking, former British 
shot-put champion, warns the athletes of 
possible high blood pressure, jaundice 
and sterility. 

The American Medical Association 
has recently issued a similar statement 
categorically condemning the use of an- 
drogenicanabolic steroids except when 
medically indicated, 

“The use of anabolic hormones to 
make healthy athletes bigger and bet- 
ter is a heartless hypocrisy,” said 
Thomas H. Hayes, M.D., spokesman for 
the AMA, 

Some of the athletes who are presently 
taking steroids do occasionally voice 
fears because of such warnings. But their 
ambitions for success in sport so outweigh 
their fears that they shunt aside any 
thoughts of future problems and take the 
pills anyway. 

“I can’t see that it’s any worse for us 
to take male hormones than it is for 
women to take female hormones,” stated 
one husky football player from the Mid- 


THE SHORTCUT HORMONES: 
ARE AMERICAN ATHLETES 
USING THEM? 


[Continued from page 35] 


Racing Association, says that “As far 
as I know, none of them use them.” 
Buddy Leroux, the trainer of the Boston 
Celtics throughout their domination of 
the National Basketball Association, says 
that “no player of mine has ever been 
interested in anything like this.” When 
the New York Rangers were leading the 
National Hockey League at midseason, 
some Observers considered them suspect, 
They had finished in last place a year 
ago. But their trainer. Frank Paice, ap- 
peared confused when he was asked if his 
players were taking anabolic hormones, 
or steroids. 

“We've got something like steroids,” 
he said. “It's a liniment or something, 
isn’t it?” 

Told that it was a hormone product, 
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west. “Alter all, that’s what birth-control 
pills are.” 

But whatever side effects there might 
be for male athletes who take male hor- 
mones, they are minor in comparison 
with the sex-changing ill effects that can 
befall a woman athlete who takes them. 

It is possible for a very feminine ath- 
lete to take anabolic hormones in an elf- 
fort to gain the strength necessary to 
achieve world class in sport, and at the 
same time lose her femininity almost com- 
pletely. 

In fact, there is much speculation 
throughout Europe that hormone pills 
were a factor in the case of the five girls 
(four from the Soviet Union and one 
from Rumania) who failed to appear at 
the 1966 European Championships in 
Budapest. It was the first time in the his- 
tory of international athletics that female 
athletes were required to pass an on-the- 
spot physical examination proving they 
were girls, and those five—winners of nine 
previous European Championship titles 
and seven Olympic gold medals—did not 
show up for the physical. 

The physical examination consisted of 
a standard examination, conducted by 
three women gynecologists, and then hor- 
mone tests for any of the girls who might 
be classified as “doubtful.” 

Among the girls missing from the So- 
viet team were the famous Tamara and 
Irina Press—winners of five Olympic gold 
medals in 1960 and 1964, The burly sis- 
ters, referred to as the “Press Brothers” 
by some of their feminine competitors, 
could not attend, according to Soviet 
officials, because their mother was ill. 

Also missing from the USSR team were 
Enropean long-jamp champion, Tatyana 
Schelkanova, and three-time European 
sprint champion, Maria Itkina. Both 
were listed as injured and thus were not 
taken to the competition, although there 
were other injured athletes on the Soviet 
team that made the trip to Budapest. 

The other missing girl was Rumania’s 
two-time Olympic champion, Tolanda 
Balas, who had raised the high-jump 
world record 14 times since 1956. She 
was in Budapest for the championships, 


but refused to take the physical exam- 
ination. 

Naturally when five of the world’s best 
female athletes are not available for a 
major championship, wild stories fill the 
air. Amid a raft of rumors in Budapest, 
the head coach of the Soviet team, Gay- 
riil Korobkoy, finally offered the follow- 
ing explanation: 

“There may be some girls who would 
simply not feel happy about undergoing 
these examinations. It is a difficult mat- 
ter psychologically and there may be a 
few who will prefer not to compete in 
such major meetings in the future, for 
fear of embarrassment.” Many observers, 
of course, felt that this statement did not 
tell the full story. ‘They continued to 
speculate about other factors that might 
explain the absence of the five athletes. 

More recently, word has come from 
the Soviet Union that two of the women 
in question, Irina Press and Maria Itkina, 
have since been barred from the Soviet 
team championships in Leninakan. No 
reason was given. 

What are the feelings of the different 
nations about the ever-growing practice 
of using anabolic hormones in sport? 

Male athletes from the USSR, the other 
Eastern European nations and the USA 
are using them and saying little. 

The British sports leaders, whose ar 
guments against use of the pills have 
been based largely on moral grounds, 
are indignant and are preparing to de- 
mand that the international rule on dop- 
ing be expanded to include steroids. 

The smaller nations, who are just 
learning that they may not have been 
competing on an equal basis with the 
world’s sports powers, are still in a state 
of shock and don't know whether to jump 
on the steroid bandwagon or to argue 
for prohibition of the pills. 

But one thing is certain. Steroids can- 
not be barred from sport until there is 
an adequate test to determine whether 
an athlete has been taking them or not. 
And most of the experts agree that per- 
fecting such a test for men will be a 
difficult, if net impossible, task. 

—Tom Ecker 


Paice shrugged. “I never heard of it 
he replied. 

Dave Marr, the 1965 PGA champion 
who is among the smaller golfers on the 
pro tour, would seem to be the type to 
benefit from anabolic hormones in order 
to lengthen his drives. But he says, “‘I 
never even heard of them.’” He doubts 
that any golfers use them, “not even Gar 
Player, Gary is a health nut, but he goes 
for health foods and exercise. He's not 
a pill guy.” 

As for tennis, Dr. Norman Rudy, 
who has accompanied the U.S, Dayis Cup 
team to Spain and Brazil the last two 
years, reports that “no player has ever 
mentioned them to me.” If they had, 
would say no at the present time.” 

Another athlete who neyer heard of 
anabolic hormones is Don Spero, of New 
York City, the world single-sculls rowing 
champion. When a spokesman for the 
Amateur Athletic Union, the ruling body 
of most amateur sports in the United 


States, was asked about anabolic hor- 
mones, he replied, “Is it a stimulant?” 

Informed that it was considered a nu- 
tritional aid, he said, “If it’s not a stimu- 
lant, we have no rule against it." 

Pete Rozelle, the commissioner of the 
National Football League, has no scout- 
ing report on anabolic hormones. “I’m 
not familiar with this pharmaceutical 
product,” Rozelle stated. “If it develops 
into something which would require a 
ruling. I would have to refer it to compe- 
tent medical authority.” 

Judging by the opinion of Doctor 
Brusky, the Packer physician, the ruling 
would be negative. 

“No healthy pro football player needs 
anabolic hormones,” says Doctor Brusky. 
“The most important things for a pro 
football player are proper diet and proper 
rest. These steroids aren't going to do 
anything for him that he can't do him- 
self.” 

Another team physictan, Doctor James 


Let’s say you just bought 
a used car from a VW dealer. 
You’re driving along a peaceful 
country road and the motor quits, 


the transmission drops out, 
the rear axle breaks 
and the electric clock starts to work. 
Don’t worry. 


Volkswagen dealers guarantee their used cars. 

And the guarantee covers everything that 
makes a car tick. 

So the engine, transmission, and rear axle 
will all be repaired or replaced free. 

In fact, even if the electrical system shorts out, 
the front axle assemblies become unassembled 
and the brakes go out of adjustment on that 
peaceful country road, he'll repair or replace 
them free, too. Because he guarantees them all 
100% for 30 days or 1000 miles. Whichever 
comes first. 

If you know about used cars, you 
know that this is the period when any- 
thing big that's going to go wrong with 
one will usually go wrong. Though 
nobody will be more surprised if it 
does than a Volkswagen dealer. 


—— 
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his car 
has passed 
our I6-point 
safety and 


performance 
test. 


He completely inspects every car he gets as 
a trade-in. And anything that needs repairing 
or replacing gets repaired or replaced right 
then and there, before he puts the Volkswagen 
guarantee sticker on the windshield. 

Just so you won't be misled, it doesn’t have 
io be a Volkswagen to rate the sticker. You'd 
be surprised at all the big cars people trade in 
iust to get their hands on one of our little ones. 

Big or little, any trade-ins with a guarantee 
sticker on them already have some of the 
dealer's money in them. 

Enough for him to want to be really 
sure the one you drive away in isnt 
goingto comeback and costhim more. 

But if it should, (1) it's sort of nice 
to know you have a place to bring it 
back to, and (2) better him than you. 


Look for this sticker and you won't get stuck. 


Nicholas of the New York Jets. points 
out that “the only time it might be help- 
ful is for a player who, for one reason or 
another, has lost a lot of weight,” Sig- 
nificantly, though, Doctor Nicholas did 
not prescribe them when the Jets bad 
such a player last season. Carl McAdams, 
a rookie linebacker, suffered a fractured 
ankle. During his convalescence, he lost 
410 pounds. 

“T won't prescribe them for a football 
player,” says Doctor Nicholas, “until 
there is more documented evidence re- 
garding all the side effects of them.” 

According to Doctor Kerlan of the 
Dodgers, “The less drugs an athlete uses, 
the better off he is. I prefer to see no 
artificial devices. I’ve had players ask 
me about them, especially if they have a 
problem keeping their weight. But I've 


never prescribed them for any of the 
players.” As lor Koufax's arthritic arm 
treatments, Doctor Kerlan explains that 
anabolic hormones would have been use- 
less. 

Most doctors agree that anabolic hor- 
mones can be helpful to elderly people 
who have been “depleted” of strength 
and weight. “But an elderly person and 
an old athlete are ovo entirely different 
things,”” says Doctor Pacheco, who treats 
all of the 20-odd boxers handled by An- 
gelo Dundee. Clay's trainer. “An old ath- 
lete might be anywhere from 30 to 40. 
He’s not elderly. But I believe there is 
no need for anything such as anabolic 
hormones when you have a finely trained 
body, It makes no sense to alter the body 
mechanism, It’s like a court of law. You 
don't go into it unless you haye to. Ifa 


fighter is approaching $0, 1 might give 
him a vitamin, But even there he's look- 
ing for a crutch. I’ve found that the 
ones who ask about vitamins are the ones 
who haven't been training properly. They 
expect a miracle and it doesn’t work that 
way. Cassius Clay would not need hor- 
mones. He is the finest athlete I’ve ever 
seen,” 

As much as doctors deery their use, 
however, many people in sports are watch- 
ing the progress of anabolic hormones. 

Typical was the comment of George 
MacCall, the nonplaying captain of the 
U.S, Davis Cup team for the last two 
years. When he was asked what he knew 
about them, he replied, Nothing.’ Then, 
with a laugh, he added, “But if they're 
any good, let me know.” 

—Dave Anderson 


THE SUPERMANLY 
STEROIDS: CAN THEY MAKE 
YOU “MORE MALE’’? 


[Continued from page 37] 


beachboys who flexed their biceps. Word 
spread to the athletic community. Shot- 
putters and discus throwers were espe- 
cially interested in the pills. Most athletes 
and coaches thought the drugs were sim- 
ple “weight gain pills." Inquiries which 
flooded the Committee showed that use of 
the pills, or interest in them, was wide- 
spread across the country and even 
reached high school levels. Some basket- 
ball players were taking them in hope of 
increasing their height an inch or two. 
The Committee, whose members are 
team physicians and doctors on the 
sports firing line, launched an investi- 
gation and issued a report in September, 
1965. “There is no excuse for giving 
|the drugs] to athletes of any age.’" the 
Committee stated. The National Ath- 
letic Trainers’ Association in a meeting 
at Kansas City took the same stand. 
Two medical reasons are given by 
those who oppose use of the pills by ath- 
letes: They say the pills do not give 
any benefits; and 2. they point to risk of 


insidious side effects, some of which may 
not show up for a long time. 

No benefit? Some athletes laugh at 
this contention. They are absolutely 
and honestly convinced that the pills 
have made them mightier. But the anti- 
pill faction stresses the psychic lift be- 
stowed by a needle jabbed into a gluteus 
muscle or by the belief that one has swal- 
lowed magic. There is no firm evidence 
that the pills increase the stamina of a 
healthy athlete. Dr, William Fowler and 
his associates at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, put pill-takers and 
nonpill-takers through bicycle exercises 


/ 


and strength tests giving precise measure- 


ments of work output, The pill-takers 
didn’t show any improvement at all. 

It is true that the pills can and often 
do increase weight. Part of this, accord- 
ing to the A.M.A. Council on Drugs, 
comes from increased food intake, espe- 
cially of protein, Steak-loaded training 
tables and strenuous workouts which do 
increase muscle and stamina evidently 
deserve some credit. 

Not all of the weight gain induced by 
the pills is lean muscle, An indetermi- 
nate amount is noumuscular fluid. Ana- 
bolic steroids, like the male hormone and 
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many other steroids, tend to retain salt 
and water in the tissues, not enough to 
make an oyersteroided athlete squish 
when he walks, and perhaps even an ad- 
vantage to a shot-putter, but no great 
help to a hundred-yard dash man. This 
salt-retaining action is one reason why 
doctors are warned not to give the pills 
to patients with heart or kidney diseases. 

What about side effects? Since all ana- 
bolic steroids have much the same vyiri- 
lizing action as testosterone, the male hor- 
mone, though in lesser degree, how can 
they be harmful to men? If a normal 
amount of testosterone is good, isn’t a lot 
of it better? 

\ few steroid pills taken over a short 
period are unlikely to do harm to a 
healthy young man. Relatively long use 
or repeated intermittent use is anotlier 
matter. Adolescent boys run the risk of 
shrunken testes and considerable de- 
creasé in testosterone output. A special 
concern of the Committee on Medical 
Aspects of Sports is that high-school boys 
who hear rumors of prodigious accom- 
plishments by college and pro athletes 
“on the pills’ may strive to do likewise, 
to the ultimate detriment of their man- 
hood. 

Adult athletes who take too many 
steroids run some risks: decreased sex 
drive, decreased testosterone and sperm 
production, reduction in funetion and 
size of the testicles. This is a slow, insidi- 
ous change over a long period of time. 
It comes about because glands which 
are already doing a man’s work tend to 
lie down on the job when pills take over 
some of their functions. 

If steroids are given to bring hormone 
supply up to normal, there is little risk 
of such changes. But few athletes have 
clinical hormone deficiencies. 

Athletes and laymen often assume that 
all “steroid pills” are the same. There 
are many hundreds of steroids, some of 
which are produced by the body and 
many more by chemists. A steroid isn’t 
necessarily masculinizing. It may even 
be feminizing. 

All steroids haye a nucleus of four 
rings of carbon atoms. Chains of differ- 
ent atoms attached to this nucleus at dif- 
ferent places change the actions of 
steroid profoundly, A steroid with the 
right atoms in position is testosterone; 
another is a female sex hormone—or 
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cholesterol, or an oral contraceptive, or 
a cortisonelike hormone of the adrenal 
glands, Those which have excited ath- 
letes are a very limited family of ana- 
bolic-androgenic steroids with a dozen or 
so members. 

The medical case against these steroids 
for athletes rests on findings of no bene- 
fit and risk of disturbing side effects. 

The case for them in properly diag- 
nosed conditions is strong and unques- 
tioned. Replacement of deficiencies is 
always valid. With advancing years a 
man produces less testosterone, with 
some diminishing of its tissue-building, 
energizing, anabolic effects. The body 
may lose protein, the bones may lose cal- 
cium and become easily breakable; there 
may be vague symptoms such as de- 
creased sex interest and capacity, irri- 
tability, and depression. In such cases, 
judicious doses of androgenic-anabolic 
steroids or testosterone itself may restore 
protein balance, feelings of vigorous 
well-being, and a glint in the eye. 


Because these synthetic or self-pro- 
duced steroids are potent substances di- 
rectly related to sex, it is not surprising 
that myths have grown up about them. 
Their capacity to cause masculine pat- 
terns of body hain and beard growth in 
women, deepen their yoices, and other- 
wise virilize them, gives seeming support 
to popular belief that sex can be changed 
by hormones and women can become 
men, or vice versa. 

It can't be done. So-called sex trans- 
forming operations merely intensify as 
far as possible the true sex which was 
misidentified at birth. Ambiguous ducts 
and orifices of a newborn baby can puzzle 
even a doctor; internal organs which may 
be malformed in scores of ways are not 
visible to inspection. If the child is 
raised in the “wrong” sex, surgeons can 
remove conflicting tissue and do some 
plastic renovation of external structures, 
which may be cosmetically satisfying. 
Hormone treatments appropriate to the 
true sex can then be very valuable. But 
in themselves, hormones cannot change 
Sex. 

The strange case of supposedly female 
Iron Curtain athletes who shied away 
from physical examinations to determine 
their sex is a hot topic for locker-room 
bull sessions. We asked an eminent en- 
docrinologist for his opinion. He couldn't 
diagnose patients he had never seen, but 
he made an educated guess. They are 
probably male pseudo-hermaphrodites— 
persons who are coarsely female in ap- 
pearance and genital architecture but 
who have functioning testes instead of 
ovaries. Which is to say, men who have 
been a little shortchanged but still are 
unfair competition to ordinary women. 

Whether they were born male or fe- 
male, the endocrinologist said, could be 
determined without an embarrassing 
physical examination. All that is neces- 
sary is a few cells scraped from the inside 
of the mouth. The cells are stained and 
prepared in complex ways and examined 
under a miscroscope. If the person is a 
born female, very tiny dark spots called 
sex chromatin can be seen in the cells. 
If there's no sex chromatin, the person 
is a born male. —Donald G. Cooley 
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FIGHT TO SAVE THE MUSTANGS 
[Continued from page 53] 


food. For conflicting reasons. federal of- 
ficials have arbitrarily decreed that the 
animals must be “removed. This meaus 
they face one of two fates. Either they will 
be rounded up and sold for two to five 
cents a pound to western canneries, 
where they will be ground into dog food, 
cat food and chicken feed, or they may 
be shot where they stand. 


Iie only force that has saved them 
from slaughter so far has been Lloyd 
Tillett’s remarkable stubbornness. With 
the backing of his mother and brother, 
he has taken on a phalanx of government 
functionaries in a maddening battle now 
m its seventh year. To keep the horses, 
he has claimed protective ownership of 
them and, in turn, has defied one federal 
order after another, risked thousands of 
dollars. and survived reprisals that 
threatened to drive the family out of the 
cattle business. “But goddammit,” he de- 
clares, “I’m going to saye those horses, 
ho matter what.” 

In reality, Lloyd Tillett is fighting for 
much more than the wild herd of the 
Pryor Range, which amounts to about 
140 head. Since the days of Indian rule, 
the wild horse population of our western 
states has been reduced from a figure in 
the millions to about 15,000. Even that 
number is 5.000 fewer than it was in the 
late 1950's. 

fronically, the agency that has pressed 
hardest to doom the Pryor herd is the 
Bureau of Land Management. an arm of 
the U.S. Department of Interior which, 
a5 it conservation unit, is responsible for 
“protecting the priceless heritage and 
destiny” of our public lands. However 
taxpayers might interpret this duty, 
BLM policy-makers see their function 
chiefly as that of maintaining the well- 
being of “the habitat, the land.” With 
that duty in mind, Bureau officials charge 
the wild horse herd has contributed 
significantly to “poor range conditions” 
on the rocky federal-owned land in the 
sagebrash-dotted Pryors. The horses are 
accused of “overgrazing’’ on grass and 
other forage which is needed by commer- 
cial livestock. 

According to several experts—and the 
BLM’s own private admissions—the 
charge is made without much evidence, 
Nevertheless, spurred by a Presidential 
edict to “improve forage capacity’ in 
poor range areas, the BLM has pinned the 
blame for sparse grass cover in the Pryors 
squarely on the mustangs. 

Lloyd Tillett and a number of other 
western experts do not agree. Tillett, 
at 46 a walking Marlboro ad in tight 
jeans, mua-caked boots and roll-brimmed 
hat, isn’t a man to accept a decision just 
because someone with a desk and a title 
happens to make it. He is like a char 
acter out of the Old West, sturdy, inde- 
pendent, making up his own mind on 
the evidence he sees before him. He lives 
with his wife and three children on the 
lonely Montana cattle ranch his parents 
homesteaded 25 miles north of Lovell, 
Wyoming, long ago. He is as tough as the 
land itself. 
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He built his lox house and its massive 
fireplace with his own big, calloused 
hands, using timbers and stones he snaked 
out of the mountains. Again as in the 
Old West, he hung the exterior with 
ancient buffalo skulls and Indian tepee 
poles. He can gut a deer in seconds. and 
has amassed a wall-wide oun collection. 

In his eyes, the West's wild horses are 
a part of our “priceless heritage” that 
should not be cavalierly disposed of. 
“God knows, enough from America’s 
past has been wasted without tearing 
down what's left.” he says. “Some of 
the horses in these mountains are prob- 
ably descendants of those that carried 
the Sioux and Cheyenne against Custer 
at the Littke Big Horn, just 60 miles 
away. They're magnificent animals. They 
don’t deserve to end up in cans.” 

BLM officials don’t like to talk about 
what will happen to the horses under the 
removal edict. In fact, the terms “shoot” 
and “dog food” used in reference to the 
wild horses bring expressions of shock 
from Bureau people, 

“Perish the thought!” exclaims BLM’s 
thin, bushy-browed state director, Harold 
Tysk at his office at Billings, Montana, 
District supervisor Dante Solari, a stocky, 
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balding man, chimes in, “That's the 
farthest thing from our minds.” 

But both these protectors of our natu- 
ral heritage hastily add that they do not 
speak for what “other people might do,” 
and Tysk notes that “if whoever takes 
the horses off the range wants to sell them 
to canneries, that's his business.” 


What “other people’’—specifically horse 
runners operating with BLM sanction— 
have done to mustangs on public lands 
elsewhere in the West has aroused Amer- 
ican horse fans. In big roundups on pub- 
lic land in Wyoming, for example, run- 
ners helping the government “improve 
range conditions” stitched mustangs’ nos- 
trils together with baling wire so they 
couldn't get enough air to race for free- 
dom. A Rawlins, Wyoming, _photographe r 
named Verne Wood says, “I’ve seen rid- 
ers on BLM roundups slit the throats of 
colts and let them run and bleed until 
they dropped, I've seen horses’ knee 
joints swell up as big as water buckets 
from being chased mercilessly. I've seen 
runners tie up a horse's front foot and 
then run him 25 miles until his shoulder 
was swelled beyond recognition—and con- 
sider it all a hig joke.” 


When the government wanted to re- 
move horses from Wyoming's Red Desert 
some years ato, if was proposed that they 
be shot ane their careasses burned. Then 
an enterprising professional runner, who 
has caught over 36,000 wild horses dur- 
ing his career, suggested that the animals 
could be eliminated more efficiently by 
herding them together with aircraft and 
auctioning them off to slaughterhouses. 
In Nevada, where the BLM has jurisdic 
tion over 85 percent of the land, horses 
were once commonly flushed from canyon 
hideouts by noisy diving planes or by 
peppering with buckshot, then lassoed 
with ropes tied to old tires, and finally 
run to exhaustion by pickup trucks. Use 
of trucks and planes for that purpose, 
however, ended when employment of 
motor vehicles for “mustanging’’ was out- 
lawed by Congress in 1959. Significantly, 
the principal opponent of this particular 
bit of legislation was the BLM. 

One of the nation’s most authorita- 
tive naturalists and western historians, 
Dr. Harold McCracken, who has led 
numerous expeditions for New York 
City’s famous American Museum of Nat- 
ural History and other scientific institu- 
tions, and who has written a number of 
articles for Truk about the West, de- 
clared recently, “If the BLM moves 
against that herd in Montana, it will be 
one of the greatest disgraces to conserva- 
tion and to our heritage since the 
slaughter of the buffalo. And if they get 
away with it, the same people are going 
to do the same thing in other areas.” 


Except in western ranch country, the 
BLM probably is one of the least known 
government agencies, but its power is 
considerable. By law, it controls most 
of what happens on more than 467,- 
000,000 acres of government-held land. 
That means it directly influences the 
lives of the 28,000 farmers und ranchers 
who buy BLM grazing permits, so they 
can turn their livestock onto public 
ranges to feed at certain times of the 
year. The government grass supplements 
the forage on the stockmen’s private land. 

The ‘Tilletts use grazing permits. 
Lloyd ‘Tillett, his brother Royce and 
their 77-year-old mother jointly operate 
the IX cattle ranch, with 9,000 acres 
stretching along Crooked Creek on both 
sides of the Montana-Wyoming border. 
Though they are among the biggest land- 
owners in the Pryor region, every year 
they need to use a good part of the sur- 
rounding 65,000 acres of public domain 
to get their 1,000-head herd meaty for 
market. It's estimated that 10 million 
head of domestic stock graze the BLM’s 
western districts, along with about L,- 
300.000 big-game animals. 

But the BLM’s duty to maintain a 
proper balance between grazing stock 
and the land’s supportive capabilities 
leaves no provision for wild horses. Be- 
cause the horses are not licensed as pri- 
vate grazing stock, or considered game 
animals or wildlife by the Bureau, they 
enjoy no legally protected position on 
public lands. 

There is little doubt that the wild herd 
of the Pryors, an obscure cluster of moun- 
tains on Montana's south-central border, 
possesses unusual historical appeal. An- 
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thropologists believe that mustangs first 
spread into the area around 1710. The 
horses’ ancestors most likely had drifted 
this far north after breaking away from 
Coronado’s 1540 expedition through the 
Southwest. Once in the Pryors, many of 
the horses were captured by Indians. 

Until the present dispute, the principal 
threat to the herd has been individual 
horse runners, who were especially active 
during the Depression of the ‘30's, The 
runners sold their prime catches as rodeo 
bucking broncs, but most of the horses 
went to canneries at $5 a head. 

In 1946, when the herd had been 
sapped from about 1,200 to roughly its 
present size, the ‘Tilletts took their first 
step to halt the wholesale mustanging. 
The family was moved by a feeling that 
the horses were part of the mountains. 
As Lloyd Tillett explains in his deep 
voice, “just to look at them was good. 
And we were fed up with the treatment 
they were getting, the same as we'd be 
madder than hell if some s.o.b. came in 
and bulldozed these mountains.” 


n conversations around Lovell, and 
face to face with any horserunners he en- 
countered, Tillet began claiming owner- 
ship of the herd in blunt. no-nonsense 
terms, despite the fact that the 50 square 
miles of mountains and red clay foot- 
hills the horses roam is largely territory 
managed by the BLM. 

For the next few years, the Tillett 
claim spawned only minor inconvenience. 
But in February, 1961, President Kennedy 
directed the Department of Interior to 
“accelerate . . . practices to reduce ero- 
sion and improve forage capacity,” with 
special attention to “Jands on which for- 
age capacity has been badly depleted or 
destroyed.” The BLM was put on notice 
to whip lousy ranges into shape. In Mon- 
tana, that meant whatever grazing land 
there was in the Pryors had to be regu- 
lated. It was to be reserved for cattle and 
game animals. Soon the Tilletts, as the 
protectors of the wild horses, began to 
feel the heat. 

Royce Tillett, tall, soft-spoken, three 
years older than Lloyd, recalls how the 
BLM’s campaign started. “For a while, 
whenever we'd see the Bureau's district 
man Solari or one of his agents, we’d be 
told, ‘You've got to get rid of those wild 
horses.’ Finally we realized it was an 
order.” 

Solari explained why the Pryor area 
was picked for closer control—in words 
that have been applied as a basis for 
many other mustang roundups. “Range 
conditions where thése horses are run- 
ning are poor. This is mainly the result 
of the horses. If they are not removed, 
the number of cattle belonging to stock- 
men who depend on these grazing lands 
for their livelihood will have to be re- 
duced to provide ample feed for the 
horses." 

When Lloyd Tillett first heard this 
contention, he told Solari forthrightly 
that, as a stockman, he thought it un- 
adulterated drivel. He still believes it is. 
“If this was real grass country, I’d have 
to agree it’s in pretty bad shape,” he says. 
“But unless climatic conditions change 
considerably, this Pryor area will always 
be some of the worst damn range in the 
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state, It’s rocky, dry. rugged terrain with 
not more than 10 inches of rain a year, a 
semidesert, really. Hell, there’s not 
enough forage in a lot of these red foot- 
hills to stop erosion whether any animal 
is grazing or not. But drought and ter- 
rain are the villains, not horses.” 

What's more, Tillett and his influen- 
tial supporter, Doctor McCracken, term 
the alleged conflict between horses and 
cows for food “ridiculous.” According to 
McCracken, “The horses stick back in 
the mountains in places too rugged for 
cattle to graze. They may come out for 
water only once every few days, and then 
travel 10 miles to get it. Cattle couldn't 
survive under those conditions, so they 
stay in the gentler areas. You could put 
a thousand horses up there and still have 
no conflict.” 


A\nother horse expert, Col. Ed Phillips, 
president of the International Society 
for the Protection of Mustangs and Bur- 
ros, says that when he visited the Pryors 
last summer he found “as much dead 
grass carried over from last year as new 
grass this year.” There had simply not 
been enough horses to eat the grass avail- 
able. “So,” he concludes, “there is abso- 
lutely no foundation for statements that 
there is a shortage of forage for livestock.” 

There is, in fact, no established foun- 
dation for the BLM assumption that the 
Pryor range has deteriorated. Solari’s as- 
sistant, Birrell Hirschi, has admitted that 
before pressing the Tilletts for the herd’s 
removal. the Bureau ran no tests to de- 


termine whether the range was in any 
worse shape than it had been 10 years be- 
fore. Nor did the Bureau make a compar- 
ative inspection to learn whether forage 
in the section where the horses roam was 
really inferior to that elsewhere in the 
same general area. Colonel Phillips says 
he checked this point in the nearby Cus- 
ter Forest, in a part banned to both horses 
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and stock, and found that 
no better there.” 

Oddly enough, the Montana Fish and 
Game Department has joined in the de- 
cision of the BLM to remove the horses— 
but not, apparently, because they have 
destroyed forage. The Fish and Game 
people for years have been thinking of 
the Pryor range as a good place to in- 
troduce wild mountain sheep. Until now. 


“the grass was 


the presence of the horses has discour- 
aged such action. Bringing sheep into the 
same area used by the horses “would be 


foolish,” a game ofhcial declared, “be- 
cause we ed be ganging up on the re- 
sources.” 


But other observers assert the Mon- 
tana department has its head buried in 
sheep dip. Sheep, they contend, will con- 
centrate primarily on untouched grass in 
craggy canyon areas that even the wild 
horses can't reach—provided the sheep 
stay where the game wardens plant them. 
“IT know mountain sheep,” says Doctor 
McCracken, currently director of the 
Buffalo Bill Historical Center at Cody, 
Wyoming, “and the Pryors aren't the 
place for them. They'll move either to 
the grassier Bighorns, just a short dis- 
tance away, or to the Rockies,” 

Convinced at last that argument alone 
could not change the BLM'’s decision, 
Tillett began playing for time. When 
Solari issued a direct order to round up 
the horses and sell them, Tillett ex- 
plained that the job wouldn't be so sim- 
ple. Because the herd had been running 
wild in the mountains, the Montana 
Brand Board would insist on inspecting 
all those he took to be sure they were 
not branded stock belonging to someone 
else, Furthermore, since the horse area 
was on the Wyoming border, some of 
the mustangs would undoubtedly race 
across the line before they could be 
caught. As a matter of principle, Tillett 
declared, he wasn’t about to pay inspec- 
tion fees and travel expenses for Mon- 
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tana officials to check horses he caught 
in Wyoming. 

Months passed while the BLM tried 
unsuccessfully to persuade the Brand 
Board to bend its rules. Then suddenly 
the Tilletts discovered that the BLM was 
trying another approach. 

Checking on the horses one day, the 
brothers encountered three other men 
looking oyer the herd. The strangers ad- 
mitted they were horse runners, and said 
the BLM had referred them to the Til- 
letts to “try to make a deal.” 

Lloyd and Royce were outraged. “I 
told those characters that if they touched 
those horses, they'd have the biggest fight 
on their hands they ever saw,” Lloyd re- 
members. “And after 1 got through with 
them, the courts could start, ‘cause 1 was 
still claiming that herd.’’ The runners 
never came back. 

By 1964, the ‘Tilletts’ stubbornness 
had boomed the horse feud “from a light 
squabble into a full-blown conflict.” 
From then on, Lloyd says, the BLM was 
on him like a hawk after a cottontail. 
One ofhcial told him the Bureau office 
had already received bids from canneries 
for the herd, On another day, according 
to Lloyd. Solari reported that a Mon- 
tana mink farm was interested. “He said 
it was okay with the BLM if I went out 
and shot the horses and sold them for 
mink food." Later, the Tilletts got a let- 
ter from the mink farm, offering four 
cents a pound for dressed horsemeat. 


As the Tilletts refused each new pro- 
posal, often with spectacular cussing, the 
BLM agents trekked to their remote 
ranch, briefcases in hand, for a series of 
summit conferences. At one of these 
heated sessions, Lloyd and Royce recall, 
# BLM man suddenly proposed that the 
horses be declared predators, thus pay- 
ing the way for federal or state hunters 
to shoot them and for ordinary citizens 
to kill any “molesting” private property. 
This inspiration was shelved when some- 
one remembered that Montana law de- 
fines predators, in part, as meat eaters. 

Someone reportedly did shoot one. 
During the Tillett-BLM conferences, the 
Mountain Fish and Game Department 
sided again with the Bureau by expressing 
fear that the horses were competing for 
food with 3,500 deer in the Pryors. A de- 
partment representative asked Lloyd's 
permission to “kill three or four horses 
for stomach analysis.” Tillett flatly re- 
fused, but later a friend with the Depart- 
ment told him confidentially that a mus- 
tang was gunned down anyway, its belly 
sliced open and the stomach removed. 
No report of a horse stomach found filled 
with deer diet was ever issued. 


OP December 15, 1965, after BLM offi- 
cials realized that the Tilletts weren't to 
be moved by talk, the agency started 
hitting where it hurts. Lloyd Tillett re- 
ceived notice that 134 of “his” wild horses 
were grazing on public land illegally— 
that is, without permits—and therefore 
were subject to monthly “‘trespass’’ fines 
of $2 per head. “Once the horses have 
been remoyed to the satisfaction of this 
office,” Solari wrote, “we could meet with 
you and make final disposition of the 
trespass case.” Adding quickly, Tillett 
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calculated that if the BLM decided to 
fine him for all the time the herd had 
spent on the public range since it was 
first ordered off, he could wind up owing 
roughly $7,200. 

“The hope was to force him to get them 
off,” Hirschi concedes. “But we figured 
if he refused to pay the fines and still 
took no action, then we'd be able even- 
tually to have the horses rounded up 
ourselyes—and charge him the roundup 
fees, too.” 

Tillett didn’t buckle under the threat. 
So in February, 1966, the BLM took a 
more drastic step. It suspended the cat- 
tle grazing permits which the Tillett 
family had held for decades. The official 
reason given was that improper fencing 
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existed on Tillett land, but several BLM 
officials admit privately that the horse 
controversy weighed heavily in the 
action. 

To the Tilletts, the suspension meant 
big trouble. “If we couldn't use BLM 
land for spring grazing,’ Lloyd points 
out, “we'd have to send the cattle right 
to our summer pastures, A hundred and 
forty cattle eating summer grass in the 
spring can do more damage than 3,000 
later on. And if the feed ran out before 
fall, it could cost us $4,000 to $5,000 in 
lost weight when we went to market.” 

At last, Lloyd gloomily decided he had 
met a power play he couldn't buck. He 
called the BLM and said he was willing 
to drop his pretense of ownership. Under 


Montana Jaw, the horses then would be 
considered “unclaimed property” and 
could be collected in an official roundup. 

Tillett had only one condition. He 
asked the Bureau for assurance that the 
herd would not be shot. BLM State Di- 
rector Tysk replied that he could not 
“make a guarantee of that nature.” 

Then, even as Lloyd ‘Tillett was grimly 
accepting what seemed to be a conclusive 
licking, the horses began attracting allies. 
Two officers of the Lovell Chamber of 
Commerce, whose cars for years have car- 
ried Wyoming license plates emblazoned 
with a bucking bronco symbol, suddenly 
realized that these genuinely wild horses 
could be a smash tourist attraction for the 
town, since Lovell was nearest their range 
and lies on a main route to Yellowstone 
National Park, 100 miles away. News- 
papers became interested, and stories of 
the impending slaughter hit front pages 
all over the West. Letters poured in—to 
the Chamber, the Tilletts, the BLM, and 
to Congressmen in Washington, 


Unexpectedly, in April, as the yolume 
of comments on the mustangs increased, 
the Bureau announced a stay of execu- 
tion. Solari promised that the Tilletts’ 
grazing rights would be restored and the 
trespass fines forgotten, and the horses 
would not be bothered until a thorough 
“range inyentory study” could be made. 
The survey would determine the range’s 
true condition and reveal conclusively 
whether it is capable of supporting pro- 
perly the horses, wildlife and private 
stock now running on it. 

The field work for the survey was 
started shortly, and the results are to 
be announced this spring of 1967. But 
to Pryor area residents, the whole 
idea was a deliberate Bureau stall, 
As Lloyd Tillett sees it, “The BLM 
has just backed away from the issue 
to let things cool off. Then when every- 
one has forgotten about the horses, 
they'll move in for the kill. If anyone 
kicks, they'll have a slanted survey to 
offer as justification." ; 

In light of this charge, an interview 
with BLM’s Birrell Hirschi, a muscular 
young blond who describes himself as 
“chief ramrod of the range survey,” ap- 
pears significant. While the study’s field 
work was still awaiting analysis, he re- 
vealed that this was not the first survey 
of the Pryor range, A previous one had 
been conducted jointly by the BLM and 
the federal Bureau of Reclamation back 
in 1951. It concluded that “the whole 
area where the horses are is waste. suit- 
able for timber, maybe, but not for graz- 
ing livestock at all." That survey placed 
no blame for the range’s condition on 
the mustangs. 

Hirschi said that the Bureau had 
decided to run a new study because it 
“felt” the horses were responsible. The 
field work for the latest study consisted 
essentially of BLM employees estimating 
on a percentage basis the amount of the 
various types of vegetation found on the 
range. “We will figure these findings,” 
Hirschi explained, “against what the 
BLM thinks is a proper range to see how 
it stacks up.” For contrast, he said, range 
Was suryeyed where the horses do not run, 
as well as where they do. 
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Throughout the survey, however, no 
plant samples were collected, according 
to Hirschi. The field findings of density, 
variety and distribution of vegetation are 
based solely on the visual judgment of 
men employed by an agency that for 
years has described the range as “terrible” 
—and will be in an embarrassing position 
if its own evidence does not back up this 
assessment, 

The two areas suryeyed—one support- 
ing horses and one not—are 24 miles 
apart. Hirschi insists that an accurate 
comparison can be made to determine 
the horses’ effect because “rainfall and 
vegetation are similar’ in both places. 
Yet in aerial photos the BLM has taken 
of the suryey sites, the area with the 
horses is (in Hirschi’s words) “pretty 
well dissected by canyons,” and sur- 
rounded by noticeably rough terrain. 
The other area consists of fairly gentle 
hills marred by only one steep canyon. 
Hirschi conceded that the difference in 
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topography alone would “tend to affect 
the difference in range conditions.” 

Hirschi's most surprising comment, 
however, was that even if the horse range 
were somehow improved, “cattle 
wouldn't use it because it's too far from 
water and too steep.” Not only does this 
sound like an echo of what Doctor Mc 
Cracken and the Tilletts have argued 
since 1961, but it provides a jarring con- 
trast to the BLM’s previous contention 
that the horses are robbing domestic 
livestock of food. 

What good then, would remoying the 
horses do? In Hirschi's view, having them 
gone would contribute to “better water- 
shed conditions,” thereby “lessening 
erosion.” But he did not explain how 
removing 140 horses from 32,000 acres 
of land would significantly curtail its 
erosion. 

Instead, he asserted that he has no 
doubt the current survey will show the 
range to be in bad shape, and added, “J 
can see no reason at all that the horses 
should be preserved.” 

Says Doctor McCracken: “Unless some 
very drastic action is taken, [| am con- 
vinced that the BLM intends to moye 
against these horses as originally 
planned.” 

Meanwhile, in what Tillett claims is 
a considered effort to lessen public inter- 


est in the controversy, the BLM has 
questioned the horses’ wildness. Bureau 
oflicials argue that the horses are “just 
untamed rather than wild in the true 
sense.” because they haye descended, 
even if through several generations, from 
domestic stock. Some BLM agents have 
declared that “to advertise these horses 
as wild would be a fraud.” Yet all the 
BLM people admit they know nothing 
ol the history of the herd. None seemed 
to be aware of a news release issued in 
1962 by the Department of Interior 
which states: “Only one generation is 
needed to change a domestic-bred horse 
into a wild one.” 

Although at this writing the horses’ 
fate apparently hinges on the results of 
the range survey, BLM men already are 
speaking cautiously of permitting a con- 
trolled herd to remain in the Pryors. But 
their idea of control, as defined by 
Hirschi, is to eliminate all but about 20 
mustangs, the number that could be 
legally covered by grazing rights which 
the ‘Tilletts hold for their domestic 
horses. 

“Amy reduction of the herd would be 
detrimental to its healthy survival,” 
Doctor McCracken insists. “Right now 
the herd is big enough so that the stal- 
lions fight back and forth for the mares, 
and destructive inbreeding is kept to a 
minimum. But the BLM might just as 
well wipe them all out as leave only 20." 

Many observers feel that a more 
sensible plan would be to preserve the 
herd intact and designate its range a 
wild horse refuge. similar to the modest 
areas recently set aside in Nevada and 
Utah in the wake of intense public pres- 
sure on behalf of mustangs in those states. 
Such a refuge in Montana would seem 
to accord with the increasing flow of tour- 
ists expected in the region because of 
the new recreation development in the 
Bighorn Mountains not far off. “You 
might even let people try roping these 
cayuses,” Lloyd ‘Tillett suggests. “It 
could be the beginning of a great new 
Sport.” 

It could be, but Tillett himself, and 
mustang sympathizers and western his- 
torians, feel that the mustang has a night 
to survive in the West primarily because 
it has been a part of that picturesque re- 
gion since before the coming of the white 
man. It belongs there—once its numbers 
ran to an estimated five million. But 
if it is to stay there, mustang people 
agree that federal officials must sit down 
now with conservation groups and form 
a master plan for its preservation, 

“There's a lot of history out here in 
the West,” says the Rev. Floyd Schweiger 
of the Lovell Chamber of Gommerce’s 
historical committee. “Right around here 
we have mountain men’s huts, cliffs with. 
Indian writings on them. places where 
you can still pick up arrowheads used. to 
kill buffalo. The horses are part of all 
this. We must preserve our historical 
legacies for the generations to come.” 

Stare BLM Director Tysk was asked if 
he thought the Pryor horses had any his- 
torical yalue. He raised his brows, pouted 
his lower lip and shrugged. “1 think,” 
he said, “that this whole thing is an emo- 
tional issue, whetted by Walt Disney 
movies.” —Charles Remsberg 
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in some way enemy field commanders. 

The main job of reporting Viet Nam 
to the American public falls on a corps of 
around 500 newsmen and women. 
Ideally, a reporter is a lone wolf, who 
does his digging for himself and lets the 
chips in all his stories fall where they 
may. Unfortunately, in this war, the ideal 
is rarely met. 

The news corps is heavily dependent 
on official briefings and printed press 
handouts from the U.S. military and 
civilian missions. A handful of reporters 
—perhaps 20—are enough at home in Viet 
Nam that they get their own facts. Al- 
most constantly in the field, they rarely 
or never attend official briefings. They 
rely on their own eyes and ears, rather 
than the third- or fourth-hand reports 
handed out by the information officers. 


For the rest, the daily 5 p.m. briefing 
at the Joint U.S. Public Affairs Office 
(JUSPAO) in an imposing downtown 
Saigon building provides most of the 
grist for the news mill. A reporter need 
ouly rewrite the daily military communi- 
que (often running to 50 pages or so), 
and the other handouts, to usually be 
able to keep the editors back home 
happy. 

3esides the regular formal briefings, 
there are frequent “background’’ ses- 
sions for an “inner circle” of correspond- 
ents in Saigon. Miah 20 or so news- 
men gather each Thursday night at the 
home of JUSPAO director Barry 
Zorthian in Saigon for a session with 
some high- ranking American official. The 
official may not be quoted directly, nor 
may reporters say they got their informa- 
tion from an American source. They are, 
nevertheless, permitted to write what 
they hear, provided their stories read as 
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il they had been written off the top of 
the head. 

These briefings are one way the classic 
news “leak” reaches the American public 
from Viet Nam. Sometimes, one or two 
reporters are called to the office of some 
American official and given some crumb 
of information to be used even more 
guardedly. This is another form of leak. 

If a reporter went to every formal 
briefing, every special briefing, every 
background briefing and every leak ses- 
sion to which he is inyited in Saigon, he 
would have little time to do anything 
else. 

Which is just the way most information 
officers would like it. 

But to the credit of many reporters, 
they generally try to do more. They go 
out where there is shooting and they ask 
questions that get honest answers. As a 
result, information officials have had to 
broaden their tactics. 

Since the war in Viet Nam began to in- 
volve American escalation in December. 
1961, there have been more and more 
things Washington has tried to keep 
under wraps. 

That month, Frederick E. Nolting, Jr., 
who was then the U.S. ambassador to 
Viet Nam, told me: “For many years the 
communists have been working in the 
shadows out here. They control ‘the press 
in their own areas, so they don’t have to 
worry about their activities being public- 
ized. For once, we're going to try to beat 
them at their own game.” 

That was the beginning of what I took 
to calling America’s “gray war.” The 
converted Navy carrier Core sailed up 
the Saigon River with the first load of 
American helicopters and helicopter 
crewmen, and docked in front of Saigon’s 
Majestic Hotel, in full view of one of the 
city’s busiest streets. Thousands were 
looking on. 

A group of us went to the U.S. In- 
formation office to get a statement or 
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some kind of official word on the arrival. 
With a cynical grin on his face, the press 
attaché said: “Carrier in front of the 
Majestic Hotel? What carrier? We don't 
see any carrier. We're not authorized to 
see any carrier.” 

A few days later, communist Radio 
Hanoi was broadcasting the exact num- 
ber and type of aircraft unloaded from 
the Core along with airframe and engine 
serial numbers, and a variety of other de- 
tails. The official U.S. attitude then, as 
often since 1961, was that the public 
should be kept in the dark, even when it 
was obvious the enemy had all the facts. 

‘There have been a lot of things to keep 
in the dark, and several methods for 
doing so. Among the methods; direct ly- 
ing, suppression of news, evasion of ques- 
tions, the threat of withdrawing creden- 
uals from correspondents who get too far 
out of line and official whispering cam- 
paigns designed to discredit overly in- 
quisitive reporters with their editors back 
home. 

AU of these methods have 
toll of truth. 

One of the touchiest subjects over the 
years has been America’s role in the air 
war in Viet Nam. Until February, 1965, 
the official line was that America held 
only an advisory role in Viet Nam, and 
that American pilots and troops were 
not there specifically to fight. 


taken their 


bi April, 1962, when all this was still 
new, I happened to be at the Vietnamese 
airbase at Da Nang, when a couple of 
T-28 two-seater fighter-bombers taxied 
up to the ramp. Their bomb racks were 
empty, and fresh smoke stains trailed 
back over the wings from their guns. I 
snapped a few pictures of the arriving 
planes. 

American military security men and 
Air Police were on top of me in a fash, 
grabbing my camera and removing its 
film. I was mystified. The T-28 is an old, 
propellor-driven plane, and there was 
nothing about the aireraft or its weapons 
that could be classified. But I learned fast 
enough that it was not the plane that was 


classified—it was the pilot. Both these 
planes carried Vietnamese Air Force 
markings, and both had Vietnamese 


“pilots.” But the Vietnamese were riding 
in the back seats. In the front seats—the 
seats from which strafing and bombing 
missions are flown—were Americans. My 
pictures would haye shown blond, blue- 
eyed “Vietnamese,” which would have 
given the lie to the official line. 

The American role in air operations 
over the Indochina area was no secret in 
those days to anyone except the Amert- 
can public. 

\bout that time 
commander of all US, 
Pacific, arrived in Saigon. At a press con- 
ference, I asked whether the American 
public couldn't be told more about the 
gray war in Viet Nam and its neigh- 
bors. Felt looked at me with a glare and 


Admiral Harry Felt, 
forces in the 


replied, “Why don't you get on the 
team?” Later, Ambassador Nolting tele- 
phoned to apologize for the “short: 


tempered reply, but Felt’s crack was in- 
dicative of official attitudes toward news- 
men who asked too many questions. 

To this day most of America’s air 
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operations in Southeast Asia are at least 
paruy secret. 

‘The main bulk of U.S. Atr Force raids 
on North Viet Nam are flown from bases 
—not in South Viet Nam—but from 
Thailand. How many Americans have 
heard of bases like Udorn, Ubon, Takli 
and Nakorn Phnom and so forth? Prob- 
ably very few. One reason is that no re- 
porters are reporting from these bases, 
They are not reporting because they are 
forbidden to enter them. Officially these 
bases barely exist, although Radio Hanoi 
reports each night how many planes came 
during the day from each base in 
‘Thailand. 


A brand-new American base is nearing 
completion in Thailand, and despite offi- 
cial evasions, it has been made known by 
high-ranking Air Force officers that Stra- 
tegic Air Command (SAC) B-52 bombers 
on Guam eventually will move there. Op- 
erating from Thailand, the big bombers 
won't have to fly so far on their daily 
raids over Viet Nam (or over China, if 
the day ever comes that we are at war 
with Peking). But reporters stand no 
better chance covering the B-52's in Thai- 
land than they have in Guam. They are 
another part of the gray war. 

In fact, when an American official is 
asked the starting point of any given raid 
on North Viet Nam, the only authorized 
answer is: “The raid was mounted from 
bases in Southeast Asia.” Briefing officers 
cannot eyen identify the countries in- 
volved. 

The reason is not tactical, since 
Hanoi's radar tracks every bit of air 
activity anywhere in the area. It is polit- 
ical. Washington would just as soon not 
let it be known that the war in Viet Nam 
is in fact only part of a much bigger war 
in which America is now involved—a war 
for all Southeast Asia. We're out to put 
down red guerrillas throughout the area. 

Most Americans know that our armed 
forces are enn casualties in North and 
South Viet Nam. But how many realize 
that our men also are dying in Laos? It 
has been reported from time to time in 
newspapers and on radio and TV, but 
Washington makes sure that the news 
limelight stays shifted in some other di- 
rection. Officially the casualties we take 
in Laos are lumped together with the 
casualty reports [rom Viet Nam, so the 
public never knows just how many of 
our pilots have died or been captured in 
Laos. 

And Americans never know how many 
of our planes have been downed in Laos. 
Or even how many missions are flown 
each day on what kind of targets in Laos, 
Laos, like Thailand, is just another part 
of the gray war Washington prefers to 
sweep under the rug. 

Secret U.S. operations involving Cam- 
bodia, another of Vier Nam's neighbors, 
aré also kept out of public view, and the 
degree of American activity is often kept 
under wraps. 

In 1963, for instance. there were 
several bad border incidents along the 
frontier between Viet Nam and Cam- 
bodia, involving American-piloted Viet- 
namese Air Force fighter-bombers. Soon 
alterward, an American briefing officer in 
Saigon anounced that new rules had been 
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made, under which American ground 
personnel and aircraft were to stay at 
least five kilometers from the Cambodian 
frontier at all times. 

Now move ahead to January, 1966. 
The same U.S. information office an- 
nounced one day that B-52 bombers had 
hit Viet Cong concentrations in Tay 
Ninh province within 1,000 meters of the 
Cambodian frontier. At the session, I 
asked whether this meant that the old 
five-kilometer rule had been dropped. 
The chief military information officer at 
the time, Army Col. Ben Legare. ans- 
wered: “There never was any such rule. 
Now let's get on with the briefing.” 

Either the briefers in 1963 or Colonel 
Legare was lying, but the American 
public may neyer know which. Either 
way, Cambodia had been moved a long 
step nearer America’s war against com- 
munism in Southeast Asia. It had hap- 
pened so smoothly there was scarcely a 
ripple in the headlines back home. By 
the time Americans begin dying in Cam- 
bodia, the incident will be long torgot- 
ten. 

Distortions of truth regarding the air 
war in Viet Nam have become routine, in 
large matters and small. For one thing, 
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there really has been a shortage of heavy 
bombs. 

Early last year, the air arms of the 
Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps all 
began to feel the pinch of an acute short- 
age of 750-pound and 1,000-pound gen- 
eral purpose (GP) aerial bombs, The 
Defense Department even bought back 
(at considerable expense) some old 
bombs it had sold Germany as war sur- 
plus. 

Pentagon spokesman Sylvester said the 
bomb shortage was temporary and the 
result not of real shortages but of slow 
deliveries. But reports in the press con- 
tinued, and Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara himself got angry. On April 20, 
he said: “All this is baloney—and that is 
all it is—about lack of bomb production. 
It’s completely misleading.” 

Compare that statement, however, 
with this one from a U.S. Air Force 
fighter-bomber pilot, which appeared five 
Jong months later. in the September 19, 
1966 issue of Aviation Week and Space 
Technology: 

“We receive equal amounts of 81's and 
82’s (250-pound and 500-pound bombs) 
but there are no 750’s available in Viet 
Nam. ... There is nothing more demoral- 
izing than the sight of an F-4 taxiing out 
with nothing but a pair of 81's or 82's 
nestled among its ejector racks (when it 


could be carrying up to 24 §2’s, if there 
were enough bombs) .’ 

Secretary McNamara and that anonym- 
ous Air Force pilot—the magazine with- 
held his name and rank to protect him 
from reétaliation—can't both be right. 
And I never had reason to suspect any 
of the other U.S. pilots in Viet Nam who 
told me of shortages “not for quota- 
tion” of lying. 

Sometimes officials at the top find it 
smoother to evade than to misstate or 
suppress news. America’s stepwise escala- 
tion of effort in Viet Nam has been 
characterized by eyasive statements. 

On July 16, 1965, reporters drove out 
to Saigon airport to meet Secretary Mc 
Namara on his latest visit. These visits 
had always signaled some new notch in 
escalation, although they were billed as 
fact-finding tours undertaken to enable 
the Secretary and his team to make rec- 
ommendations to the President. 

But this time McNamara’s visit ran 
into tough press relations problems from 
the start. Someone in Washington had 
leaked a story to the AP and The New 
York Times that had hit the headlines 
the night before. The story was that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff already had recom- 
mended a sweeping increase that would 
bring U.S. strength in Viet Nam to 179- 
000 by the end of 1965. 

On arrival in Saigon, McNamiura tes- 
tily denied the story, but declined to go 
into any details, Unfortunately, the stage 
directions fell into the wrong hands. The 
following day McNamara told the di- 
rector of the Vietnamese National Bank, 
Nguyen Xuan Oanh, that the country 
had better take anti-inflationary steps, 
since up to 190,000 Americans would be 
in Viet Nam by the end of the year. This 
items of news reached a few reporters 
and the cat was rapidly clawing its way 
out of the bag- 

But the show had to go on. The day of 
McNamara’s arrival, official U.S. briefers 
dramatically disclosed that North Viet 
Nam’s 325th Division had infiltrated into 
South Viet Nam and was fighting, South 
Vietnamese generals had been claiming 
the same things for months, while Ameri- 
cin officials had up to then denied it. 
Now that the decision to escalate had 
been made, Washington was ready to re- 
port the arrival of the 325th, to show 
justification for the new American 
buildup, 


When asked that night whether there 
was any substance to the Washington 
dope stories on the buildup, Arthur 
Sylvester said: “I can't answer because I 
don't know. I don't think any of the 
figures I've heard are any good. We'll 
just have to see what's needed,’ 

The following day, under continued 
needling from newsmen, Sylvester con- 
ceded that American officers in Viet Nam 
had presented McNamara with a staff 
study calling for more troops. But 
Sylvester was mum on how many more. 
Then U.S. officials announced that the 
Saigon government had asked for more 
American troops in Viet Nam. And a few 
days later, Washington announced that 
more troops would be sent. 

At the time of that McNamara visit 
there were 72.000 U.S. servicemen in Viet 
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Nam, On the last day of 1965 there were 
181,392—a figure amazingly close to the 
179,000 predicted in the Washington 
dope story McNamara denied, Still, 
through the use of evasive language, 
Washington had avoided charges of di- 
rect lying. 

On other occasions, Washington agen- 
cies (including a few Congressional com- 
mittees) have denied news stories from 
Vict Nam in similar fashion. Recently 
news organizations aired a story that up 
to 40 percent of American aid to Viet 
Nam was ending up on the black market. 
Washington promptly put out a denial. 
But a close reading of the denial showed 
that officials actually were confirming the 
basic story, but denying that the per- 
centage was quite as high as 40, 

A few months later, towards the end 
of last year, Hanoi charged that U.S. 
bombers had hit civilian areas in North 
Viet Nam. The U.S. replied that pilots 
were instructed to aim for military targets 
only, and suggested that the damage 
might have been caused by the enemy's 
own antiaircraft missiles which exploded 
on hitting the ground. Not until an 
American correspondent toured North 
Vietnamese cities and reported seeing 
heavy bomber damage in populated cen- 
ters did Washington concede that some 
bombs had accidentally fallen into 
civilian areas. 


The Pentagon and other departments 
of government concerned with public in- 
formation can play it pretty rough in 
seeing that news gets reported the gov- 
ernment way. 

In 1964 a young American civilian 
official gave me a story in good faith 
about a very interesting program he was 
helping to develop. Among other things, 
this program involved the use of terror 
and assassination against the Viet Cong 
—a distinctly new U.S. approach to war- 
fare. In fact, a U.S. agency actually had 
printed 50,000 paper tags with sinister 
pictures of human eyes, designed like the 
mark of the old “Black Hand” society, 
to symbolize death. The tags were to be 
pinned to the bodies of assassinated Viet 
Cong officials, or used to terrify other 
Viet Cong officials. 

My article detailed the program, and 
1 filed it by radio-telegraph to New 
York. The reaction was instantaneous. 

By way of background, all nonofficial 
communication into or out of Viet Nam 
is controlled by the Saigon government. 
While the Vietnamese government ended 
direct censorship of American newsmen's 
articles in 1963, it still controls all the 
channels by which articles are sent out of 
the country. Articles sent by radio-tele- 
type from Saigon are skimmed by shadow 
censors. If they contain material that 
could be embarrassing either to Saigon or 
Washington they are often mysteriously 
delayed for hours or days in being trans- 
mitted, Important material from these 
dispatches is quietly but quickly passed 
around to all key Vietnamese and Amer- 
ican officials, so correspondents liye in 
the same kind of goldfish-bowl atmo- 
sphere as Moscow. There also is tele- 
phone eavesdropping, and correspond- 
ents are often shadowed by Vietnamese 
police. The American missions alone 
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have more information officials than 
there are newsmen, so officials can keep 
up a “man-to-man defense” in watching 
newsmen. 

It was only a matter of a few hours after 
I had taken my article to the Vietnamese 
cable office that I started getting phone 
calls. The first came from my informant— 
a badly frightened man. He told me he 
had been placed under house arrest by 
American security men, and that bis 
career would be wrecked if the story I 
filed actually got into print. 

Another call came from the inform- 
ant’s superior, who told me: “We can't 
force you to withdraw this story, although 
it could give us a bad image. But it’s a 
sure thing that if this story goes, he [my 
informant] has no more future with the 
United States government,” 

This was terrible. I had the highest 
respect for the man who had given me 
the story and the last thing I wanted 

was to see his career (or, for that matter, 
the program he was working on) broken. 
1 cabled my own boss in New York with 
the request that under the circumstances 
the story be killed. 

My boss overruled me. He did not see 
how the story would help the enemy or 
why it should be withheld from the 
public. In his reply to me he said the 
story would be run, and that further- 
more, any reprisals taken against my in- 
formant would be grounds for another 
story. 

My story appeared and generated so 
much interest in Washington that major 
new funds were pumped into the pro- 
gram, which still goes on. My informant 
was taken off house arrest, reinstated, and 
given increased responsibility. Usually, 
however, ugly cases like this turn out 
badly, and there are many Americans 
whose official careers have been broken 
in Viet Nam, all for having been candid 
with newsmen. 


Officials also can be rough on reporters 
directly. Since May, 1966, correspondents 
have been subject to a code of American 
self-censorship that is more menacing 
than direct censorship because under it 
reporters rarely know exactly where they 
stand, 

A reporter accredited to the American 
mission in Viet Nam is issued a wallet 
sized card. This card is his most import- 
ant identification and credential, With 
it, he can be admitted to briefings, can 
fly on any military transport plane and 
many helicopters, can talk to top Ameri- 
can officials. and can accompany Ameri- 
can units in the field. If the reporter is 
American, he is also entitled to buy three 
bottles of booze a month at the PX. If he 
is wounded, he can get treated at the 
Navy hospital in Saigon (for S44 a day). 

If a reporter is disaccredited for some 
reason, he is deprived of this card, and 
in effect excommunicated from the Amer- 
ican community. This is a powerful wea- 
pon to aim at a man who depends on 
the American community for news. 

The first, and, to my knowledge, only 
American reporter to undergo such ex- 
communication was Jack Foisie, a veteran 
correspondent of the Los « Angeles Times, 
and, ironically, a brother-in-law of Sec 
retary of State Dean Rusk. 

Foisie had covered a military opera- 
tion in central Viet Nam. and, having 
received the agreement of the local U.S, 
commander, went back to Saigon to file 
a story. The U.S. information office there 
was furious. It turned out that under the 
new rules, reporters were bound not to 
report operations until specifically au- 
thorized by the Saigon office. Authoriza- 
tion in the field wasn't good enough. So 
Col. Ben Legare ordered Foisie’s accred- 
itation suspended for 30 days, and got the 
specific backing of General Westmore- 
land in doing it. 

It seemed strange that this should hap- 
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“What are you doing home? I’m still talking to you at the office!” 
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pen first to Foisie, who brilliantly covered 
both World War II and Korea for news 
organizations. It seemed less strange in 
view of a story Foisie had written only 
a few weeks earlier. In it, he disproved 
an atrocity story the U.S. information 
office had issued about the Viet Cong, 
showing the incident was physically im- 
possible. The incident was so embarras- 
sing to the information office that it 
ended the practice of reporting “enemy 
atrocities,” in its daily communique, But 
Foisie got his. Luckily for him, he was 
able to pass his 30-day suspension on 
vacation in Hawaii. 

Every once in a while, American mili- 
tary police actually are turned on repor- 
ters to prevent them from covering legiti- 
mate news stories in Viet Nam. 


ln April, 1966, crowds of Buddhist-led 
rioters were roaring through the streets 
of Saigon, chanting antigovernment and 
anti-American slogans and burning 
American cars. It was the duty of re- 
porters to cover this, though it was a dis- 
agreeable and sometimes dangerous 
chore. Many newsmen were badly beaten 
and had their cameras smashed by the 
hostile mobs. 

Washington, obviously, was not happy 
with coverage. For one thing, it showed 
there were substantial numbers of anti- 
American Vietnamese, in contrast to the 
offiaal version of the war which held that 
we were helping a grateful ally. Second, 
the on-the-scene stories indicated that 
the Saigon government was so unstable it 
could stay in power only by using force 
against mobs. 

For a time it looked as if American 
soldiers stationed in Saigon would be at- 
tacked, and all those living in military 
hotels near Buddhist headquarters were 
moved out by the American MP's. But 
the MP’s also had orders to go to work 
on the mobs themselves, and on any re- 
porters who came around. 

On April 6, American MP’s helped 
Vietnamese paratroopers trap one of the 
mobs which the troopers then attacked 
with clubs and tear gas. A number of re- 
porters and free-lance photographer Jim 
Pickerell showed up. The MP’s went for 
their pistols and forced the newsmen to 
leave. 

Two nights later, reporters (including 
Eddie Adams and Peter Arnett of the AP 
and Bob Schieffer of the Fort Worth 
(Texas) Star-Telegram) were covering 
rioting near Buddhist headquarters when 
American MP's with pistols again moved 
in. After seeing the correspondents’ press 
credentials, the senior MP said: “We've 
had orders from the embassy to apply 
maximum control to newsmen. You're 
under arrest. Get in the jeep.” 

The reporters refused, pointing out 
that only Vietnamese police had any legal 
right to arrest anyone other than Ameri- 
can servicemen, and that in any case the 
reporters had a right to coyer Viet- 
namese political upheaval. 

The MP drew his pistol, pointed it at 
the newsmen and threatened to shoot. 
‘The newsmen called his bluff and walked. 
safely away. 

The following day, information di- 
rector Barry Zorthian informed newsmen 
that MP’s had a right to make such ar- 
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rests since the Vietnamese government 
had asked for American help in the situa- 
tion. But later in the day, as the issue be- 
came white hot, the embassy overruled 
Zorthian and instructed the MP's to leave 
newsmen alone for the time being, 

When lies, evasion and direct suppres- 
sion of news fail, there remains another 
powerful weapon for Washington ofh- 
cials to use against newsmen who fail to 
toe the line. This is to suggest to editors 
at home that a correspondent assigned to 
Viet Nam is the wrong man for the job. 

To my personal knowledge, this tech- 
nique has been applied both during the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations 
to newsmen representing The Associated 
Press, United Press International and 
The New York Times. 

David Halberstam, who covered Viet 
Nam for the Times in 1963, reported that 
President Kennedy himself requested 
that the paper withdraw Halberstam 
from Saigon, and that the Times had 
refused. 

More often, the pressure takes the form 
of a whispering campaign, and perhaps 
more than any other pressure, cor- 
respondents fear this most. It is an at- 
tack 10,000 miles away and therefore 
hard to combat. 


The whispering can take several forms. 
Washington officials have suggested to 
various editors that several important 
newsmen are “leftists” who are deliber- 
ately trying to help the Viet Cong. While 
editors, almost to a man, back their men 
in the field against such ridiculous 
charges, both editors and newsmen find 
themselves bending over backward to 
avoid the slightest pretext for justifying 
the smears. This can alter the tone of 
news, and the American public is the 
worse off for it. 

In other cases, officials and friends of 
the Pentagon haye implied that newsmen 
in Viet Nam are cowards, afraid to cover 
the shooting war in the field, and there- 
fore unable to get the truth, as Washing- 
ton sees it. One of the Pentagon’s more 
articulate echoes is Brig. Gen. (Ret.) 
$. L.A. Marshall. Marshall has written 
more than one article to this effect, and 
Pentagon spokesmen often use these as 
antipress ammunition. 

At this writing, four American re- 
porters have been killed in Viet Nam and 
more than 80 others wounded. Allowing 
that everyone is a coward to some degree, 
reporters are nevertheless taking as many 
casualties as GI's, on a per capita basis. 
But the cries of cowardice go on. 

Besides all of these pressures, officials 
sometimes slip newsmen false stories. 

In one case, two of us were called into 
a U.S. office in Saigon to be given “ex- 
clusive” word on an interesting develop- 
ment. It seemed (according to the 
“leak’”’) that the enemy rank and file was 
splitting because so many North Viet- 
namese were taking over the top posts in 
the Viet Gong. Acording to documents 
and even flags the American official 
showed us, a new splinter group of the 
Viet Cong had been formed, which was 
pledged to fight both the Americans and 
the “Northern Clique’ of the National 
Liberation Front (Viet Cong) . 

The evidence was impressive, and it is 
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a fact that North and South Vietnamese 
generally dislike each other, regardless of 
politics. So we tentatively bought the 
story, subject to confirmation, and cabled 
it that way. 

Three months later we learned that 
America’s own intelligence service, the 
CIA, had planted the story to sow con- 
fusion and trouble in the Viet Cong 
ranks. The documents and flags were 
phony. They had been planted by Amer- 
ican agents in the forests of D zone, and 
they had come home to roost in the form 
of erroneous news stories in the United 
States. 

Let's hope the stunt fooled at least 
some Viet Cong. In war, it is perfectly 
legitimate to use tricks like this on the 
enemy. But did the American people de- 
serve to be tricked into the bargain? 
Moreover, distortions of truth in war 
have a way of backfiring. 

In May, 1962, the Viet Cong turned 
loose two U.S. Army Special Forces 
soldiers—the first Americans to be cap- 
tured by the enemy. The two men were 
given a load of propaganda leaflets and 
warned to go home and quit fighting. 
But the story released by the U.S. in- 
formation mission in Saigon (from Viet- 
namese official sources) stated that the 
Americans had been rescued in a daring 
attack by Vietnamese forces on a Viet 
Cong camp. 

President Kennedy, hearing the official 
version first, sent a telegram to the Viet- 
namese government, thanking its forces 
and the specific commander who had 
liberated the Americans. Seyeral days 
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later, the former prisoners themselves 
told newsmen the real story, and the 
truth was out. It must have been em- 
barrassing to the President, who had sent 
his public cable in good faith. 

Newsmen in Viet Nam learn to roll 
with the punches, and their troubles 
there are not unique. In 1854, William 
Howard Russell arrived at the front to 
cover the Crimean War for The Times of 
London. Russell was horrified by the 
British force's lack of medical facilities 
and supplies, and also by the military 
blunders of its commanders. That was the 
war in which the famous Light Brigade 
was torn to pieces in a suicidal attack it 
made on entrenched Russian artillery. 
For Russell's pains, the British com- 
manders ordered him virtually ostracized, 

Nevertheless Russell's articles mobil- 
ized the nation, and brought about 
changes that saved the British army in 
the Crimea. His reports also brought 
Florence Nightingale to the war zone, 
and got the Red Cross started. 

America’s eyes and ears in Viet Nam 
hope they are working in the great tradi- 
tion of war correspondents like William 
Howard Russell. They hope that by forc- 
ing government officials to play it straight 
with the American people they are 
strengthening both government and 
people. 

By and large, Americans are getting 
the truth about Viet Nam, despite official 
efforts to warp it out of shape, 

But it’s a close race, and now, as ever, 
they will get the truth only if they insist 
onit. —Malcolm W. Browne 
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HE TRADES GOLF’S SUPER 
NAMES FOR SUPER DOUGH 


[Continued from page 57] 


Jess than 55 times. As McCormack deli- 
cately puts it, “We did not subsequently 
demand that Munsingwear pay Arnold 
the $14,000 or so. But finding the clause 
may haye been influential enabling 
Arnold to go into his own shirt busi- 
ness.” 

The garment business also figures in 
the second story, When McCormack put 
Palmer into the slacks business, a gar- 
ment industry figure who happened to be 
a Palmer fan suggested that there ought 
to be a Palmer fabric company to sell 
material to the Palmer slacks concern. 
Says McCormack, “So he put up $250, 
Arnie put up $187.50, and I put up 
$62.50, and we incorporated. He took 50 
percent of the initial stock, Arnie took 
3714 percent and [I got 1214 percent. 
Some time later additional stock was sold 
for $100,000, leaving the initial investors 
owning slightly over two-thirds of the 
company. Arnie, the garment manu- 
facturer, and 1 had an equity of $75,000— 
and we hadn't produced a yard of fabric. 
The entire deal was fantastic.” 

So it was, but nearly everything about 
the business is fantastic. To begin with 
there is the fact that the product—the 
aura surrounding a celebrated figure—is 
something so intangible as to be almost 
nonexistent, The money that can be 
mace is incredible: but first you need the 
hero. Not eyery successful athlete makes 
a good one, Fred Corcoran, who has been 
at the game since 1936 when he signed 
Sam Snead to a contract, has built an ex- 
cellent living out of knowing what makes 
a proper hero. “I had Williams and 
Musial at the same time. Musial was the 
nicest man you'd ever want to meet, but 
Williams had the color and he made the 
money. Williams caused fights in bars, 
Musial didn’t. People were emotionally 
involved with Williams. They cared. 
Why? Part of it was his bad press. Give 
me the guy who makes mistakes. I like a 
guy who makes a few human errors. The 
bad press was the greatest thing that ever 
happened to Williams. Sinatra has a bad 
press, but every time he does something 
wrong people buy a million more of his 
records, Williams was that way. He had 
the electricity.” 


VXecorditig to Frank Scott, one of the 
most saleable personalities in sports is 
the World Series hero, He says, “The 
30 days after the Series is worth 10 to 25 
thousand dollars, depending on the guy's 
color and how big a hero he was. After 
Don Larsen pitched the perfect game in 
1956, he made $25,000 the first month. 
One supermarket paid him $2,500 to ap- 
pear over a weekend. ‘Then he got tired 
of running around, and told me to shut 
it off. There's no telling what he could 
have made. Maris, in his big year when 
he broke Babe Ruth’s record, made $200,- 
00. Anybody who broke DiMaggio’s rec- 
ord of hitting in 56 straight games would 
be yery hot, but I think the biggest hero 
in sports today, from a financial point ol 
view, would be the guy who could step 
up and beat Cassius Clay. Commercially 
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he'd have a hell of a shot at a big ball 
of wax.” 

The kind of wax Scott is talking about 
starts at the approximately 5200 he gets 
a ballplayer for letting Topps use his pic- 
ture on gum cards and goes on upward 
into the stratosphere. Just for standing 
up in the Ed Sullivan audience a hero can 
earn $500. In a recent deal negotiated by 
Scott. Frank Robinson got $1,000 a night 
for sitting on the bench during a couple 
of Harlem Globetrotters’ games, Robin- 
son didn’t do anything, mind you; he just 
sat. Fred Corcoran sums up the philos- 
ophy succinctly. “Sell them big and the 
President wants to meet them. Sell them 
for peanuts and you end up with an 
empty bag.” 

There is no doubt that the man who is 
selling them the highest is Mark Mc 
Cormack. McCormick has, to a consider- 
able extent. changed the rules of the 
game. Men like Scott and Corcoran are 
essentially independent operators whose 
main business is the leasing of names for 
endorsement and the booking of speak- 
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ing engagements. McCormack does these 
things, too; but the heart of his trade is 
to exchange the name for a piece of the 
business. ‘This sort of thing requires 
names of considerable luster; McCormack 
keeps his stable small but shiny. Currently 
he is handling the big three of golf, 
Palmer, Player and Nicklaus; Doug 
Sanders, Bob Charles, Bruce Devlin and 
Mason Rudolph, four lesser known golf 
professionals; Hank Ketchem, creator of 
Dennis the Menace, who has made so 
much money from the cartoon that he 
lives in Switzerland for tax reasons; 
Jeremy Flint, a British bridge expert who 
Jast season came to the United States and 
made Life Master in an incredible 11 
wecks; and for publications only. tennis 
figures Harry Hopman and Margaret 
Smith, 

McCormack has made money with all 
of these people, but his first and biggest 
hero—probably the most valuable name 
in sports—is Arnold Palmer. The organi- 
zation McCormack has built around that 
single name is astonishing. He has per- 


haps 75 people—the number is difheult 
to pin down exactly—doing nothing but 
managing and selling the Palmer name. 
The way McCormack works with Palmer 
is typical of his whole operation. For ex- 
ample, instead of renting the Palmer 
name to a golf club manufacturer, Mc 
Cormack set up the Arnold Palmer 
Company. An established club-maker, for 
a share in the new company, undertook 
to design and make a new line of Palmer 
clubs. Necessary capital was raised by 
selling shares in the new company. 
Palmer, of course, kept a considerable 
piece and so did McCormack. The divi- 
sion of the spoils is a state secret, but it 
is fair to guess that McCormack’s piece 
ran around 15 percent, 

In approximately the same way he has 
put Palmer and his other clients in club 
and accessories businesses, the sportswear 
business, the dry-cleaning business, the 
television and movie business, the golf 
school and putting-green business, the 
insurance business, the book packaging 
business and a good many more. Many of 
the score of companies McCormack and 
his clients are involved in are interna- 
tional ones. McCormack, whose head- 
quarters is in Cleveland, also has offices 
in New York, London, Tokyo, and a half- 
dozen other cities. 

The point of this wheeling and deal- 
ing is that instead of a royalty on every 
golf club sold, McCormack’'s people get 
a share of the profits, to say nothing of a 
lot of tax advantages. Palmer's income 
in 1959, before McCormack, was about 
359,000. This year he will make something 
like a million dollars. The younger mem- 
bers of the stable will make less, but no- 
body will go hungry. And it will not es- 
cape anybody with a business mind that 
McCormack, instead of ending up with. 
say, 20 percent of Palmer's share, has built 
himself a stock position worth many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

McCormack was born in Chicago. His 
father, Ned Hume McCormack, now re- 
tired, was a top executive at Capper’s, a 
company which has done yery well pub- 
lishing rural journals. His grandfather 
was the Commissioner of Public Works 
under Big Bill Thompson; so that Mc 
Cormack began with two generations of 
winners behind him. 

He began making the right moves 
early, attending the Harvard School for 
Boys in Chicago, William and Mary, 
Princeton, William and Mary again, from 
which he graduated, and finally Yale and 
Northwestern for his law training. He 
also became a topnotch amateur golfer. 

MeCormack's winning style continued 
during his Army stint between Yale and 
Northwestern, when he was stationed im 
Augusta, Georgia, teaching law to MP's. 
Only a PFC himself, the officers in the 
course were required to jump to their 
feet to salute him when he entered the 
classroom. It was an experience any 
former dogtace will envy. 

In 1954 McCormack married Nancy 
Breckenridge, a small-town girl from 
Lima, Ohio, and subsequently produced 
three children, Breck now eight, Todd, 
six, and Mary Leslie. one. Then in 1956 
he began casting around lor a job, This 
consisted of interyiewing—as he puts it— 
90 law firms, including some of the most 


important in the country, He finally set- 
iled upon Arter, Hadden, Wykoff & Van 
Duzer, in Cleveland. Arter. Hadden, etc., 
is a classic example of the powerful, con- 
servative law firm with lines of influence 
reaching all around the country; needless 
to say, they are winners, 

But McCormack himself was still feel- 
ing his way. “I never really planned to 
practice law. I saw my law studies as 
being useful in anything 1 did. When 1 
started with Arter, Hadden in 1957 I was 
more interested in golf than torts. I 
played in a lot of tournaments. 1958 was 
my big year. I played in the National 
Open in Tulsa. | was doing pretty well. 
but I was realistic enough to know that 
I could never be good enough for the 
pros.” 

Actually, McCormack is a little more 
modest about his golfing ability than he 
needs to be. In 1958 he made the fourth 
round in the U.S. Amateur and was fifth 
highest amateur in the U.S. Open. He 
still continues to play in fast golfing com- 
pany. He was in the British Amateur last 
year and he is usually Palmer’s partner 
in the Bing Crosby pro-am. 

In any case, playing in tournaments 
instead of practicing law worked out very 
well for McCormack. It introduced him 
to a lot of people, including some im- 
portant golfers. He began to discover that 
there was a management vacuum in pro- 
fessional golf. He started rather casually 
in 1958 by booking a few exhibitions for 
the pros. “I'd like to say I saw all this 
coming, but I didn’t. Originally it was 
just a nice way to make some extra money. 
Then it began to snowball.” 

The center of the snowball was some 
endorsement contracts and other agree- 
ments that some of the pros, including 
Palmer, asked him to look over, mainly 
because he was an available lawyer they 
knew and trusted. This led him inex- 
orably into soliciting endorsements; and 
then, early in 1960, Palmer, who was a 
comer, but not yet there, asked McCor- 
mack to represent him exclusively. The 
exclusivity did not last long. Within a 
year or so McCormack added Gary 
Player and Jack Nicklaus, then still an 
amateur, to his stable. He didn’t know it 
then, but within a couple of years his 
reliques were to become the big three of 
voll. 

Says McCormack, “I didn’t make any 
substantial money until 1962, but 196] 
was really the turning point. Gary had a 
fantastic year. for one thing, and I began 
to see that this was it. At the end of 196] 
1 decided that it had to be a full-time 
operation, and I sat down and worked 
out my next moyes.” Fiye years later, he 
was a very rich man, with a hundred peo- 
ple helping him run the business. 

‘The reception room of Arter, Hadden, 
etc., is large, gloomy, and decked out with 
oil portraits of former winners who stare 
pensively down on today as if reflecting 
on the vanity of it all. McCormack has 
been up since 6:30, working at home for 
an hour or so until he could decently 
make an appearance at the office at 8:30. 
His own private office is relatively small. 
The curtains are drawn permanently 
over the windows, on the assumption 
that since what is going on outside does 
not bear on the game, there is no point 
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in having it visible. The wall-to-wall car- 
peting is deep blue, and so is the leather 
of the heavy chair and sofa. There is a 
small bar, a globe, a dictaphone. some 
intercom apparatus. On the wall hang 
pictures of the kids, a large map of Aus- 
tralia, another map of South Africa. Also 
hanging are perhaps a hundred inter- 
national hotel keys, many of them with 
outsized and outlandish number tags in 
order to make them difficult to steal. In 
McCormack, however, the hotels were 
dealing with a winner. 

On the desk is an ashtray, a big silver 
cigarette box engraved with the words 
“Mark from Arnie.” Most of the desk, 
however, is taken up with 10 in and out 
boxes. On a shelf behind the desk are 
three phones—red, white and brown. And 
between the phones and the desk is 
Mark McCormack. Tall and well-built, 
he looks like an athlete. His face is hand- 
some and somewhat boyish and, by dint 
ol sitting-up exercises and calorie count- 
ing, he has kept his waistline trim. 

McCormack is wearing a conservative 
brown suit and a tie with regimental 
stripes in brown, black and gold. More 
than anything, he reminds you of a foot- 
ball referee, always cool, always alert, al- 
Ways intensely concentrated. Emanating 
from him in a constant, well-regulated 
flow is an unceasing stream of directions, 
papers, decisions, orders and telephone 
calls. 

He is talking with lawyer Robert Bur- 
ton, son of former Supreme Court Justice 
Harold Burton. Burton is a member of 
Arter, Hadden, etc,, etc. McCormack is 


also a partner but what he does for the 
firm is hard to see. His other businesses 
occupy him full-time. His yalue to the 
company, presumably, is in the substan- 
tial amount of legal work his various op- 
erations require. McCormack needs a 
steady stream of contracts, partnership 
agreements, corporation setups and the 
like; these Arter, Hadden draws for him. 

McCormack and Burton are discussing 
contracts with Brunswick, which owns 
MacGregor, a sports-equipment concern 
reported to have paid a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars for the Nicklaus name a few 
years ago. They finish with Brunswick, 
switch to Ford. Negotiations are under- 
way to make a golfing moyie for Ford's 
Lincoln Mercury division. “It won't be an 
ordinary golf tip movie; you know, keep 
your head down and so forth. The guy 
who buys a Lincoln is too busy to get out 
to the course to practice very often. What 
we can give him are specialty tips that'll 
be useful to him in difficult situations.” 
The telephone rings. McCormack an- 
swers, disposes of the problem. They fin- 
ish with Ford and switch to a UniRoyal 
contract. McCormack consults a pad of 
legal-size yellow lined paper which is al- 
ways in front of him. The pad is filled 
with McCormack’s tiny, precise writing, 
page after page of it, detailing everything 
he must do for weeks, eyen months ahead 
of time. The pad is the heart and soul of 
McCormack’s system of control over the 
world around him. He is never without 
it. The items on it range from names 
for his Christmas list to arrangements for 
multimillion dollar deals. Each is listed 


under the day on which McCormack 
must do something about it. All day long 
he marches down the yellow page, check- 
ing off each item as he disposes of it. 
The day is only over when he reaches 
the bottom of the yellow page. 

“I'll see UniRoyal in London next 
week,” McCormack concludes. Burton 
gets up to go. McCormack says, “How 
soon will you be able to get this out?” 
He bites a fingernail. It is a habit he has. 

“There's a lot of work here,” Burton 
replies. 

“Perhaps some of your people might 
work overtime?” McCormack offers. Bur- 
ton leaves. 

In comes a cute English girl in a trim 
brown suit. “Send a wire to London.” 
He dictates the message. “Sign it Arnold 
Palmer.” 

McCormack is leaving for England in 
four days. He begins to go over the ar- 
rangements with Brown Suit, consulting 
the yellow pad at every stage. “I want my 
ticket to be Cleveland. New York, Lon- 
don, New York, Cleveland. Have mail 
sent to Carleton Tower.” Brown Suit 
writes rapidly. “Also, please call Nancy 
[Mrs. McCormack] and find out how 
much money she is going to need while 
I am gone. For myself I want $1,500 in 
travelers checks and $300 in cash. The 
regular way. Hundreds and two fifties.” 
He consults the yellow pad. “I'll need 
Gary Player’s number on his farm. I 
want some yellow pads and eight manila 
folders. I want the Bob Charles-Dunlop 
contract. Also the B.B.C. agreement. Also 
the Nicklaus-UniRoyal agreement. Also 
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the International Wool Secretariat file. 
The Gary Player-Bylords file. The Player- 
Simpson file.” The phone rings. McCor- 
mack speaks quickly, throws the hand 
piece back on the receiver. He bites his 
nails. In rapid order he deals with an 
engagement to lecture at the Harvard 
Business School (he speaks there every 
year); orders some clippings on recent 
Bob Charles record-breaking wins sent to 
people with whom he is negouating deals, 
and orders photostats of a magazine golf 
story for the files. 

Brown Suit leaves. McCormack con- 
sults the pad. Phone up, phone down. A 
girl in pink, a touch on the zaftrk side 
comes in with a stack of checks for Mc- 
Cormack’s signature. McCormack begins 
to sign, first scanning each check quickly. 
“T could let somebody else sign a lot of 
these,” he explains. “But, well, I'm re- 
sponsible." McCormack watches over 
everything. 

Bob Robinson, head of the Arnold 
Palmer Company in Chattanooga, stops 
in briefly to say good-bye before return- 
ing to Tennessee. McCormack speaks to 
him quickly, cordially, goes back to sign- 
ing checks. Robinson leaves. McCormack 
finishes the checks, consults the pad, 
places a call to the State Department in 
Washington. 

A girl in a brown sweater and gray 
skirt appears, carrying a list of checkbook 
balances. “We have 59 accounts for yari- 
ous companies in several countries,” Mc 
Cormack explains. “I haye to watch the 
balances all the time, We're always mov- 
ing money around.” 

Call from the State Department comes 
through. ‘The government is trying to 
set up a good-will tour of Asia for Arnold 
Palmer. A lot of heads of state out there 
are golfers and they're Palmer fans, 
They'll get a kick out of playing with 
him.” McCormack talks to the State De- 
partment man. Bites his nails. Drops 
names. Hangs up. Places call to London. 

Brown Suit in with throwaways. Mc 
Cormack gets a copy of every letter which 
goes out of the office, just to look at and 
throw away. He scans each one, crumples 
it up and flings it into the wastebasket 
behind him. 

Next, he turns to a stack of incoming 
mail. The 10 boxes on his desk are labeled 
for Jay LaFave, his top assistant, or other 
executives. He glances at each letter and 
deals them around into the proper boxes 
like a Las Vegas houseman, Some he 
throws onto the floor beside his desk. 
These are for himself to take home. As 
the day goes on it becomes apparent why 
they go onto the floor: the pile is too 
large for a box. 

Phone. Pink Skirt in with more letters 
to sign, out again. McCormack finishes 
dealing. turns to the new letters, Gray 
Skirt in. McCormack consults pad, Where 
is that London call? Gray Skirt out. 
Phone. It isn’t London. McCormack bites 
his nails. 

Now he leaves his desk, strides out of 
the office and back to another set of offi- 
ces across the hall. McCormack’s private 
office is part of the Arter, Hadden setup. 
but his companies have a suite of several 
rooms across the hall. McCormack stops 
to speak to Bill Carpenter, who han- 
dles exports; Daye Reiss, comptroller; 
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Frank Abramoff, head of the division 
which franchises the Palmer putting 
greens, golf schools, and so forth; Chuck 
Foley, who handles exhibitions; and Jay 
LaFave. McCormack checks with each 
man on progress of various deals, and 
casually murmurs something about meet- 
ing at his house the next day, which hap- 
pens to be Saturday. There is a tiny but 
perceptible pause before each says, “Why 
sure, Mark. I’m free all day." 

Back to his own office. His tax men 
in and out. “We're embroiled in tax 
audits all over the world constantly. We 
have to deal with regulations of many 
countries and it takes a lot of keeping 
track of,” 

Brown Suit is in. Who has the list of 
the names of the people he met in Aus- 
tralia on a recent trip, McCormack wants 
to know. Brown Suit doesn’t know, She 
scurries out. McCormack picks up a phone 
and needles a nameless girl, The list ap- 
pears, 

The phone rings. McCormack answers. 
The call is about a Palmer speech at an 
upcoming Latrobe Chamber of Com- 
merce dinner. (Latrobe, Pennsylvania, 
is Palmers hometown.) McCormack 
talks quickly, Something is amiss. Places 
a call to Palmer. 

Palmer call comes through. McCor- 
mack bites nails. Amenities. How're you, 
Arnie? The gist of the trouble becomes 
clear, Palmer has accepted an invitation 
to speak in Latrobe the same night as 
the Golf Magazine dinner. Palmer is 
Golf's Director of Instruction, a job for 
which he is well paid. McCormack thinks 
he ought to be at Golf's dinner. When 
did Palmer get the Latrobe invite? Aha. 
Can he get out of it? Aha, Very quietly, 
very subtly, in the friendliest of ways Mc- 
Cormack admonishes Palmer for messing 
this play up. As he talks he signs some 
papers. “Well, Arnie, maybe if you could 
arrange to speak at the beginning of the 
Latrobe dinner, you could leave by 8 
o'clock, and fly up to New York in your 
jet. You could make the Go/f dinner by 
9:30." So it is concluded. 

Brown Suit comes in. “Order lunch,” 
McCormack says.“ The usual. Pwo cheese- 
burgers without buns. Only make sure 
there’s enough catsup on them, Get a lit- 
ue container on the side. Maybe we 
ought to keep a bottle of Heinz in the 
office.’ McCormack misses nothing. 

Phone. Discussion of Gary Player's 
schedule for 1967. McCormack and his 
assistants are blocking out day-by-day, 
hour-by-hour schedules for his golfers. Ex- 
hibitions. Business meetings. Speeches. 
Television. Films. McCormack advises 
them what tournaments to play and 
which to skip. “I have to know their 
games well, and how they're going.”’ Con- 
cludes phone call. 

Call to Golf editor comes through. Mc- 
Cormack cordial, explains the mix-up. 
“Tf Arnie takes the jet to La Guardia, he 
can be into the banquet by 9:30.” Editor 
is satisfied. “In the future, it would be 
better if you send these invitations di- 
rectly to me,” McCormack says. 

The London call finally comes through. 
McCormack begins to discuss with his as- 
sociate on the other end some arrange- 
ments for his English stay. It is 12:40— 
7:40 in London. As he talks lunch ar- 
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tives, two fairly cold, bunless cheesehurg- 
ers on a plate, knife, fork, a bottle of 
catsup—Heinz—and a bottle of Tab, a 
diet drink. He eats while talking to Lon- 
don, polishes off lunch in six minutes. 

Bob Burton comes in to discuss several 
contracts, The girls in pink, brown, 
and gray come and go steadily, a con- 
stantly shifting rainbow of efficiency. 
By 3:30 the pile of papers on the floor 
is large enough to fill a cardboard car- 
ton. The day is waning, and there are 
sull items on the yellow pad to be crossed 
off, The tempo picks up. The assistants 
rapidly come and go. 4:00 becomes 4:30. 
The rainbow girls are beginning to 
glance quickly at their wristwatches as 
they come and go, hoping that McCor- 
mack will take the hint. Outside the cur- 
tained windows the city of Cleveland 
beckons, Friday is no night for a pretty 
young girl to work overtime. 

5:00. Phone up, phone down. United 
Fruit, UniRoyal. More papers. McCor- 
mack bites nails. Does not notice the time. 
Girls begin to look anguished. 5:30. 
Nancy calls. Will he be home for dinner? 
Shall she keep the children up? 

“T'll be home by 7," McCormack says, 
glancing at the yellow pad to check his 
progress, “Let the kids eat dinner with 
us, I enjoy that. Then maybe we'll have 
a track meet afterwards.” McCormack 
does not see much of his children—or his 
wife, either, for that matter. He is in 
Cleyeland only about a third of the time 
and he works evenings and Saturdays 
most of the time. McCormack says that 
he regrets not seeing his family more, but 
the almost certain truth of the matter is 
that he finds his business much more en- 
grossing than the ordinary demands of 
domesticity. Or at least so a story Nancy 
tells on him suggests. “He took Father's 
Day off to spend with the boys. He went 
out into the backyard and pushed Breck 


and Todd in the swing fora half an hour. 
Then he came into the house and looked 
at me. “What do I do now?’ he said. I sent 
him off to the office.” 

5:45. The rainbow disbands as the 
girls begin unobtrusively to depart. Mc- 
Cormack and some of his assistants work 
on. Gradually the offices around them 
grow dark. Phone calls, conferences. 6:30). 
Finally McCormack leaves. 

His workday, however, is far from over. 
He will have a couple of quick cocktails, 
some dinner, that track meet with his 
children, By 8:30 some of his assistants 
will begin arriving at his $100,000 home 
in Pepper Pike, a suburb 12 miles east of 
Cleveland. There is an office in the house; 
and until perhaps midnight McCormack 
will work on. Then he will stop and sit 
for a while with a drink in front of the 
television, unwinding. Finally he will get 
his normal five or six hours of sleep. 

For a man with a taste for work it is a 
marvelous life. In the last calendar year 
McCormack made nine wips to Eng- 
land; visited Australia, Switzerland and 
Hawaii twice; and touched down in 
France, Germany, Sweden, Japan and 
South Africa once each, Domestically Me- 
Cormack travels even more. He flew to 
New York 43 times, the West Coast nine 
times, and hit Chattanooga, Chicago and 
other major cities as well. He moves with 
top businessmen, meets not merely top 
celebrities, but political figures as well, 
and when he plays golf. it is with some- 
body like Jack Nicklaus. 

Yet how much pleasure there is in it for 
him is debatable. “I do 500 things every 
year, each of which 10 years ago would 
have seemed like the high point of my 
life, But it all happens so fast, I don't 
have time to anticipate it or reflect on it. 
So it’s difficult to see what it means. But 
it's still a big kick, playing golf with 
Crosby or Hope.” 


For McCormack, the real meaning of 
it all indubitably is sitting in the middle 
and manipulating the controls, “I'd be 
lying if TI said I didn't get a big kick out 
of making decisions and controlling 
things. I'm not afraid to make decisions. 
The thing people find hardest to figure 
out about this operation is how I control 
it all. I keep a very close watch on what 
all the people around me are doing, I'm 
deeply involved in all the little details 
and I'm impatient with mistakes that 
shouldn't have been made. The answer 
always is that if you had done it your- 
self there wouldn't have been any 
mistake.” 

Controlling the world around him is 
very important to Mark McCormack. De- 
spite his travel and the hard-drinking 
sporting circles he sometimes finds him- 
self in, McCormack is no swinger. Super- 
ficially he appears a tower of poise, the 
unfazeable master of all that goes on 
around him. Yet there is that incessant 
nail-biting and there is his appalling need 
to keep himself occupied, He is almost 
always either working, sleeping or play- 
ing golf. These things suggest that. in- 
side, Mark McCormack is alive with ten- 
sion; you get the feeling that here is a 
man who would rather deal with things 
than with people. McCormack is a very 
bright, generally frank and decent per- 
son; but he doesn’t seem to have any 
very clear idea of what goes on inside 
other people. Shirts and golf bags and 
dollar bills are a lot easier to handle than 
human beings. This all seems rather odd 
to say about a man whose business, after 
all, is personalities. But then you must 
remember that it is a business which 
turns people into reliques—commodities 
to be bought and paid for on the open 
market. [t also, apparently, is what it 
takes to become a winner. 

—James Lincoln Collier 
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THE CASE OF THE LOVERS 
WHO LOVED TO KILL 
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one alive to see how long it would live, 
and impaled another on a fence spike. 
Apart from an occasional delinquency 
conviction, however, he stayed out of 
trouble. In 1960 he took a job as a stock 
clerk at $38 a week in a chemical factory 
at Hyde, near the city of Manchester in 
Cheshire, where he met Myra Hindley, a 
secretary. 

Myra was a big-boned girl with a 
splendid figure, and she would have been 
a real beauty but for an oyer-hard jaw. 
Of respectable family but imaginative 
and unhappy, she had dabbled with 
different religions, and had become en- 
paged and disengaged. She fell at once 
for the sharp-faced but good-looking 
Brady, with his thick brown hair and 
attractive Scottish accent. At first, she 
wrote in her diary, “He wouldn't look at 
me... he wore a black shirt and looked 
smashing."” Her own advance rejected, 
she added next, “He's an uncouth pig.” It 
was several weeks before she was able to 
record the turning point in their relation- 
ship. “Eureka! Today we have our first 
date. We are going to a cinema.” The film 
they chose was Judgment at Nuremberg. 
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When they did get together in more de- 
finitive manner, Brady moved his bags 
into Myra's small house in the suburb of 
Hattersley, near Hyde. Soon he began 
to educate her in ideas which would lead, 
in the end, to an unbelievable orgy of 
murder. 

Brady and Myra tried Nazism. They 
read its bible, Mein Kampf, and various 
works on Hitler. They acquired a file of 
Hitler's speeches. Brady persuaded Myra 
to bleach her dark hair a Teutonic 
blond. Myra took lessons in German, 
and often when they went out for an 
evening in the pubs, they pretended to 
be Germans and talked in guttural ac- 
cents. They read Nietszche, the fayorite 
philosopher of the Nazis. They had an 
endless appetite for sex and horror books, 
such as Six Million Dead, The Crimes of 
Eichmann, Kiss of the Whip, Pleasures of 
the Torture Chamber, Erotica, Corporal 
Punishment Through the Ages, The His- 
tory of Torture and Cruelty. 

Inevitably they graduated to the works 
of the Marquis de Sade and his imagina- 
tive writings on the delights of cruel 
perversions, and finally evolved a sadistic 
hash of a philosophy that they adopted as 
their own. They set out to proye that 
none of the rules of civilized society 
applied to them, and they found their 


escape from factory life in a dreamworld 
of horror, torture, indecency. 

To please Brady, Myra often dressed 
like a concentration camp guard, belted 
and jackbooted, her hair pulled back in 
a bun. He called her Irma Grese, after 
the notorious German prison guard ex- 
ecuted in the wake of World War IL. 
Brady outfitted himself completely in 
black, with ankle-length greatcoat and 
jackboots. In the factory cafeteria he re- 
mained ostentatiously aloof from his 
workmates, yet made sure that everyone 
noticed what he ate every day—Cheddar 
cheese, two beaten raw eggs and black 
tea. After all, there is not much point in 
being different if people don't notice. 

At night the two frequently droye up 
to the peaks of Saddleworth Moor, Myra 
at the wheel of her minivan, a tiny sta- 
tion wagon, because Brady, the superman, 
did not know how to drive. Here they 
fed their Gothic imagination in a tree- 
less setting so bleak that even sheep 
avoided the place. To accentuate the 
lowering mood of the moor, they took 
along red wine to drink in the car. Para- 
doxically, they were both dog lovers, and 
they brought Myra’s dog, Puppet, with 
them. In the darkness they discussed how 
they could utilize their new intellectual 
freedom. 
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Other evenings, Myra posed in the 
nude for pornographic photos. With a 
Polaroid camera and a shutter delaying 
mechanism, they could set up scenes in 
which both appeared. A role for Puppet, 
too. was found in the act. Brady sold 
several of the pictures in Manchester, but 
most of them the couple kept, to pore 
over for hours on end. Corruption came 
so easily and profitably that murder itself 
seemed to happen only in a casui al man- 
ner. One day in November, 1963, Brady 
came home with news in keeping with 
their philosophy of contempt for con- 
yentional morality. 

“I've found a new market,” he said. 
“Pornographic pictures with children in 
them. Ten-year-olds, Eleven-year-olds.” 

Myra spotted a snag at once. “Where 
do you get the kids to agree?’ 

Brady shrugged. “They don’t have to 
agree.” 

Some days later the two persuaded a 
12-year-old boy named John kilbride, 
who lived with his parents in Ashton- 
under-Lyne in Lancashire, to come home 
with them, and they took his clothes off. 
He struggled too hard for photographs 
to be taken, but he was forced into inter- 
course with Myra and then killed. When 
night fell, they clothed the body, put it 
in the minivan, drove up to the moors 
and buried it. As a final refinement, be- 
fore the grave was filled in, Myra rolled 
the boy’s trousers down to mid-thigh and 
pulled up the shirt to the waist. Laugh- 
ing, they returned home and celebrated 
in red wine. 

The next two years found Myra and 
Brady wallowing ever more deeply in a 
private world in which even murder was 
not enough, The depths had to be 
plumbed. Necrophilia, castration, ani- 
malism were all required to satisfy their 
specialized voluptuousness. The Marquis 
de Sade would have been delighted by his 
followers. In those two years several more 
children disappeared, but the police had 
no cause to suspect that their cases were 
connected. Keith Bennett, aged 12, 
vanished in June, 1964, while walking 
from his parents’ house to his grand- 
mother’s, in Manchester. Ten-year-old 
Lesley Ann Downey disappeared the day 
after Christmas, in the same year, on her 
way home from a fairground, 

All this time Brady was living in Myra’s 
house, a thick-walled, solidly built dwell- 
ing that actually belonged to her mother. 
In the summer of 1965 they acquired new 
neighbors, Maureen and David Smith, 
who moyed into a flat a few blocks away, 
Maureen was Myra’s sister, a cheaply 
pretty girl of 19. Her husband David was 
a 17-year-old beatnik who wore his hair 
like a Beatle and confessed freely to a 
marked aversion for work. They had had 
one child which died in infancy and 
Maureen was expecting another, 


The two couples saw a lot of each 
other, and Brady amused himself by cor- 
rupting young Smith, a far-from-difficult 
task. Brady persuaded Smith, handsome 
in an oily way. to pick up homosexuals in 
pubs and bring them home. where they 
could be rolled for their money and 
driven out without fear of complaint. 
Both Smith and Maureen were intro- 
duced to the pleasures of red wine. For 
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Myra and Brady this highly un-English 
practice had become almost an obsession. 
It signified blood-drinking, a kind of 
unholy sacrament to the devil. 

Then Brady made a mistake. He told 
Smith that he killed for thrills. “We 
started with kids,” he said, “but now 
we're going to between 16 and 21 be 
cause the police don’t pay much attention 
to missing people that age.” 

Smith looked skeptical, and Brady was 
irritated. “It’s true. I’ve done four so far 
and buried them on the moors. I get 
everything ready im advance. Myra and 
1 pick them up and bring them to the 
house.” 

“Why the house?” Smith asked. 

“{ prefer it for the killing because I 
can get rid of any evidence that’s left in 
my own time. | take a drug called Pro- 
Plus to give me a charge in advance,” 

Young Smith, though far from bright, 
was a Lancashire lad, and Lancashire- 
men have much in common with Mis- 
sourians in their tendency to doubt. 
Brady was furious that an inferior like 
Smith should not believe him when he 
said he was a killer, and with Myra he 
hatched a plot to “show him.” 

Brady knew 17-year-old Edward Evans, 
a homosexual, and inyited him to the 
house one evening. Myra had arranged to 
spend the time in a pub with Smith, and 
at the closing hour, suggested that he 
accompany her while she walked Puppet. 
Timing the walk carefully, she finally 
asked her brother-in-law in for a last 
glass of wine. Smith, following her 
through the doorway, heard a scream 
from the bedroom. He and Myra rushed 
in together, There Smith witnessed a 
scene which left him frozen with terror. 
Ian Brady was standing over Evans club- 
bing him with an ax. It seemed an eternity 
before the screaming youth was silent, 
and the blood which had squirted out 
of him in great gouts had slacked off. 
When Brady saw that his victim was 
dead, he leaned on the ax, sighed as men 
do after they have completed a job of 
heavy labor, looked up at the new ar- 
rivals and grinned. 

“Hi!” he said. 

Myra spoke roughly to her stupefied 
brother-in-law. “Well, what are you wait- 
ing for? Help Ian tie him up.” Smith 
obeyed, trembling. The dead youth was 
trussed in the fetal position with cord, 
then wrapped in a blanket and tied with 
more cord. Smith and Brady lifted the 
body clear of the floor and staggered to 
an inner room, which Brady locked when 
they came out. Afterwards the three 
mopped up the blood. 

“Have a glass of wine,” Myra said, and 
Smith accepted with a shaking hand. 

“That was the messiest yet,” said 
Brady. 

“Was he heavy?’’ Myra asked. 

“He was a dead weight,” said Brady, 
and to Smith's horror, the two laughed 
hysterically. 

“Who was he?” Smith asked when 
Brady and Myra had recovered from their 
mirth, “His name was Edward Evans,” 
said Brady, “a friend of mine.’ Again the 
two collapsed with laughter, Once started 
they could not stop. “He was a brainy 
swine,” Brady roared, and Myra held 
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World's largest manufacturer of quality fly lines 


SCIENTIFIC ANGLERS, ING. 


PO BOX 0-95 MIDLAND, MIDHIDAN 48640 


Fits any cabinet 
4 months’ supply only 


31% inches hig - Binaca’ 


| HOME SIZE 


Very concentrated 
Golden Breath Drops. 


Big opportunities. . Big 
profits. Earn quickly. Full 
or part time. Learn at 
home, it's easy. Do real 
ea All Libel MU 
Supplied. Accredited mem- 
YOU LEARN ber NHSC, Lic. State of 
Send for NI—VETERAN AP- 
(a FREE BOOK PROVED. Send name, ad- 
: dress & Zip for FREE book. 


Locksmithing Institute, Dept, 1-128-047, Little Falls, N. J. 07424 


BU YOUR OWN C 


Wood & Canvas Kit 
Canoes & molded Fi- 
berglass Canoe Kit— 
5 Models from 12 ft. 
to 16 ft. 


ton $332.50 


TRAILCRAFT, Box 95, Glasco, Kansas 67445 
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MAN TO MAN 


from the staff of TRUE 


Workers drag ashore wreckage of four-engine Electra. Crash was caused by starlings. 


Re ccencly an Air Force jet trainer was 

‘shot down” over Utah when it flew 
into a large flock of birds. So much of 
this feathered flak was ingested into the 
compressor sections that both engines 
were stopped cold, forcing the pilots to 
eject. The incident prompts Zack Strick- 
land of Baton Rouge to ask if birds are 
a nationwide menace to airplanes. 

The answer is, yes. Last year the Air 
Force reported 839 instances of birds 
striking everything from supersonic 
fighters to B-! 52 strategic bombers. Only 
five pilots and airmen were hurt badly 
enough to require medical attention, but 
75 expensive jet engines were ruined and 
the man-hours used to repair damaged 
wings, canopies, tail surfaces and an- 
tennas ran into the hundreds. The Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency reports that an ay- 
erage of 300 commercial airliners are 
struck each year by birds, and that an- 
other 200 heavy and light cargo planes 
are hit. The annual bill for this com- 
bined damage runs into millions of dol- 
lars. 

Many species of birds are involved. At 
New York’s Kennedy Airport, for exam- 
ple, herring gulls and shorebirds pose the 
greatest potential danger because of their 
flocking habits. One day recently an esti- 
mated 8,000 gulls were feeding at a near- 
by garbage dump, while about 6,000 
scaup ducks were loafing on the mud 
flats adjacent to the airport runways. 
Any number of these birds taking off at 
the same time could conceivably cause a 
crash similar to the one in Boston when 
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a flock of starlings brought down an Elec- 
tra airliner on October 4, 1960, killing 61 
persons. 

Birds hit planes most frequently dur- 
ing spring and fall migrations. Although 
70 percent of the strikes occur at low al- 
titudes during takeoffs and landings, one 
Canada goose smacked into an airliner 
flying at 14,000 feet. 

To combat the bird problem, the gov- 
ernment has spent more than $500,000 
since 1961 on the removal of garbage 
dumps near airports, periodic mowing of 
grass cover and brush to destroy bird hab- 
itats, and dredging tidal flats which at- 
tract shorebirds. Inter-runway grass strips 
are also sprayed with insecticide to de- 
stroy insects which attract birds. 

Other measures include shotgun pa- 
trols to keep gulls from nesting or loaf- 
ing on the runways, exploding carbide 
charges to drive ducks off ponds in or 
near airports, and destroying gull eggs 
in an effort to cut back the rising popu- 
lation. In yet another program, a bird 
repellent known as Avitol is liberally 
spre: ad on runways. Once eaten, Avitol 
impairs the birds’ motor coordination 
and they haye been seen flying drunkenly 
away from the airfield screeching, never 
to return. 

Sut despite all these steps, no complete 
solution is at hand, Controllers still rely 
on radar to follow mass bird movements. 
It’s the only sure way of telling the cap- 
tain of a 160-ton airliner when he has to 
give the right-of-way to a flock of nine- 
pound geese. 


Q: My son, who is interested in pre- 
historic study, tells me that elephantlike 
teeth and bones, the remains of mam- 
moths and mastodons, have been found 
far out on the Continental Shelf, off the 
eastern seaboard. Now he wants to know 
how they got there. Andrew Tracy, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


A: The sea level, between 11,000 and 

25,000 years ago, was much lower than it 
is today. Much of the now-submerged 
Shelf was exposed as low-lying coastal 
plains. Remains of land animals haye 
been found from New England to Vir- 
ginia as far as 80 miles offshore in water 
now as deep as 270 feet. 


I’ve heard that the use and sale of 
margarine is outlawed in parts of the 
United States. Can this be true? Allen 
Abbott. San Diego, Calif. 


A: Only in Wisconsin where dairy 
farmers have traditionally denounced 


the product as “axle grease.” The use and 
sale of uncolored margarine is allowed, 
but colored margarine can bring its user 
up to a year in jail and a $500 fine for 
repeated use. There are predictions that 
because of consumer pressure the law may 
be repealed this year, but meanwhile 
widespread smuggling exists among Wis- 
consin housewives. 


Q: When did the U.S. begin to give 
foreign aid? Samuel Brooke, Waterville, 


Me. 


A: In May, 1812, when the first federal 
foreign aid bill was passed authorizing 
$50,000 to Venezuela to assist the victims 
of a severe earthquake. 


did the term “seuttlebutt”™ 


come to mean gossip? Roger Linn, Travis 
AFB, Calif. 


Q: How 


A; Scuttle is a navy term which means 
to sink a boat or ship by knocking a hole 
in it. Butt is a large cask, often used to 
hold drinking water. In order to get to 
the water a hole was knocked into the 
cask—"scuttling” it. On the old sailing 
ships, just as in today’s modern offices, 
men gathered about the drinking cask 
and exchanged gossip. 
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Q: I veeall reading years ago that 
Australia had tremendous problems with 
too many rabbits. What is the situation 
at present? Barney Stander. Fort Worth, 
Tex. 


A: Scientists in 1950 introduced a viral 
disease that quickly killed off about 90 
percent of Australia’s 500 million rabbits 
which were causing farmers and sheep- 
herders an annual loss of half a billion 
dollars. However, new generations of rab- 
bits have developed immunity to even 
the most powerful strains of the virus, 
and in the past several years the nation’s 
rabbit population has doubled. It's now 
estimated at around 100 million, and 
scientists are working to develop yet an- 
other rabbit killer. 


Q: Isit true that Americans technically 
fired the first shot at Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941? Jake Liston. Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


A: Yes. An American destroyer, the 
USS IVard, spotted an unidentified sub- 
marine heading for the entrance to Pearl 
Harbor early that morning, and sank 
it with depth charges and gunfire at 
6:45 a.m, The first Japanese bombs were 
not dropped until more than an hour 
later. 


Q: What was the highest payoff on a 
$2 ticket in a horse race? Richard Gen- 
naro, Minneapolis. Minn. 


A: $1,885.50 for $2 to win, $644.60 to 
place and $172.60 to show. This record 
parimmutuel payolf on a single race was 
returned by Wishing Ring on June 17, 
1912, at the old Latonia track in Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, The next highest payolf 
on a $2 bet was $840 returned by Augeas 
at Agua Caliente on February 14, 1935. 


Q: What is the deepest oil well ever 
drilled? Eric Brown. Kansas City, Mo. 


A: It's a dry hole in Pecos County, 
Texas, Completed seyen years ago at a 
cost of $3-million, it plunges to a depth 
of 25,340 feet, more than four and a 
half miles. 
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Q: I have heard that there was an 
American branch of Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s family. True? Steve Wills. New 
Orleans, La. 


A: Yes. Jerome Bonaparte, youngest of 
Napoleon’s brothers, took a trip to the 
United States in 1802, met and a year 
later married Elizabeth Patterson of 
Baltimore. When the couple attempted 
to return to France in 1805, Napoleon 
ordered their marriage dissolved. Eliza- 
beth and her young son returned to the 
United States, but she never saw her hus- 
band, who later remarried, again. Her 
grandson, Charles Joseph Bonaparte, 
served as Secretary of the Navy under 
Teddy Roosevelt. When he died in 1921, 
his nephew, Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, 
became the last surviving male Bonaparte 
in America. He died in 1945, leaving no 
children. 


Q: After losing the 1966 World Series 
to Baltimore. how did the Dodgers do on 


their Japanese tour? Julian Buchek, 
Baltimore. Md. 
A: Except for losing seven games, 


three more than any U.S. team ever lost 
in U.S.-Japanese competition, they didn't 
set any records. They did come out ahead, 
though, winning nine games, tying one. 


Q: Can anyone take a raft trip down 
the Colorado River or do you have to be 
a politician? Andrew Atkins, New Castle, 


Pa. 


A: Last year more than 1,000 people 
went down the Colorado River and on 
through the Grand Canyon on rafts. Not 
all of them, of course, were publicity 
seekers. Seyeral commercial concerns op- 
erate such trips. all of which are run 
under stringent safety regulations set up 
by the National Park Service. The trips 
are usually conducted between March 
and October, take about 10 days, and 
cost $300. more or less. A list of commer- 
cial operators offering guided river trips 
down the Colorado is available through 
the Chief Ranger's Office at the Grand 
Canyon National Park. 


IDOL Jean Dudon (France) 
original color lithograph, signed, numbered 
picture 15”x18”, strong oranges, reds, purple, 


black 


IN MAGNIFICENT COLORS 
SIGNED BY FAMOUS ARTISTS 
f. + sem ; 


iy, 


BULLFIGHT Blasco Mentor (Spain) 
original color lithograph, signed, numbered 
picture 16”x21”, strong reds, blacks, green, 
violet, yellow 


Now is your opportunity to acquire origi- 
nal, signed art by great artists at remark- 
ably low cost. Yes, these are originals. 
Each is signed, numbered by the artist as 
guarantee of authenticity. Each is in mag- 
nificent colors. Each was painstakingly 
hand-pulled by European craftsmen whose 
skills are handed down from father to 
son. They work in shops that date to 
Napoleon's time. 


Each original color lithograph is in 180 
edition. The stones were destroyed, so no 
more can be made. As the artist's own 
work, and because it is hand-pulled, each 
color lithograph is a true original. Priced 
at only $19, each original is likely to in- 
crease many times in value. Good art is a 
good investment. Orders filled while the 
editions last. Guaranteed refund. Order 
now. 


HAMILTON HOUSE _ Dept. 62-T- 
COS COB, Connecticut 06807 
Send the following originals. Each is 


signed, numbered by the artist. Guar- 
anteed refund. 
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C | enclose $19 for each original. 
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THE 
SIR TEE 
GOLFER 


is game 
for 
anything. 
This 65°/o 
Dacron® 
polyester/ 
35°%/o 
combed 
cotton 
jacket 
never 
needs a 
handicap— 
even 
when it 
pours, 
Scores for 
good looks 
in 
year-round 
colors. 
About...$8.95 


IVY PARTNER 
TO SIR TEE 


Permanent press 
slacks in 65°/o Dacron® 
polyester/35%/o cotton. In colors 
that match Sir Tee, T for T. 
About...$5.95 


Stahl Urban Co., Empire State Bldg., NYC 
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Q: IT maintain that a person who has 
eyen one drink stands a much greater 
chance of being in an accident if he 
drives. My husband says this is nonsense. 
Who's right? Louise Livermore, Denver, 


Colo. 


A: Your husband is. Recent studies 
carried out by Robert Borkenstein of In- 
diana University show that drivers who 
had had a single cocktail or a bottle of 
beer have fewer accidents than those who 
have had nothing at all to drink. The 
tranquil effect of a single drink relieves 
the tension of driving. Also the driver 
who has had a drink tends to drive more 
carefully because of it. On the other 
hand, the study showed that the risk of 
an accident shot up sharply for drivers 
who had consumed more than one cock- 
tail or beer. 


Q: Is it true that the Harlem Globe- 
trotters have become inactive since the 
death of their owner, Abe Saperstein, last 
March? Herbert Guyer. Kansas City. Mo. 


A: No. The Harlem Globetrotters, with 
two separate teams, one representing the 
East and one the West, remain very ac- 
tive. This year, as before, the Globe Trot- 
ters, who are now owned by a corpora- 
tion, will make one-night stands in virtu- 
ally every major U.S. and Canadian city 
between October and April. 


Q: Since Philip Morris cigarettes first 
began using the little page boy in its ad- 
vertising and promotional campaigns, 
how many “Johnnys” have there been 
and who is the present one? Robert 
Schwarz, St. Louis, Mo. 


A: There is and always has been only 
one Philip Morris Johnny. He's Johnny 
Roventini, discovered 32 years ago when 
he actually was a teen-age page boy at the 
New Yorker Hotel, He unknowingly au- 
ditioned for his high-salaried lifetime job, 
which is still in effect, when the then 
president of Philip Morris, Alfred Lyon, 
visited the hotel. With a page boy ad 
campaign in mind, he asked Johnny to 
“Call for Philip Morris.” The rest is ad- 
vertising history. 
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Q: Where did meerschaum pipes get 
their name, and why are they more expen- 
sive than regular briar pipes? Ernest 
Wellington, Alamosa, Colo. 


A: Meerschaum is the fossilized remains 
of sea shells and small sea animals found 
mostly in the area of Turkey. The mate- 
rial was first discovered by a group of 
German sailors in the early 17th century. 
They called it by the German words 
meer schaum, meaning sea foam. Meer- 
schaum pipes tend to cost more than briar 
pipes because they have to be hand 
carved, The material is also porous, dis- 
sipating heat easily, which some people 
feel gives it better smoking qualities. 


Q: How much money is spent just to 
clean up litter in the United States each 
year? William A. Durio, Opelousas, La. 


A: $500-million. If the cost of litter to 
private property owners is included, the 
national bill approaches $1-billion a year. 


HAVE A QUESTION? 


TRUE will answer any reasonable question you 
ask, free of charge. Every question will receive a 
personal reply, provided it is accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. The most in- 
teresting questions and their answers will be 
printed, Address your questions to TRUE Magazine, 
Dept. T-4, 67 West 44 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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her ribs. “The bleeder!’” This machine- 
gun relay of sick jokes was too much for 
the overworked brain of Smith. He fled 
from the house, ran all the way to his 
flat and woke up Maureen, to babble out 
his tale of a real-life nightmare. 

Maureen was only a child, but she was 
older in years and more mature in mind 
than her husband, whose fear had left 
him in a state of near mental disintegra- 
tion. After her first shock had been over- 
come, she realized that any decision on 
what should be done would have to be 
hers. For three hours she sat thinking. try- 
ing to calm David, sorting out her own 
feelings. The easy way would be to forget 
that anything had happened. It was her 
sister’s affair, not hers. Anyway, the po- 
lice were no friends of people like the 
Smiths. But her own arguments could 
not eliminate the picture of Brady the 
killer, and instead of forgetting, she made 
the most adult and courageous decision of 
the whole sordid story. The decision 
meant the sacrifice of an elder sister to 
whom she was closely attached. It meant 
the compromising of her husband, who 
already had a bad record of delinquency. 
It prejudiced the future of her child, who 
would be born with enough strikes on 
it to begin with. But she was firm and 
calm. She stood up and faced her hus- 
band. “We've got to tell the police.” 

“I'm too scared,” he said. 

Maureen insisted. It was the only way. 
But the very act of informing the police 
seemed fraught with danger. They had 
no telephone and would have to go out to 
a phone booth in the street, where Tan 
Brady might well be waiting to eliminate 
a witness of suspect reliability. 

Maureen told Smith to get some wea- 
pon for protection. He found a heayy 
stick, and the two crept fearfully into the 
open. There is no night life in Hattersley, 
and the streets were deserted. At every 
corner they peered carefully around to 
see whether the killer was waiting to 
jump them, Brady had become in their 
imaginations a monster who could be 
anywhere, The brightly lighted phone 
booth was the greatest menace of all. 

Smith stepped in, stared wildly about, 
and with trembling speed dialed the 
police. ‘“There’s been a murder,” he said. 


He gave the officer his location and fled 
from the booth. The two terrified teen- 
agers waited in the shadows until a po- 
lice car drew up. As a constable was get- 
ting out, they made for him. 

“Hello, what's this?” the officer said, 
the sight of Smith's club making him im- 
mediately hostile. 

Smith handed it over, explaining its 
purpose, and they all drove to the police 
station, There he poured out what he 
knew. 

Early that morning the police rapped 
at Myra’'s door, and Myra, wearing a 
dressing gown, admitted them. She was 
calm, but regarded the officers with hard 
dislike. Brady came out of the bedroom 
and stood stiffly alert. The police looked 
around the living room, glanced into the 
bedroom with its unmade bed, and ges- 
tured to Brady to open the door to the 
inner room. “It’s not convenient,” he 
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said. “J keep all of my firearms in there.” 

“We must insist.’ The officer’s voice 
was flat. 

“I suppose David Smith put you up to 
this.” Myra said venomously. “And I sup- 
pose he said he was as innocent as a 
lamb." She turned to Brady and 
shrugged. “You might as well.’ Inside, 
the police found the body of Edward 
Evans. 

The couple was taken to the police 
station and charged with murder. Then 
Myra Hindley’s house was put through 
the systematic scrutiny which policemen 
know how to do so well. Bloodstains were 
recorded, fingerprints taken, and even 
Puppet, the dog, was taken to the station 
for examination. The ax was docketed. 
The works on Nazism, Hitler and 
Nietszche were listed and crated, with 
Myra’s German grammar book and 
Brady's pornographic literature. The po- 
lice found a collection of firearms un- 
usual for an English home: a .45 Webley 
revolver, a .38 Smith & Wesson, fully 
loaded, and a .22 rifle. There was a tartan- 
backed photograph album, showing Myra 
and Brady in the most natural poses in 
the world, on holiday in Scotland and on 
Blackpool Pier, as well as pictures of 
Maureen and Smith. 

Diaries, notes and letters were sorted 
out. Myra’s personal library, quite a 
large one, was carefully examined, title 
by title. Each book was taken out, riffled 
through, and shaken, and at last, from 
Myra’s prayer book, a claim check for 
baggage fell out. 

Until now the police had been pre- 
sented with a brutal and apparently 
motiveless killing. It was the baggage, 
found at Manchester Railway Station, 
which was to take the deed from the 
merely sordid into the realm of horror, 
and establish Tan Brady and Myra 
Hindley as two of the greatest monsters 
in the history of British murder. 

‘There were two suitcases, one blue and 
one brown. The blue case contained a 
few clothes and several income tax forms 
addressed to Brady. The brown was a 
veritable treasure trove of evil. It held 
five pictures of a nude child in indecent 
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poses; a@ can with nine negatives, nine 
contact prints, nine enlargements; two 
recording tapes with four tracks on each; 
enyelopes bearing Brady's name; porn- 
ographic photographs of Brady and Myra 
together; a cream-colored Phillips tape 
recorder; yarious pieces of sexual para- 
phernalia made in Japan; and seyeral 
pornographic books, including one called 
Sexual Perversions and Anomalies. 

The tapes were played at the police 
station, but dreadful as they sounded 
they were unclear, and they were taken 
to the B.B.C. studio in Manchester for 
running on more sophisticated equip- 
ment. What the detectives, policemen 
and B.B.C, technicians heard made one 
man sick to his stomach. The rest listened 
in silence, aghast. 

The horror began with a_ child's 
screams, muffled voices of a man and a 
woman, whimpering, and the child plead- 
ing, “Let me go}" and “Oh, please.” 

That was all on the first track, but the 
horror grew on the others. Against soft 
music in the background came the child's 
yoice again: 

“Don't undress me, will you... 1 want 
to see Mummy ... (sounds of doors bang- 
ing, heavy footsteps, recording noises, 
blowing into microphone) Ah, don't... 
Mum! Ah!" 

Woman’s yoice: “Shut up.” 

Child: “Please, God, help me, ah, 
please!” 

Woman: “Hush, hush, Shut up or lll 
forget myself and hit you one. I will hit 
you one,” 

Silence. 

Child: “Can I tell you summat? I must 
tell you summat! Please take your hands 
olf me a minute, please. Please, God. . . . 
Why? What are you going to do with 
me?” 

Man’s yoice, Scottish accent; “I want 


to take some photographs, that is all.” 

Child: “I want to see my Mummy... . 
Honest to God... . I’m going out with my 
Ma.” 

Man: “The longer it takes you to do 
this the longer it takes for you to get 
home. ... If you don’t keep that hand 
down I'll slit your throat... . What's your 
hame?”’ 

Child; “Lesley... .” 

A detective snapped his finger at a con- 
stable. “Check.” he said. The tape went 
on in the same vein for 16 minutes and 
21 seconds. It ended with music, country 
style—"Jolly Old Saint Nicholas’ and 
“The Litthe Drummer Boy’—then three 
loud cracks, footsteps and silence. 

Back in the police station the photo- 
graphs from the brown suitcase were 
minutely examined. It did not take long 
to identify the child. It was Lesley Ann 
Downey, missing since Christmas. 

One extremely curious photo showed 
Myra holding her dog. She was crouching 
and apparenuy looking down with con- 
centrated gaze at a spot on the moors. It 
seemed remarkably innocent compared to 
the rest of the horrors she and Brady had 
preseryed—so innocent that the inyesti- 
gating squad agreed it must haye some 
significance. 

The moors—it always came back to the 
moors. David Smith, who was trying to re- 
call for the police every scrap of con- 
versation he had had with Brady, said 
the Scot had boasted that he buried 
bodies there. Experts on local geography 
were called in to identify where the pic 
ture of Myra had been taken, but the 
moors are vast, and it was like trying to 
find a péa in a field. 

The prisoners were no help. Glowering 
in separate cells, they replied to questions 
in monosyllables, or not at all. Brady 
simply demanded to see a lawyer, Myra 
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stay in your head they’re not worth a nickel! Now through 
membership in the International Idea Club, Inc. you can sell 
your ideas and get maximum cash rewards. Legally protected, 
your ideas are consistently exposed to interested parties. Send 
only $1.00 today for big illustrated book "Millions For Your 
Idéas,” showing how you can profit by membership in one of 
the nation's most dynamic organizations. international Idea 
Club, Inc., Dept. Cl-4, 135 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 02116. 
INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS NEEDED immediately for manufacturers, For 
additional information write Kessler Corp., C-924, Fremont, O. 


INVENTIONS WANTED: Patented, Unpatented. Global 
Marketing, 2420-M 77th, Oakland, Calif. 
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HOBBIES 


SPORTS 
SERVICES 
SCHOOLS 


BOATS—BOATING 
BOAT KITS, Save monsy—rassambie yourself. Factory molded 
fiberglass or pre-assembled plywood. 12’ to 32’ Cruisers, Run- 
abouts, Houseboats, Sail Boats. Big line accessories, motors 
trailers, Easy terms. Free catalog. Luger, Dept, AE-47, 9200 
Bloomington Freeway, Bloomington, Minnesota, 55435. 
SPORTS 
UNDERWATER ADVENTURE—treasure, photography, ox- 
ploration. Send 25c for sample copy to Dept. SD16, Skin Diver 
Magazine, 5916 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90028. 
CAMPING TRAILERS 
BUY DIRECT. Deluxe Swinger Travel Trailers, Truck Camp- 
érs. Literature 20c. Swinger, 1229 Bristol, Elkhart, Indiana 
TREASURE FINDERS 
ECUADGR GOLD. Expedition now forming. Share expenses. 
Lee Baker, 2606 Newhall, Santa Clara, Calif. 
HOBBIES 
TREASURE! Find Gold, Silver, Relics with powerful matal. 
locators. Free information. Write Detectron, Dept. 4-TM, 
P, O. Box 243, San Gabriel, California 91778. 
ae RAD ESTATE 
CANADIAN VACATION LANDS; Full price $385.00. 40 acres 
$10 month. Suitable cottage sites, hunting, fishing, invest- 
ment. Frea Information. Land Corporation, 3768-T Bathurst, 
Downsview, Ontario, Canada. 
= STAMPS as 
FREE Wonderful New United States Catalog! Postage and 
Airmails Complete. 786 |lustrations. Special offers, Bargains 
Galore—Evorything! Send Today. H. E. Harris, Dept. FC-1, 
Bostorte Mdsex021 17a om be eh oe ate a 
COINS 
SIXTEEN PAGE CURRENT listings Coin Bargains only 25¢. 
Rarcoa, 31-H Clark, Chicago, 60602. 
TRUNKFUL 25,000 Indian-Lincoln cents from the 1920's and 
older, mixad ‘grab-bag’ style. 150—$10; sample bag of 20—§2. 
Mrs. Fischer, Box 5490-G, Sherman Oaks, Calif. 91413. 
PERSONAL—MISCELLANEOUS 
ANYONE CAN SING utifully! Inquire: Publishers, Box 
118-TRB, Brooklyn 11203. 
DETECTIVE COURSE. Free Information. Universal Detec- 
tives, Box 8180-C, Universal City, California. 
ADVERTISERS—AGENCIES 
U ARE READI assified Section of ons of the 
Nation's most responsive markets. These ads are shopped b 
millions who respond to Opportunity. Tell your ‘story'—watec! 
inquiries, orders roll in. For details, rates write CLASSIFIED, 
ING., Dept. T-4, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 60611. 


said, “Smith's a liar. lan didn't do it. I 
didn’t do it. T want to see Ian. What 
ever lan says, my story's the same.” 

She broke down only once. Her dog 
had been examined under x ray, and 
there had been an accident. Myra burst 
into a tearful fury when she was told. 
“You are nothing but a lot of killers,” 
she said. 

Despite the lack of a real clue to the 
place Myra had been staring at, a vast 
search of the moors was begun. The body 
of Lesley Ann Downey was the only one 
the police could presume with certainty 
was buried there. But Smith had sug- 
gested that Brady and Myra had dug 
down six or seven bodies, and the dossiers 
of all persons missing in the area were 
studied. While the mists swirled and gales 
bit into greatcoats, police and volunteer 
helpers advanced in line, shoulder to 
shoulder, the spongy ground sinking dis- 
concertingly underfoot and springing 
back. Thirty members of the Edale moun- 
tain rescue team coordinated the search 
with walkie-talkies, and spotter planes of 
the R.A.F, flew low overhead. At each 
step the searchers thrust thin canes into 
the soggy. acid earth and sniffed at the 
tips for the stench of rotted flesh. Though 
the cold was cutting, they sweated, and 
they were grateful for the hot tea that 
came up in relays from the Clarence, the 
local pub. 

Ic was eery work. The moors, dark, fox 
biddingly lonely, colorless, were suddenly 
full of people. Red grouse flew into the 
air and clacked their protests at the in- 
trusion into their privacy, but aside from 
these objections, the untameable wilder- 
ness seemed subdued. On local maps the 
hillocks and depressions of the moors had 
been given names like ‘Pots and Pans,” 
“Soldier's Lump" and “Lost Lad,” and 
the reporters and the press photographers 
made the most of them. Behind them all 
were the sensation seekers, They had a 
month to wait. Then on October 16, in 
a section called Higher Wild Cat Lowe, a 
stick stabbed down and came up, and at 
a shout the uneven line wavered and 
stopped. Lesley Ann Downey had been 
found. 

While the autopsy was being per 
formed, the detectives studied photo- 
graphs of Lesley's grave, and an exciting 
discovery was made. Certain rocks and 
landmarks appeared to be those in the 
picture of Myra Hindley crouching with 
her dog, but taken from a different angle. 
It was concluded that she had been 
photographed a few hundred yards from 
the spot where Lesley was buried. The 
police returned to the moors, and soon 
it was established that Myra had stood 
in the area known as Lower Wild Cat 
Lowe. Again the canes stabbed into the 
ground, and they located the body of 
John Kilbride. Myra, in a gesture ghoul: 
ish even by her own standards, had al- 
lowed herself to be photographed staring 
at his grave. 

The police were satisfied. They were 
certain that Brady and Myra had also 
murdered young Keith Bennett and 16- 
year-old Pauline Reade, but they had 
enough to proceed with a trial. 

Not since the arrest of Lord Haw Haw 
were such elaborate precautions taken ta 
protect the defendants against the rage of 


the public. The British are celebrated for 
their love of dumb animals and their 
callousness toward children. But they 
were aroused now to a rage made worse 
by fear. If such a dreadful fate came to 
John Kilbride and Lesley Ann Downey, 
it could come to one’s own child. 


Myra and Brady were to be arraigned 
in preliminary hearings at Hyde Magis- 
trates’ Court. On the scheduled day two 
cars drove up in front of the building, 
each with a guarded hooded figure 
within. As the hooded man stepped from 
one car, the father of Lesley broke 
through the police cordon awaiting the 
arrival and raced toward him, while 200 
onlookers cheered. A rugged policeman 
made a fast football tackle. and Lesley’s 
father was led away sobbing. The vio- 
lence would not have served him in any 
event, The two in hoods were not the 
accused, but police acting as decoys. Myra 
and Brady had been smuggled in hours 
earlier by a back door. 

Precautions were intensified still fur- 
ther for the trial, which came up at Ches- 
ter Assizes before Judge Sir Fenton Atkin- 
son. The authorities went so far as to 
erect a protection screen of shatterproof 
glass around three sides of the dock, in 
which the defendants stood. The two 
were brought to the court separately by 
different routes each day. 

There haye been few trials in criminal 
history in which defendants have had to 
face such an overwhelming mass of evi- 
dence: photographs, tape recordings, 
diaries, the finding of the bodies. Yet 
both pleaded not guilty. Their counsel, 
Sir Emlyn Hooson and Godfrey Heil- 
pern, planned to base their defense on an 
attempt to discredit the principal pros- 
ecution witness, David Smith, as a beat- 
nik not to be believed, 

In the dock the accused looked average 
enough, Brady always in a gray nonde- 
script suit and a blue shirt, Myra chang- 
ing daily. but with her hair now dyed a 
silvery gray. Brady said he took the photo- 
graplis and recorded the tapes to prove 
that Lesley was still alive. But he made no 
real attempt to press the argument, and 
said at one point of cross-examination, 
“My train of thought now is that I'll be 
convicted anyway.” Each during  testi- 
mony clearly crossed the line that sepa- 
rates the rational mind from that of the 
psychopath. Questioned about the porno- 
graphic literature he had acquired, Brady 
said, “There are better collections in 
lords’ manors all over the country.” It 
was the revealing remark of a stock clerk 
who had escaped his environment by 
fancying a dream world where the rich 
kept great libraries of classic erotica 
bound in triple Morocco. Asked to de- 
fine the expression on Myra's face as she 
crouched beside the grave of John Kil- 
bride, he said slowly. as if choosing his 
words with care, “I would say—pleasant.” 

The Attorney General. Sir Elwyn 
Jones, Q. G., asked him, “What is the 
effect on you of hearing the tape of Les- 
ley Ann Downey?” Brady thought care- 
fully. “The effect is—embarrassing.” 

“Why did you keep the tapes?” 

“They were—er—unusual.” 

If there was anything to be said on 
Brady's behalf, it was that he tried to 


shield Myra, to give the impression that 
she was an unwilling accomplice. 

Consequently, the behavior of Myra in 
the witness box came as a shock. The his- 
tory of the case indicated that this was 
the story of a girl enslaved by a monster, 
but from the moment Myra spoke, the 
court had to reassess whatever precon- 
ceived ideas it had about the couple. She 
seemed actually to be the stronger of the 
two. She spoke firmly, sometimes with as- 
perity, without any sense of awe for the 
occasion. When the judge asked her to 
speak up, she snapped, “I can't. I've got 
a sore throat.” 

As with Brady, the Attorney General 
asked about the tape recordings. And 
like Brady she paused, but more to gain 
dramatic effect than time for thought. “I 
offer no excuse. It’s indefensible. I was 
cruel, and... .” 

“Pitiless,” — the 
prompted, 

She flashed resentment at him, and in 
her north-country accent the words came 
out strong and hard, “I said cruel." 

In a quiet way the Attorney General 
tried to needle her, and to an extent he 
succeeded, but it would be hard to say 
who won in the exchange. He referred 
to the photograph of Myra staring at Kil- 
bride’s grave, and asked why she took 
the trouble to keep it. “After all, Miss 
Hindley, it was hardly the most attractive 
photograph of you, was it?” 

Myra snapped back, “I’ve got a lot of 
unattractive pictures of me.” 

There was a strange feeling in British 
minds as the trial ended, a sense of mes- 
siness despite the double conviction. 
Those sensational murder cases which 
spring periodically upon the British 
always used to end neatly, on the gallows. 
The springing of the trap was like the 
closing of a book. But here was the first 
great murder trial to take place in Bri- 
tain since capital punishment was 
abolished, and the knowledge that the 
defendants could get nothing more than 
life imprisonment had given the proceed- 
ings a new flavor. A petition to hang them 
drew 30,000 signatures, but the law could 
not be changed. 

Brady and Myra, still very young, will 
be alive longer than many of us. For 
years they will remain, oddly, living im- 
mortals in the history of crime. Unlike 
their predecessors, whose enjoyment ol 
notoriety was cut off at the end of the 
rope, they can savor for a long time ahead 
the fact that space has been found for 
them in the Chamber of Horrors at 
Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork Museum. 
—Geoffrey Bocca 
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A BOLD BOATMAN’S 
RESTLESS RACE TO WIN 


[Continued from page 42] 


recently powerboating had no equivalent 
of Indianapolis, Daytona or Riverside to 
improve the breed and to test speed and 
stamina on the water. There were plenty 
of flat-water events for runabouts and 
dragsters and offshore island events for 
cruising sailors but no proving grounds 
for power cruising, High performance 
was likely to mean a hull and engine that 
could perhaps keep up 15 knots offshore, 
‘Then a well-known Miami boatman, the 
late Sam Griffith, began to promote boat 
sales with an offshore marathon for sport- 
fishing pleasure cruisers, Griffith's new 
test for boats was to smash them through 
the Gulf Stream of the open Atlantic 
and over to Nassau. It was a contest de- 
structive enough to frighten off most 
builders and to break up boats not made 
to take it. But the challenge attracted 
sporemen like Briggs Cunningham, 
‘Tommy Sopwith, Max Aitken, Dick Ber- 
tram—and Don Aronow. 

“We figured him for a playboy who 
wanted to race and didn’t know what he 
was getting into,” one Miami builder said 
of Aronow recently. “Then he builds 
some boats that win the roughest tests 
in the world and sells them. Then he 
uses his race boats as prototypes for pro- 
duction family boats, which doesn’t make 
sense. He's turning out boats designed 
the way he likes them instead of what the 
public wants. But people start buying 
them anyway!” 

In an industry that has taken any 
number of older, experienced builders 
to the cleaners, Aronow is making money. 
That's hard for the competition to for- 
give. Development work, Aronow acliits, 
has been his major interest and that has 
meant making boats that can come in 
first. “Like any contest,’ he claims, “the 
satisfaction and kick you get is in win- 
ning.” It’s the basis of his philosophy, 
and, because he has been so successful 
with his boats, no one gets more pleasure 
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from his sport than this handsome, six- 
foot three-inch, freewheeling, rough-and- 
tumble millionaire. 

Don grew up in a seaside town called 
Brooklyn, New York. His first yacht was 
a fold-up sailing kayak he could pack in 
a bag, and he launched it on Sheepshead 
Bay behind Coney Island when he was 
15. After finishing high school in 1944, 
he started Brooklyn College to major in 
education, This was to be a start toward 
a career teaching physical eclucation, 
which had always been his goal. The war 
was on and six months later, as soon as 
he was old enough, he transferred to the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy to pur- 
sue his second love—boating, 

Still a teen-ager when he came home 
alter the war, Don reentered Brooklyn 
College and also tried yarious money- 
making schemes. He bought and sold 
war-surplus material, operated a Mer- 
cury outboard motor dealership and 
held a regular summer job as head life- 
guard at Coney Island. Aronow has al- 
ways been able to keep in top shape 
without any particular effort; his weight 
of 212 today is close to college days. “I 
even had an offer to go to the Coast and 
screen test as a Tarzan replacement, but 
I turned it down,” he recalls. 

At Brooklyn College he was collecting 
letters in football. track and wrestling, 
By junior year he had married the pret- 
tiest girl he had met on the beach, Shirley 
Goldin, a Brooklyn Music and Arts grad- 
uate, and had bought his first large yacht. 
For $250 it was quite a bargain—a 38-[oot 
surplus twin-engined Army LCPL. land- 
ing craft, and the only one in a group- 
lot purchase that turned out to float. 
When Don graduated with a B average 
and a degree in education in 1950, he 
had a teaching assignment waiting, and 
the birth of his first son was only a 
month away. The job was the one he 
had Jong wanted—physical education in- 
structor at Cunningham Junior High 
in Brooklyn. It took him less than six 
months, however, to decide a beginning 
instructor's salary wasn't ideal for sup- 
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“All right, once more. You fellows aren’t trying.” 
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porting a family, no matter how much he 
liked the job, So he switched over to 
work with his wife's brothers, building 
houses in New Jersey. They offered him 
the same starting salary he was getting as 
a teacher. He knew nothing about the 
business but took it as another challenge. 
Don had been working a year and a 
half as construction supervisor with his 
in-laws when he decided to go it alone. 
“It was a time when people needed 
houses, so I was lucky,” he recalls. “I 
learned to walk over rough fields, figure 
everything, and come up with a pretty 
close estimate of what could be built 
and sold there, how much it would cost, 
and what it was worth. For several years 
after I started the Aronow Company, | 
worked out of the front seat of my car. 
I didn’t have an office; who needed it? 
I'd drive around to projects and know 
what was going on. Sometimes it took 
brute force to run a construction crew 
in the early days. Lunch hours we might 
box or wrestle or have a track meet. 
“We built over a thousand single fam- 
ily homes in eight years in Granford, 
Woodbridge and Millington, New Jersey. 
We never had one Federal Housing Au- 
thority complaint. I’m proud of that.” 
He also worked about 12 hours a day, 
his wife remembers, and for Aronow that 
meant a full-speed, frontal assault on 
every problem. The system seemed to 
work; six years after he left college, by 
the time he was 28, he'd made his first 
million, and a boy-wonder reputation in 
the construction business. He'd also. had 
a 23-foot Jersey sea skiff built to his 
specifications at Atlantic Highlands. 
Lunch hours he would drive out from 
construction jobs to watch the boat tak- 
ing shape. And once housing deyvelop- 
ments, industrial parks, apartment 
houses, urban renewal projects and shop- 
ping centers were well enough under con- 
trol, he started taking occasional week- 
ends off and cutting his work to about 
10 hours a day. But not to slow down. 
The schedule gaye him time to supervise 
construction of a 40-foot cruiser, Taimted 
Lady, and later a faster 50-footer. 
Then, in 1960, Don went to Florida to 
retire, at 33. “It was that miserable win- 
ter up north,” he recalls. “We'd built a 
hig new home at the top of a hill in 
South Orange, New Jersey. It had a 
long steep driveway, and after a bad 
snowstorm you had to slip and climb up 
to the house practically on your hands 
and knees. One week we had two storms 
in a row. ‘One more storm this week,’ I 
told my wife, Shirley, ‘and we sell out, 
pack up the kids, and move to Florida.’ ” 
On Saturday it snowed. Don got plane 
reservations, made arrangements to sell 
or close his companies, put his house on 
the market, took his wife and three chil- 
dren and moved into a Miami ocean- 
front hotel until they could find a house 
to buy. “I'd been working hard and felt 
I needed a good long rest. I brought 
down a cabin cruiser [ had and did a 
little boating. But mostly I just swam and 
we lounged around in the sun for a year 
and a half. It was very relaxing; I got so 
restless I thought I was going to flip.” 
After his fourth-place finish in the 
Miami-Nassau Marathon in '62, it wasn’t 
completely surprising that Aronow de- 
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cided to gamble a modest try at the boat 
ing business. He saw no reason not to 
bring the systems that he'd used building 
houses, where he’d also started off cold, 
into boat building. First he picked a few 
top experts: Daye Stirrat who had years 
of specialized work on competition en- 
gines, and racing drivers Buddy Smith 
for woodwork and Jake Trotter on fiber 
glass. His full throttle approach startled 
some of his new suppliers, however. 

“This big dark-haired guy who looks 
handsome enough to be a moyie gangster 
starts buying from me.” one recalled re- 
cently. * ‘You know Miami boat companies 
—maybe half a dozen or more go in and 
out of business every year. This Aronow 
drives up in a Jaguar XKE and gives me 
a good order, but I check Dun & Brad- 
street on him anyway. You know what? 
They said he was reported to have sev- 
eral companies in Jersey, but refused to 
give D&B any credit data.” 

(“Who needs them,” Aronow still in- 
structs his secretary cheerfully. “When 
they call again, tell them to go to hell 
again.”’) 

“So I asked him about payment,” the 
supplier concludes, “and he takes a clip 
of $100 bills out of his pocket and pays 
me cash. You don’t argue with that. To 
get paid by a small boat builder, you 
usually have to be the first to catch him 
if and when he collects on a boat.” 

Aronow’s first boat company was called 
“Formula Marine” when he formally or- 
ganized it in 1962. He hired Peter Guerke 
and Jim Wynne to design boats for him. 
Guerke, who has a reputation for power 
and hydrofoil craft, produced a 27-foot 
five-inch hull called Formula 275. Jim 
Wynne, who is a noted racing driver 
(world champion for 1966) and marine 
engineer, designed, along with Waltman 
Walters, the 23-foot Formula 233. It was 
a much-advanced version of the familiar 
deep-V hull and the first American boat 
of its type to use a droop-snoot foredeck. 

There is no flat area on the bottom of 
a deep-V hull to plane the boat along the 
surface—and also dish out a brutal bang- 
ing if the water gets rough. In fact, the 
V-shape seems too sharp to rise on top of 
the water for speed. But long. narrow 
ridges along the bottom act as lifting run- 
ners so the hull cuts waves instead of 
slamming into them, making high veloci- 
ties at least bearable for the crew. 

The part of the boat above the water is 
something else again. Miami boatmen 
have deep prejudices about this and most 
other marine topics. No group spends 
more time afloat more months of the year, 
nor is more certain of being experts in 
the inexact science of what makes a boat 
successful. Aronow began getting advice 
early: “Average boat buyers don’t want 
to race,” Aronow was informed. “They 
won't want a racing boat and wouldn't 
pay the price for one anyway.” 

Sports-car collector Aronow had been 
hearing Detroit say similar things, so he 
advertised his original hot little fiber- 
glass Formulas, later his Donzts, and most 
recently his Magnums as if they were 
Jaguars or Ferraris, He finishes them off 
with teak interior trim, sports-car steer- 
ing wheels, racing stripes and custom 
hardware. The boat's sheer outline is an 
unconventional reverse curve starting low 
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at the transom, climbing higher amid- 
ships, and then curving down to form a 
lowered bow. This unfunctional foredeck 
will skid any line handler into the water 
if he spends much time there trying to 
haul anchor. Aronow doesn’t care, al- 
though he does offer a guard rail as an op- 
tion. He feels that an owner who carriés 
passengers on his forward deck is in the 
same league as the one who packs friends 
into the rear of his Porsche. 

Aronow wanted a hand in everything; 
he personally worked out interiors, fit- 
tings, controls and engine selections for 
his Formulas. He even designed the plant 
and built it along a canal off Miami's 
Biscayne Bay. With a Travelift and con- 
crete slips io tie up 10 craft at one time, 
a boat can be tn the water and out test- 
ing full-bore on the bay in five minutes. 

Before the first Formula rolled out, 
Don, who had spent a quarter of a mil- 
lion of his own money, reviewed every 
detail of construction, equipment, colors 
and finish plus advertising copy, promo- 
tion and dealerships; he also bought his 
sales manager a white Lincoln Continen- 
tal to give the proper appearance when 
towing boats. Now the company was 
ready to settle down to regular produc. 
tion, but Aronow got restless again and 
decided to expand. ‘He bought the design 
for a hot little runabout from Jim Wynne 
and built a plush little 17-footer that he 
called Formula Junior. He gave it white 
upholstery, a sports car's bucket seat, 
white dished steering wheel with teak 
hub and a matching teak knob on the 
throttleshift control. The cockpit was 
oval with an upholstered seat going 
around it. and there was a center-deck 
racing stripe from bow to transom. 

When the first one was finished, sev- 
friends stopped by one evening to see 

They still remember Aronow circling 
the little boat with delight. 

“You ought to give it two credit lines, 
Don,” the wife of one of his racing cus- 
tomers teased him. “You're as excited as 
a swishy decorator. You can advertise it, 
‘Formula Junior by Aronow, Interiors 
by Donsy.’ ” 

“Don’t laugh,”’ 
T wouldn't?” 

It wasn’t long before trophy hardware 
from Formula boats was crowding Aro- 
now out of his office. And a little over 
a year after he had started Formula, 
Aronow sold his 27-foot-model mold to 
a North Carolina group that was start- 
ing the Marlin Boat Works. The rest of 
Formula Marine—the name, 23-footer 
and Formula Junior and their molds, 
plus the back orders for them—he sold 
to Thunderbird Boats of Miami. They 
would get clamoring customers out of 
Don's way, while paying him a yery 
healthy fee for the privilege. This was 
even more unusual in the business than 
coming up with a winning boat. Tradi- 
tion clearly said you sit tight and keep 
cranking out a good design, and that 
marine wheeler-dealers usually drown in 
their own red ink. 

Aronow was left with an empty plant, 
his collection of trophies. and assorted 
theories on how to make boats better and 
faster. In his sales contract with Uhunder- 


Aronow replied. “Think 


bird, he agreed not to go back into busi- 
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plain plece of pauper and mail with only 25¢ for 30 days 
protection. Suicide or death due to pre-existing illness 
not covered during first year. Regular rate shown an 
polley, 

Amounts usually issued without doctor examination. 


Ages Armuunt Ages 
9 to 80 $1,000 


. Print full name and address, 

. Date of birth? 

. Height?. 3a. Weight? 

. Occupation. 4a. Employer and address? 

. Race and Sex? (For identification ). 

. Beneficiary and relationship to you? 

. To your knowledge have you had heart, lung, dia- 
betes, cancer, or Chronic disease? Are you deformed, 
fost a hand, foot, cye, or ever rejected for insurance? 

§. State condition of your health, 
. Amount of insurance desired? Sign yotir nanie. 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 


Arnount 
15 tw 60 $2,500 


Actual policy wil be mailed you direct from Home 


Office. NEW LOW RATES, 


Mail to: S. B. Hunt, Chairman 
AMERICAN LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 
200 American Life Building, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops ltch— Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


You be the judge. 
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Drive this 
Super Ball 
400 yards! 


Is it a bird? ...Is it a plane? No—it’'s 
Super Ball! The amazing super golf ball 
you can whack a healthy 400 yards. Find 
some guys who think you can't hit—make 
a small wager—then collect! Even a tiny 
tap sends it soaring toward the 19th hole! 
Looks, feels, and hefts like a real regula- 
tion golf ball but zooms out of this world. 
92% rebound; 8% short of perpetual mo- 
tion; 50,000 Ibs. of compressed energy. It's 
almost alive! Get the last laugh with Super 
Ball. Set of 3 only $2.98 ppd. 
Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send check or money order. 


PORT SALES itinfetl, 88! ti 
GOVT. SURPLUS iin? CME 90: 
TITAN WINCH 
Bastiat seni 


controlled Leto 
all-senied batt t 
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train. Hardened 


remote control operation with cab switch. 25/7 L, 
9” II x 8” W. Drum speed 60 RPM no load. Exc 
4 wheel drives— pickup: campers, hunters, etc. s 
$450 value is Sénectal designed to sell at our we 
price. An Airborne ¢ Shpg. wt. 65 lbs. $124.50 
plus le. 90-day gu 
*Cat 47 dia, 6000 


ntee. 
. test @ 16c per ft. 


ELECTRIC PUMP WITH CONTROL 


HO SWITCH For boats, ‘campers.a:!trallers. 
1,» Output 200 GPH, Can be used in fuel or 
' (|¥ water, 14" pipe bronze inlet, 12 or 24 


*| ¥.D.C, Explosion proof motor. Shpr. wt, 
~ 9 Ibs. Complete with wiring diagram, 
Approx. GOV'T COST $200. NEW $11.95 


NEW! BIG! 1967 CATALOG 


Send 25c for amazing catalog with 1000's 
of bargains in hydraulics; electrical, ma- 
rine, automotive items, etc. Order from 
ad, Prices FOB 50> deposit for COD, 
Must include your zip code number. Satis- 
fying mail order customers thru-out the 
world since 1945. 


AIRBORNE SALES CO. bept. 1467 


8501 Stellar Dr., Box 2727 * Culver City, Calif. 90230 


500: LABELS 


FULL HOUSE 


USE YOUR 
“ZIP” CODE 


RICH GOLD TRIM 
FREE PLASTIC BOX 
Quick and handy way to put your name and return 
address on letters, checks, books, records, etc. 
ANY name, address and Zip code up to 4 lines, 
beautifully printed in black on white gummed 
labels with rich gold trim. About 2” long. Free 
plastic box for purse or desk. Set of 500 labels 
just 50¢ postpaid. Shipped within 48 hrs. Money 
back if not pleased. Don’t know the Zip Code? 
Add 10¢ per set and We will look it up. Send for 


free catalog. B76 04-2 Drake Building 
Walter Drake Colorado Springs, Colo. 80901 


WHAT CAN YOU LOSE? Items shown in True 
Goes Shopping are sold’on a moneyback guar- 
antee. If you are not satisfied with what you 
get, send it back, pal. 


IN 
CAPERBACK) THE PULITZER PRIZE-WINNING 


BOOK BY ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


A FAWCETT CREST BOOK 
WHEREVER PAPERBACKS ARE SOLD — only $1.65 
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FOLD ’N CARRY FISHING CHAIR. Now 
enjoy the comfort and convenience of this 
ingenious combination. Tackle box and rod 
holders are attached so you can store and 
use all gear in one easy-to-earry unit, Ad- 
justable, self-locking rod holders. Ruggedly 
built of zine, steel and heavy canvas. 914 Ibs. 
$14.95 + $1.50 pp., hdlg. Lang’s, Dept. T-4, 
28 Magee Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


3-MASTED SHIP IN A BOTTLE. Old salts 
made these 100 years ago. Now you can 
from a kit made in Europe that has all ma- 
terials (39 sails, 15 “yards,” 3 masts, 3 decks 
—T4 parts in all), full instructions. Great 
excuse for emptying a bottle. $6.95. Limited 
number built and in bottle, $15. You can 
order from H. D. McLean, Department TR-4, 
Box 991, Grand Central Sta., New York, N.Y. 


BE A TRAVEL AGENT. Travel industry 
creates thousands of careers for qualified 
beginners. Home-study plan trains you for 
job with travel agency. airline. resort. Be 
a travel agent in your own town; make 
profits escorting guided tours. Free travel 
career kit, opportunity book. lesson & color 
pocket atlas. N. A. School of Travel. 4500 Cam- 
pus Dr., Dept, TP4, Newport, Calif. 92660. 


NEVER-IRON STOUT BODY DRESS 
SHIRTS for the man who needs extra roomi- 
ness through the waistline The body of these 
shirts is specially designed for a big man’s 
comfort and wearing pleasure. In white Da- 
cron Polyester and cotton with semi-spread 
collar, Sizes 17-22; 4 sizes to 19. Sleeves 33- 
36. $8.95. Free catalog. King-Size, 387 King- 
Size Bldg., Brockton, Mass. 02402, 


MAGNIFYING 1% FRAME GLASSES let 
you see sharp and clear for reading fine 
print and doing detail work, yet allow regu- 
lar non-magnified vision over the top of 
the lenses. Polished ground lenses. For 
folks over 40 without astigmatism or eye 
disease. State age. Complete with case, $3.98 
++ 25¢ pp. Nel-King, Dept. T-47D, 811 Wyan- 
dotte, Kansas City, Mo. 64105. : 


U.S.M.C. STETHOSCOPE—Ever try to buy 
one of these? Hard to find, and usually ex- 
pensive, this brand new surplus U.S. Medi- 
cal Corps stethoscope is used by doctors. 
nurses, students; perfect for teaching chil- 
dren and adults rudiments of the respiratory 
system. Use it to detect motor trouble in 
your car. $2.95. Gerard, Dept. TR-4, 333 East 
50th St. New York. N.Y. 10022. 
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MEXICO—$2 A DAY. You can live in the 
pleasant, sunny romantic climate of Mexico 
for as little as $2 a day. This informative 
book, full of facts about little known places, 
tells how. New 5 room houses cost $2,000; 
servants are $12 a month, etc. Lively and 
profitable reading. $2.25 ppd. Triboro Books. 


Dept. TR-4, 887 Second Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 
BLOCK & TACKLE LIFTS 2000 LBS. 


Great for hunters, farmers and motorists 
for lifting heavy game and machinery. 
Finely engineered aluminum. steel axles. 
welded steel rings. Weighs only 15 oz. and 
fits into your pocket. Complete with 100 ft. 


nylon cord and carrying ‘tase. $6.95 4 55¢ 
pp. & hdlg. 
110 W. 


Noble. Dene ae Suite 600, 
47 St., New York, N. Y. 
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HAIRPIECE is undetectable. Called “New 
Youth,” it acts, combs, looks and feels like 
your own hair. Secure in wind and water; 
can be fit to any degree of baldness. Custom 
color-matched to your hair. You'll look 
years younger. To order, send a sample of 
your hair and $19.95, or write for free infor- 
mation. New Youth, Dept. T-4, Box 484, East 
Orange, N. J. 
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STOP SLIPPING EYEGLASSES, Eliminate 
the annoyance of fussing with sliding glas 
Ear-Loks, with soft elastic tabs, keep gla 
snug-fitting so there’s no need to push them 
up. Fit all plastic frames for men, women 
and children. Invisible and comfortable. 59¢ 
pair; 2 pairs $1. Dorsay Products. Dept. 
T. 200 W. 57th St. New York. N. Y. 
10019, 


INVISIBLE 
HEIGHT 


PAD 


BE 2 INCHES TALLER. For added height 
and walking comfort insert these foam rub- 
ber and felt elevator pads into any pair of 
shoes. Invisible, interchangeable cushions, 
they need no gluing and are an aid to better 
posture. Durable and shock-absorbing. State 
man’s or woman’s shoe size. $2.95 per pair; 
2 pair, $5.50. Hudson Industries, Dept. T-4, 
550 Sth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES MINT (964 


@Oeee 


Philadelphia Mint 


> © © a @ 


Denver Mint 


LAST COMPLETE SILVER SET MINTED. 
Uncirculated 1964 Philadelphia or Denver 
mint set, $2.75 in gift case. Both mints (10 
coins) nested on royal blue velvet liner in 
lifetime presentation case (as illustrated), 
$4.95: 10 sets, $44.95; 20 sets, $85. A gift or 
investment which has been increasing in 
value. Novel Numismatic, Dept. 400-T, 31 
Second Avye., New York. N. Y. 10003. 


..» ONE YEAR OF RADIO SHACK’S 
FAMOUS BARGAIN CATALOGS! 


¢ Special Closeout Buys 
e Exclusive House Brands 
© Nationally Famous Makes 


Walkie-talkies, CB equipment, megaphones, 
stop watches, . the world’s largest assort- 
ment of electronic equipment for your indoor 
and outdoor needs. 

Read the exciting giant-sized catalogs and bar- 


gain bulletins of America’s biggest nationwide 
electronics store chain. Get our latest issue. 


Radio Shack Corporation — Subsidiary of Tandy 


. 
. 
: RADIO SHACK, 2727 West 7th St., : 
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. Fort Worth, Texas 76107 -] 
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Wtonica-Pak 


NEW DELUXE 
CIGARETTE CASE 


Genuine cowhide. Keeps 

pockets clean. . . hand- 

bags tidy. Easy loading. 

Zipper closed. Metal slide 

opening in top for easy 

access to cigarettes. Lasts 

for years. Priced at 

$3.90. State King-size 

or Regular. 

Send cashier check or P.O. money order to: 
MONICA-PAK Box 14672, Long Beach, Calif. 90814 


17 jewels, 
calendar, 
waterproof 
to 500’, rugged case & band, luminous figures, rotating 
bezels, shock-protected, XL World-Time watch shows 
hour in time-zones, elapsed time for diving 


GR Computer 
speed, distance, rejris 
airmail. Send cash, M.0O., hank check (no personal 
checks). Free Catalog 


OLLECHWAJS, Dept. He 18, 8039 Zurich, Switzerland 
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TRIM THAT WAISTLINE! 
NEW! NEW! Great new Heat Belt fits snugly around 
ist. Holds in heat generated by body activity, pores stay 
allowing water & liquids to be released from the 
tissues. Wear it to Work or a Workout! Send waist size— 
$2.95—to HOUSE OF HEALTH, Dept. T-8 310 East 
ist St.. Dayton, Ohio 45402, 
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Tiny pocket-size lets you 

carry day-long protection 

\wherever you go. 
Binaca 


POCKET: SIZE. 


Very concentrated 
Golden Breath Drop 


..»e HERTER’S HAVE IT! 


The world's largest stock and greatest as- 
sortment of fly tying, plug making, archery, 
reloading, hunting, camping, boating and 
snow ski supplies. Over 10,000 items, in- 
cluding thousands not available elsewhere. 
Buy direct from the world’s largest and 
original source of supply at LOW prices. 
Send 25¢ today for huge 550 page SaiAloy 
Address Dept. 3-7-1 


HERTER’S Ine. wastca snnesora 


ARCHERS 
FISHERMAN 
OUTDOORSMAN 
RELOADERS 
SHOOTERS 


Write today for a FREE copy of illustrated law book, 
“THE LAW-TRAINED MAN,” which shows how to earn 
the professional Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) degree through 
home study of the famous Blackstone Law Course: Books 
and lessons provided. Moderate cost; easy terms, Write now, 


Blackstone School of Law. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Founded 1890 Dept. 184, Chicago, Illinois 60601 


WANT A JOB? PART 
TIME—FULL TIME? 


No Boss! No Experience! 
No Capital! Your Own Hours! 


WHAT A JOB!!! 


And yet selling subscriptions to TRUE, The 


Man’s Magazine, and other leading publications 


is just like being in business for yourself, 


But no business requires less capital, stock 


and space. The time you devote and the money 


you make 15 up to you. You need no experience 


to earn steady profits and you keep a cash 


commission on every sale. You operate in 


your owt community by phone or personal calls. 


You will be authorized to sell new and renewal 


Subscriptions along with special offers made 


by the publishers, You'll be amazed at the 


number of people wanting to take adyantage 


of the convenience, service and sayings you 


can offer them. 
To wet started immediately—send us your 


name (on a postal card) requesting free 


supplies and selling materials. 


Write to: 


Subscription Dept. OT 
TRUE, The Man's Magazine 
Fawcett Bldg., Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
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[Continued from page 109] 
ness making boats similar to the Formu- 
las. Don promptly called Wynne and 
Walters back to outdesign themselves for 


a new line that was to be definitely 
different. 
On the front of his former Formula 


plant he painted “Donzi Marine.” The 
name had an attractive foreign ring to it, 
like a fine Italian sports car. [It was pro- 
nounced “Donsy,”” alright but looked 
better, and it was going to prove he could 
take any name and make a success olf it. 

From the first the new boats took off. 
Jim Wynne drove his 28-foot Donzi in the 
1964 fall race from Miami to Key West 
to win his final points for the world's 
first offshore championship. In the spring 
of 1965 Don Aronow placed first in the 
big Miami-Nassau race—the one he had 
been shooting for since 1962. 

The winning Donzi 007 was a com- 
promise built for both smooth and rough 
water, Don now rushed completion of 
Donzi 008 with a very light cut-down 
superstructure mounted on a light 28- 
foot hull with 1,000-plus horsepower 
from a pair of Holman-Moody Ford en- 
gines inside. Full throttle turned them 
up to 7,000-revolutions per minute. The 
strains that developed if the flighty hull 
jumped free—wild overspeed followed by 
torque shock as the props reentered the 
water—required razor-edge driving. It was 
designed as his calm-sea special. 

Even in flat water, even with infinite 
care, iL sometimes seems impossible to 
keep a tuned job going. Stock boats set 
up for racing have about the same rela- 
tionship to production models as stock 
racing cars have to average Detroit autos 
on the street. Both 007 and 008, Aronow’s 
two personal entries for 1965, had tem- 
peramental engines that gave him trouble 
in Italy, caused him to cancel out of the 
English Channel classic, left him off plane 
at the start of the Around Long Island, 
and brought him in second behind an- 
other Donzi in the Long Beach-Catalina- 
Hennessy test in California. 

One year after Aronow had formed 
Donzi, he found a buyer again. Once 
more he had built up the operation in 
remarkable time. *“Chose damn Donzis of 
yours were all around, ahead of me, right 
behind, pushing all the way,” Key West 
winner Jack Manson had told Aronow. 

“We'll put that in print,” Don an- 
nounced, and his ads immediately started 
carrying the slogan, “Another Damned 
Donzi—that's what racing competitors 
call them!” 

Aronow’s sale of Donzi in the spring 
of 1965 was particularly advantageous. 
Teleflex, a marine and aviation control 
manufacturer wanted a self-supporting 
equipment test center. They contracted 
with Don to stay on for another year and 
run the facility with a completely free 
hand. Don could continue his develop- 
ment work again, 

Aronow’s competition philosophy is 
straightforward, compared with most 
builders and drivers, who work in secret. 
“I believe in going with what I’ve got, 
whether it’s the fastest or not. Some 
choose their events, only enter when 
they think they've got the thing wrapped 
up. 


“Don probably neyer had an idea 


stolen out from under him, or had a 
rule change cooked up to beat him be- 
fore the race,” is one driver's rebuttal. 
“He can afford to run in California or 
Italy if he blows one in Miami. I'd like 
to be able to enter both calm and rough 
water boats, and then pick the right one 
to run on race day according to the 
weather report.” 

Money helps, for sure. Factory teams, 
like Aronow’s, are a natural result of the 
expenses of the sport. Only a few drivers 
can afford a $30,000 boat; $1,500 or more 
per race for preparations (according to 
Aronow’s estimate); plus costs to trail the 
boat around the country to the scheduled 
events: $15,000 or more to campaign for 
several months in Europe; and addi- 
tional thousands for the rework and re- 
installation of engines. 

Aronow has some varied nonboat in- 
terests, too. A short while ago he added 
up the companies in which he has a major 
interest, They came to 16 at that moment 
and included a shrimp boat, an industrial 
park, a leading marme trade magazine, 
several apartment houses, a company that 
produces gears, a business that buys and 
sells executive aircraft and a concern to 
prefabricate big tracks for slot-car rac 
ing centers. 

But offshore, because he 
stand pat even if he could, Aronow 
ended last year with a lot more races lost 
than won, Busy developing what he likes 
to call the ultimate in production cruis- 
ers—a 60 mph., $36,000 35-footer for his 
new Magnum company—he campaigned 
the prototype hull in flat water races 
where smaller lighter boats could edge 
him. His explanation of his second place 
almost-wins in the big Sam Griffith, 
Miami-Nassau and Around Long Island 
Marathons leaves out sea conditions, 
horsepower comparisons and the rest and 
is typically Aronow, “They were faster,” 
he states flatly. 

Now with his Magnum Marine facility 
completed next door to his original For- 
mula-Donzi plant, however, and Mag- 
num 35 production geared for two boats 
a month, Aronow has just finished cus- 
tom-building his own radical, light rac 
ing machine, which he will begin rac 
ing in the big April contests. “Cwenty- 
eight feet long and so narrow it meets 
the eight-foot-beam laws for trailering 
cross-country. it has enough cabin head- 
room to take on English Channel com- 
petition. The boat is powered with only 
a single inboard, while other builders 
pack in the horsepower using two, three, 
and sometimes four engines mounted as 
twin tandems. Aronow will be bucking 
the trend to see if he can race faster with 
less. 

Aronow runs hard against every com- 
petitor, but an offshore race is often a 
contest where no other boats and only 
empty seas may be seen for eight hours or 
more. At 40, when reflexes and leg mus- 
cles no longer allow competition football 
or track or swimming in spite of his top 
condition, Don makes the offshore mara- 
thons test his stamina and drive and 
skill—competing not just against the 
other racers, but against himself as well. 
It may be the only sport where he can 
get some satisfaction while finishing 
second. —Wm. Taylor McKeown 
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revenue administration.” Since that time, the point has re- 
peatedly been stressed that Internal Revenue has encouraged 
taxpayers to be so honest that an astonishingly high 96.7 per- 
cent of all tax receipts come from what is called “voluntary 
self-assessment.” 

The “voluntary assessment" is an argumentative point: 75 
percent of individuals’ taxes are withheld by employers, leaving 
little latitude not to pay, and corporations such as distilleries 
must pay taxes before whisky is permitted to be poured into 
bottles. Too, there is the ominous threat of prison sentences for 
nonyolunteers. 

Invariably, as the April 15 deadline for filing federal tax re- 
turns approaches, Internal Revenue begins its psychological 
warfare by announcing “impact items” that are designed to strike 
a little terror into the hearts of anyone vacillating between 
honesty, evasion or taking a marginal deduction. Most such ex- 
amples of the horrible consequences of tax fraud—up to five 
years’ imprisonment and a $10,000 fine for each offense—usually 
become prominent front-page items in many daily newspapers. 

Consider what occurred on February 24, 1966: In Santa Ana, 
California, the federal government confiscated the city's only 
bus service because it owed past taxes, leaving many commuters 
searching for new transportation and mindful of the power of 
Internal Revenue. 

Or, on April 15, 1964, as seven million procrastinators still 
held their tax returns, William G. Stratton, former two-term 
-governor of Illinois, was indicted on charges of failing to declare 
$93,595 (tax bill: $46,676) in campaign contributions that he 
had allegedly spent for personal use. Stratton was acquitted 11 
months later. 

Or, on April 28, 1963, as 700,000 Americans still had not 
filed their tax returns (and at least half had little intention of 
doing so until pressured), James M. Landis, former dean of 
the Harvard Law School and an advisor to two Presidents, was 
indicted (and later sentenced to 30 days in custody) for failing 
to file a return for five years, 

The sequel to these cases is an announcement made each 
March that reminds short-memoried taxpayers about the previ- 
ous year’s criminal tax eyaders. One lead: “Last year, approxi- 
mately 1,400 convictions for tax evasion resulted in 293 years 
in prison, 2,269 years on probation and $2.6 million in fines.” 

Apart from this practice of publicizing tax eyaders, an ad- 
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ditional step to instill fear occurred during Mortimer Caplin’s 
administration as Commissioner of Internal Revenue from 
February 7, 1961, to July 10, 1964. 

Internal Revenue had, since 1948, been gradually installing 
Automatic Data Processing, an intricate computer system that 
is used by such diverse organizations as New York’s Consolidated 
Edison to compile monthly utility bills and the Library of Con- 
gress to catalog books. But as Caplin began speaking at lunch- 
eon clubs and gatherings, an impression that Internal Revenue 
had more than mere IBM computers began to spread, Taxpayers 
either heard, or left Caplin’s speeches maintaining that the 
Service had a “Monster” with an “infallible brain” that “un- 
covered bonanzas.” 

Cumulative publicity about the infallible ADP computers 
has made a measurable impact upon thousands of taxpayers, 
maintains Clinton L. Walsh, a calm, courteous man who is 
IRS's Director of Operations for Automatic Data Processing. 
“From January, 1962, to July, 1965, at least a thousand persons 
have voluntarily written or showed up at district offices and paid 
$5.2 million in delinquent taxes.” 

Effective as publicizing “crackdowns” and infallible com- 
puters has been in moving tax cheaters to change their ways, 
many alarmed eyaders still are not delivering their money to 
Internal Revenue offices. Innumerable persons have stopped 
dealing in checks and started asking for untraceable currency. 
That cash apparently is being deposited into safe-deposit boxes, 
not bank accounts, a development supported by one fact. Banks 
have received such increased demands for $50, $100, $500 and 
$1000 bills that U.S. currency in circulation—which is money 
outside of Federal Reserve Banks—rose from $32.1 billion to 
$42 billion between 1961 and 1966, despite the record increase 
in the use of credit cards and checking accounts during the 
same five-year period. 

Not all of Internal Reyenue’s frightening propaganda, 
though, originates from IRS personnel. In 1965, for example, 
thegSenate Subcommittee on Administrative Practice and Pro- 
cedure revealed six instances where overzealous IRS agents 
secretly opened first-class mail and wiretapped telephones of 
suspected tax evaders. The investigation provoked the subcom- 
mittee chairman, Senator Edward Long of Missouri, to state: 
“Let there be no question about this. If we wish to avoid having 
a police state in America, we had better wake up and do some- 
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thing about it soon.” Yet the most striking reaction to the in- 
cidents was to spread additional alarm. Several tax accountants 
and lawyers in cities such as New York and Pittsburgh said that 
they were afraid to use coin-operated public telephones in or 
near Internal Reyenue's District Office buildings because the 
phones might be wiretapped. 

Starkly put, the fact is that already Internal Revenue's use 
of the scare, innuendo and threat of severe or embarrassing 
punishment has created an imaginary secret police in the United 
States today. This ‘‘secret police” is purely visionary. But the fear 
of such a police exists, causing some individuals to harbor 
thoughts that a Big Brother can “get” them for something that 
May or may not be on their tax return. 

The possibility of Administration-ordered intimidation by 
the Internal Revenue Service worries Congressmen who criti- 
cize government programs. A few of these legislators admit that 
they pay a “little extra tax” to avoid any charge that they spent 
surplus tax-exempt contributions to political campaigns for 
personal benefits and thereby consciously evaded taxes on un- 
reported income. One Senator, John J, Williams of Delaware, 
received a briefing on Internal Revenue’s authority in 1964. 
Why? First, Williams is an inyestigative Senator who has ex- 
posed irregularities within Internal Revenue since 1951. Sec- 
ondly, he was the man who Iaid a legal-size manila folder on 
Senator Majority Leader Mike Mansfield’s desk in October, 
1963, and said, “And I don’t have it all yet.” Still, there was 
enough in the file to indicate how Robert Baker, the Senate’s 
Majority secretary, had found employment so inspiring under 
the Capitol Dome that in only eight years he parlayed a salary 
that ranged from $8,000 to $19,600 into a purported $2 million 
empire. Would Baker answer Williams’ questions about possible 
conflict of interest? No. Instead Baker quit. And Williams intro- 
duced a Senate resolution for a formal investigation of Baker 
and, in effect, began the headlined “Bobby Baker Mess," 

A steady campaign of planted smears and watching his mail 
did not stop Williams. Then a letter from Internal Revenue 
ordering Williams to prepare to “substantiate” information on 
a two-year-old income tax return compelled him to interrupt 
the investigation. Such an audit, Williams realized, would re- 
quire that he study his receipts and canceled checks to docu- 
ment each line of his return. He did just that, and when his 
fatiguing three-hour interrogation with an Internal Revenue 
auditor ended, the auditor said that Williams owed $30.16 in 
additional taxes, plus $1.74 for interest. Although Williams and 
his accountant both felt the assessment was erroneous, the 
Senator wrote out a check. “I just want to get this nitpicking 
over with,” he said. Williams’ interpretation that he did not 
owe additional taxes was proven two months later. He received 
a form letter from the Internal Revenue Service stating that the 
Service had made an error and owed him $30.16. Enclosed was 
a check refunding the $30.16, plus the Senator's earlier pay- 
ment of $31.90. 

Symbolically, Sheldon Cohen—the new Commissioner of In- 
ternal Reyenue—changed the IRS seal. The new design, found 
on the 1966 tax forms, is dominated by a drawing of a ferocious 
eagle. The eagle, of course, wasn’t meant to soften Internal 
Revenue's image. The bird may speak to a human element who 
would not pay their taxes if they didn’t dread IRS. But before 
examining how Internal Revenue does collect taxes, it seems 
imperative to ask: How and why did the United States develop 
this monolithic system of tax gatherers in the first place? 


BIRTH OF THE BITE 


Ironically, the Internal Revenue Service functions in a nation 
settled by tax haters. Just as quickly as America's Thirteen 
Colonies assessed light tariffs and poll or property taxes to pay 
salaries of governors, judges and other officials, ingenious tactics 
often emerged to minimize them. Notably, Rhode Island's res- 
idents decided that the only democratic process would be to 
yote on the taxable value of their neighbor’s property. The sys- 
tem produced such mutually low estimates and easy concealment 
of assets that it eventually was terminated. 

A centralized government's attempts to tax the Colonies was 
even less successful. Colonial Britain’s decision to impose an 
internal tax, partially necessitated by its costly defenses in 
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Spanish Florida and French Canada, met with violent reaction 
from tavern-keepers, merchants, printers and lawyers. When 
Britain's Parliament passed the Townshend Act of 1767, levying 
taxes on certain English manufactured goods and tea entering 
the Colonies, antitax groups organized. Samuel Adams, an un- 
successful businessman but successful propagandist, assembled 
crowds to enjoy free rum and the shade of what they called the 
Liberty Tree near Boston’s Common. Impassioned colonists 
boycotted Britain’s merchandise and harassed its garrisons, until 
the tax was removed from all imports except tea. But not before 
one radical group was so incited that it stoned British sentries 
until fired upon. Five agitators were killed and five tax martyrs 
born. 

This mistrust of centralized taxation was not limited to 
Britain. When Colonial representatives met to unite against 
England's authority, they even withheld the power to tax from 
their own Continental Congress. The necessity for taxes, how- 
ever, became evident during attempts to finance the Revolu- 
tionary War of 1775-83. Yet the colonists apparently considered 
any means of collecting reyenue more honorable than by fed- 
eral taxation—the Continental Congress authorized a lottery to 
raise expenses. Such prominent men as George Washington, 
John Hancock and Benjamin Franklin helped promote the 
sale of 100,000 tickets which, purchasers were told, would bring 
prizes ranging from $20 to $50,000. However, after deducting 
15 percent of the $500,000 receipts for expenses, the lottery 
managers subdivided the drawing into what was called “four 
classes."" In the first drawing, all “winners” above $50 received 
bonds said to be redeemable in five years. The second drawing 
was postponed. The outcome of the other drawings is not clear. 

The rueful exercise in raising revenues taught the Reyolu- 
tionary leaders to incorporate in the resultant Constitution of 
the United States of America, Article 1, Section 8: “The Con- 
gress shall have Power To lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Im- 
posts and Excises, To pay the Debts and provide for the common 
Defence and general Welfare of the United States. ...” This 
authority was soon used. In 1791 Alexander Hamilton, the first 
Secretary of the Treasury and an advocate of strong govern- 
ment, employed revenue collectors to gather excise taxes on 
whisky, refined sugar, snuff, carriages, and sales of slaves, bonds, 
land and homes. Public indignation nearly matched that di- 
rected against the tea tax. Even a splinter political party gained 
recognition as the “Republicans” by campaigning against the 
Federalists’ “hateful” tax. Another indication of the sentiment 
was shown by terrorism against tax collectors. 

Fanned by four rabble-rousers and the explosive combination 
of tax agents fatally shooting one distiller and serving warrants 
on about 50 others, nearly 5,000 armed, antitax rebels (also 
called “whisky lovin’ White Indians”) formed a “scrub Con- 
gress’ and marched into Pittsburgh for what they called a 
“visit” and the government termed The Whisky Tax Rebellion 
of 1794. When Pennsylvania’s governor refused to use the 
state militia, President Washington mobilized 13,000 troops, 
a force comparable to the Revolutionary War strength, to oc 
cupy Pittsburgh and arrest the few leaders who hadn't re- 
treated to Kentucky. The agitation in Kentucky, though less 
violent, was more systematic. Tax agents’ saddles were destroyed 
and the ears of their horses were clipped. And each morning 
Col. Thomas Marshall, Lexington’s chief tax collector, found a 
pile of cow manure carefully planted by his door for him to 
step in. 

It was not difficult to read the nation’s mood. Thomas Jeffer- 
son was elected President in 1800 largely on a campaign to end 
what he called the “infernal excise system” that was “hostile 
to the genius of a free people.” Excise taxes were quickly re- 
pealed. But the outbreak of the War of 1812 with England 
dramatized the need for more government revenue. Eventually 
excise taxes were adopted, but again were repealed in 1817. For 
the next 43 years customs taxes on imports, plus sales of public 
lands, financed the government. 

Suddenly the Civil War’s enormous cost brought Americans 
their first tax on income and the birth of Internal Revenue. 
Congress’ bill establishing a Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
was signed into law by President Abraham Lincoln on July 1, 
1862, the same day that he signed a bill making polygamy a 
crime and for which he received equal space in the Washington 
Star. 

The tax rate, affecting only one percent of the population, 
was three percent on net incomes from $600 to $10,000 and five 
percent thereafter. The income tax blank contained only 18 
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lines, but, like Internal Revenue Form 1040 issued a hundred 
years later, confused some of the best minds, Eyen Lincoln 
apparently misunderstod the tax: when his estate was settled 
10 years after his death, his heirs received $1,279.15 that he had 
overpaid in taxes. Moreover, the new tax’s complexity wasn't 
simplified by Internal Revenue’s early commissioners. The sec- 
ond, Joseph J. Lewis, was a bearded lawyer from Pennsylvania 
and, considering that he first suggested Lincoln as a Presidential 
candidate, was a political appointee. Lewis hired private tax 
collectors, a breed comparable to bounty hunters, at fees rang- 
ing up to 50 percent of any delinquent revenue they collected. 

By 1868 Congress found that an income tax during peacetime 
was unnecessary, returned all surplus receipts to the states and, 
in 1872, repealed the income tax. 

Again the government was financed by tariffs, plus excise 
taxes, until an expansionist era began in 1893. As the govern- 
ment began to spend heavily for projects such as an expanding 
Navy, tariffs were increased. Prices on some imports became 
prohibitive. Frequent bank and business failures also occurred 
and the cost of living was to rise 25 percent over the next 10 

ears. 

The U.S. had used its Navy to emerge from isolation and oc- 
cupy Hawaii, drive Spain from Cuba, then take or purchase 
Puerto Rico, Guam, the Philippine Islands and plan the 
Panama Canal. Would these expenditures be financed by an 
income tax like that already being collected in all European 
nations and Australia, India and Japan? 

In 1909 President William Howard Taft's quiet meetings with 
Congressional leaders at Maryland's Chevy Chase Country Club 
resulted in Congress proposing a 16th amendment to the Con- 
stitution, empowering the government to tax incomes “without 
apportionment among the seyeral States and without regard to 
any census or €numeration.” The amendment’s chief sponsors 
were the Republicans, who opposed the income tax but felt cer- 
tain that the states would refuse to ratify it and permanently 
kill the proposal, Surprisingly, by February, 1913, 42 of 48 states 
had ratified the amendment and reviyed the income tax. 

The tax rate set by Congress was one percent on personal 
income from $3,000 to $20,000 with progressive rates up to six 
percent thereafter. It had little opposition among the general 
public simply because it was aimed at the rich. Only one of 
every 271 Americans did possess enough money to pay the tax, 
a criterion that made tax paying a status symbol. 

When the United States was pulled into Europe's murderous 
trench war with Germany in 1917, emergency tax rates were 
revised to range from six percent at the bottom to a maximum 
of 77 percent. By 1920 the Bureau of Internal Revenue had 
gtown to 15,000 employees and collected what was called an 
“astonishing” $5.5 billion a year. 

World War II brought even more dramatic increases; Au 
emergency “Victory Tax” of five percent on all personal incomes 
above $624; a revision of regular income tax rates ranging from 
19 to 88 percent of earnings; increased gift, estate and corpora- 
tions’ excess profits tax, up to a maximum of 80 percent; and 
new or higher excise taxes on tobacco, liquor, jewelry, furs, 
telephone calls, travel and gasoline. The tax on gas, for example, 
was 50 percent. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt demanded higher taxes, but Congress 
instead adopted a suggestion from the Treasury Department 
and championed by Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York: a pay-as-you-go tax program that 
produces revenue a year earlier and reduces the large number 
of delinquent bills the following year. 

Called The Withholding Tax Act of 1943, the new law re- 
quired employers to deduct tax liabilities from weekly pay- 
checks. By 1945, Internal Revenue annually collected $43.6 
billion in taxes, or an average of $312.13 for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. By 1953, when Korea's war 
ended, taxes totaled $69.7 billion, or a per capita tax of $436.53 
per year, 

The dramatic reduction in taxes that had followed previous 
Wars never came. Instead, federal spending—the only reason that 
taxes must be collected—tripled from 1950 to 1966. Two inescap- 
able facts account for this. First, taking about half our tax 
dollar is the Cold War that requires global defenses against 
Communism and an accelerated missile program. Moreover, 
since Roosevelt introduced massive federal spending, each sub- 
sequent president must originate domestic assistance programs 
without curtailing previous commitments, or face criticism. 

Thus, big government has become the nation's biggest growth 
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industry. In 1966, the federal government employed 2.7 million 
civilians, had 3 million persons on military payrolls, and paid 
at least 250,000 employees over $10,000 a year, a rate consider- 
ably higher than in any private industry. 

In order to pay the $44.7 billion a year just to run the gov- 
€rnment’'s domestic operations, Internal Revenue Service must 
deposit more and more money into the Treasury Department's 
bank account. Therefore in 1965, Internal Revenue received 
$119.7 billion of the nation's $694.8 billion Gross National 
Product (the total amount spent for all goods and services) . 
Internal Revenue collected $74.2 billion, or 62 percent from 
individual and corporation incomes; $14.6 billion from excise 
taxes on liquor, cigarettes, gasoline, telephone calls and plane 
tickets; $14 billion from taxes on inheritances and gifts, un- 
employment insurance receipts, and “fees” on items such as 
passports. The remaining $16.8 billion was collected for Social 
Security. Yet, all collection totaled $2.7 billion Jess than what 
the government spent during the year. 

The trend in policy, as the need for revenue increases, is to 
subject larger portions of incomes to taxation through stricter 
computerized enforcement and legislation. This means that 
more and more money will be extracted from the tax returns 
processed by the 63,516 employees spread among Internal 
Reyenue's 950 small local offices, 58 district offices (at least one 
is located in every state), and seven sprawling regional service 
centers—all supervised by one of seven regional offices. These 
offices are now annually deluged with 102.5 million tax returns, 
340 million other IRS forms, and 150 million interoffice docu- 
ments—enough paper to move a House of Representatives sub- 
committee to make an investigation and then write a report 
entitled “The Federal Paperwork Jungle.” Each of these sheets 
of paper represents part of an American’s life. And what In- 
ternal Reyenue’s employees decide to do, or not to do, with a 
tax return can affect almost any working adult. 


INTO THE PAPER JUNGLE 


The influx of tax returns invariably begins each January 2 
when persons needing money file early to get their refund 
checks for $18, $35 and sometimes $60. Some also attach letters 
expressing their urgency, “Please rush my refund,” one letter 
asked. “You can take a two percent discount if you get it back 
to me in 10 days.” Another handwritten note read: “... If J 
can do you a favor, please don't hesitate to call on me.” 

From then on, the yolume of incoming returns steadily in- 
creases until late February, then drops to an even flow through 
most of March. Suddenly 40 million returns—including many 
filed by large corporations employing full-time tax accountants 
—arrive like a paper avalanche at Internal Revenue’s district 
offices during the two weeks before April 15 deadline. Seventeen 
million returns, mostly from individuals and businesses who 
owe additional taxes, arrive from April 15 to 22. Then the cur- 
rent of returns eases back to a trickle, hundreds of thousands 
instead of millions, until early June. 

The scené at all district offices is one of six-foot-high stacks 
of envelopes, and temporary employees apologetically bumping 
into regular employees, until activity becomes a maelstrom. 
Undoubtedly the most active scene is at New York's Manhattan 
District. Here during the peak filing period about a million tax 
returns pour into the new, 2l-story granite and aluminum 
building that sits like an oasis on a grim block adjacent to the 
Keystone Bolt and Nut Company. Postal workers push into the 
fourth-floor mailroom oyer 300 dirty-gray pushcarts, each con- 
taining five plastic trays stacked with envelopes. Then tem- 
porarily employed students and pensioners pound the trays 
on long tables to.drive the contents to the bottom of the en- 
velopes, run them through Lightning Slicing Machines, and 
carry the opened envelopes to women “‘extractors.”’ 

These women—contrary to the myth that Internal Revenue’s 
personnel scrutinize each enyelope to detect people filing hours 
after the April 15 deadline—seldom look at postmarks except 
when a bellicose taxpayer forces their attention to it. Periodi- 
cally an envelope is addressed “Infernal Revenue Service’’ with 
“Infernal” underlined; or contains a hand-drawn arrow that 
points to a postmark (‘April 15, p.m.’) with the notation: 
“Whee! I beat you," ; 
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The extractors, paid $70 a week, remove the envelopes’ con- 
tents, staple checks and money orders to the returns, and when 
they occasionally find cash in an envelope, raise their hands to 
attract a supervisor who initials the return and delivers the 
money to the cashier. Next extractors sort incoming returns into 
bins: the white, individual forms 1040 and 1040A with payments 
attached into one bin; individual returns without payment into 
a bin marked “nonremittance”; corporations’ blue returns into 
a third bin; business partnerships’ yellow forms in the next; 
and miscellaneous into a bin labeled “others.” 

Next other women, called Grade-5 examiners and paid about 
$100 a week, sit at long tables and scan the returns for obvious 
errors. These returns are sent back to taxpayers with a form 
letter because they are unsigned, undecipherable, incomplete, 
fail to include Social Security number or Form W-2 listing 
Wages earned and taxes withheld by employer. While most cor- 
respondence generally states why a person cannot pay at that 
time or if “paying too much then please return,” there is plenty 
of sarcasm. 

One taxpayer wrote: “I understand President Johnson has 
declared war on poverty. Please advise as to where I surrender,” 

Finally there are those persons seeking permission to file late. 
Requests that sound plausible usually are granted, Sometimes 
they are not so plausible. One man mailed a blank Form 1040 
and this optimistic note: “Please grant me a 10-day extension on 
the April 15 deadline. I can’t pay the taxes now but my horo- 
scope said I will come into big money on the 25th and I will 
pay you then.” 

Letters, though, can—and do—wait. Returns accompanied by 
some form of payment, or applications for refund, must receive 
priority. Some 240 employees, mostly women, remove the checks 
and money orders, write the taxpayer's name and amount of 
payment on a yellow prenumbered form called ‘Remittance 
Register,” then repeat the process on four other forms for cross- 
reference. At the end of a day, the total amount of receipts is 
written on an orange “‘Certificate of Deposit,’ which resembles 
an ordinary checking-account deposit slip except for one fact: 
Daily deposits frequently total $250 million. And over a year, 
this section deposits $14.2 billion, giving the Manhattan District 
the nation’s highest tax collections. 

Next the slips, checks and currency are taken by armored 
car three blocks down the street and deposited at the Irving 
Trust Company. But like any organization that accepts per- 
sonal checks, Internal Revenue is not immune to an old prob- 
lem. “A bum check? We get up to 800 checks a day that bounce,” 
explains the section chief, “But we have the bank automatically 
redeposit the bouncers at least once before sending them back 
to us. If the checks don't clear, we add on the bounce penalty 
—one percent of the amount due or a $5 minimum and bill 
them the same day.” 

A comparable number of checks, though representing smaller 
amounts, also flow from Internal Reyenue. Over half of all re- 
turns seek refunds for overpayment of taxes and receive equal 
attention during the processing stages. Refund checks must be 
issued within 45 days from the April 15 filing deadline or In- 
ternal Revenue must pay six percent annual interest even if the 
return was filed late. The law forced IRS to pay interest of 
$88.5 million in 1964. Therefore the deadline also has neces- 
sitated that IRS pay many refund claims that were not excep- 
tionally large, then check the records later to determine if the 
filer had a legitimate claim, Frequently he did not, leaving In- 
ternal Revenue highly yulnerable to swindlers, including one 
who filed an estimated 1,000 fictitious claims, each for $95.40. 
He received many of the refund checks until a suspicious post- 
man reported that every day he delivered “dozens and dozens” 
IRS checks to “new” tenants in a small building. 

But with the electronic computer system this problem is 
headed toward extinction, By January, 1967, all individual re- 
turns had been programmed into the computers, Thus, instead 
of clerical workers at district offices tediously checking taxpayers’ 
arithmetic and making adjustments, the sorted returns are 
shipped in locked canvas bags to one of seven regional service 
centers that have been built since 1963 in Ogden, Utah; Austin, 
Texas; Kansas City, Missouri; Chamblee, Georgia; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Lawrence, Massachusetts; and Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, All seyen centers use identical processing methods, Take 
the one in northeast Philadelphia, The fluorescent-lit room, 
at first sight, is almost overwhelming and it's almost impossible 
to see from one end to the other, It is equivalent in size to four 
football fields and has 2,600 employees, working in two shifts, 
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sitting at gray tin desks or typewriterlike key-punch machines, 

Most of these employees, apart from the upper management 
level, are women, At least 1,600 are temporarily employed 
housewives, or young girls in their first job, who earn $70 a 
week, and are not tax experts. 

About 900 of these women are called Grade 2 or Grade 4 ex- 
aminers and do what is called editing and coding. They read 
the returns and put a numerical code beside each figure, At 
the same time, the women also sift out 3.5 percent of the re- 
turns that still have problems such as illegibility or incom- 
pleteness and must be returned to the district office. The edited 
returns are then carted to the transcription area where over 
900 other women sit and make about 55,000 key strokes a day on 
an IBM 24 Card Punch machine. In doing this work, the key 
punchers transfer all information on a short-form individual 
return to about 80 perforated positions on two 214-by-6-inch 
cards, A more detailed return may require up to 16 cards. 

Then, the cards are automatically fed at the rate of 650 per 
minute through a tape drive machine which reduces the aver- 
age taxpayer's return to a half-inch of dots, invisible to the 
naked eye but recognizable by a digital computer as positive 
or negative electronic charges on a half-inch-wide brown metal- 
lic tape. Simultaneously the memory computer detects mathe- 
matical’ errors on one of every eight returns (a detection ratio 
three times higher than that of IRS’s best human examiners) 
and records these and other problematic items on a separate 
error tape. Later that tape is fed into the blue 12K machine 
which activates a console teleprinter to send a bill for addi- 
tional taxes, or eventually to send such grim messages as: FINAL 
NOTICE BEFORE SEIZURE (for unpaid taxes) Or REQUEST FOR IN- 
FORMATION FROM EMPLOYERS TO LOCATE INDIVIDUAL (who obvi- 
ously is hiding from Internal Revenue) . 

The 500 reels of perfect tape, each containing about 15,000 
returns (along with 2,900 similar reels from Internal Revenue's 
six other service centers) are air expressed to Washington, D.C.'s 
National Airport, where messengers take the tapes 68 miles 
through the peaceful Shenandoah Valley to a new one-story brick 
building on Route 9 near Martinsburg, West Virginia, Outside 
a sign reads; NATIONAL COMPUTER CENTER, INTERNAL REVENUE 
SERVICE, Inside sits the ballyhooed “central brain” or “Martins- 
burg Monster”—a 7074 IBM computer, two 360 IBM computers, 
and 25 other machines that were rented at $7 million a year, 
then. purchased from International Business Machines, Inc. 

An eerie feeling grips visitors as they tour the building, listen- 
ing to a supervisory technician explain what is being done. It 
moves a few to recall George Orwell's 1984, the shuddering 
novel about a superstate central goyernment which shrank all 
humans into brainwashed numbers, Machines hulk in every 
direction. Only about 35 employees are needed on each of the 
four shifts that operate the computers 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. All anyone can hear is the quiet rustling of 1,000 
miles of tape with people’s names transformed into nine-digit 
numbers, Here for the first time in Internal Revenue’s history, 
is a master file on every taxpaying American individual and 
business. All business returns have been scrutinized by the com- 
puters since 1965. Four-sevenths of the nation’s individual re- 
turns had been programmed into the computers by January, 
1966; the remainder in January, 1967. 

Every taxpaying American has been, by a 1961 Congressional 
Act, allocated a permanent number, Nearly 90 percent of these 
figures are Social Security numbers; the remainder are Em- 
ployees Identification Numbers assigned to persons such as 
waiters and bartenders who are ineligible to participate in the 
Social Security program. Before Automatic Data Processing 
(ADP) was installed, the enormous number of identical names 
often precipitated unimaginable problems. “Look, there are 
nearly one and a half million taxpayers named Smith and thou- 
sands of John A. Smiths,” points out Clinton Walsh, IRS's 
Director of Operations. “And there are 900,000 taxpaying John- 
sons, 750,000 Williamses and 650,000 Browns. And one in 
every five changes his address each year.” 

No number, though, confuses the computers. The reels of 
numbered taxpayers’ records then are inserted into one of 24 
digital computers that sit in two L-shaped arrangements in 4 
small, windowless room. One computer reassembles the returns 
in identifying numerical order and onto another reel. Now the 
tape is fitted either into the main 7074 or the 360 computers 
that compare the return with information whizzing through on 
other reels of half-inch tape that are labeled Individual Master 
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File (IMF) and Business Master File (BMF). These master 
tapes contain the status of all taxpayers’ previous two returns 
and where they were filed, his marital situation, number of 
dependents, and his reported income and any share of the $15 
billion that is annually paid in dividends and interest and 
reported to Internal Revenue. (Still about 40 percent of the 
dividends and interest, representing $3.7 billion and $850 mil- 
lion in unpaid taxes, remains unreported. One survey indi- 
cates that many persons who opened savings accounts before 
Internal Revenue required them to furnish banks their social 
security number won't comply. Many, in order to conceal the 
bank account from wives, sign a “no mail" application so that 
banks cannot legally notify them to report their numbers.) 

The computers’ central mechanism, which is reading, compar- 
ing, adding and subtracting 680,000 characters per second, 
sails at astonishing speed past tax returns that include all re- 
ported income and are free of technical errors. At the same 
time, the computer issues its decisions on other returns through 
seven output tapes, and, occasionally, a gray console type- 
writer. In 1965, the computer stopped payment on $33.6 million 
in legitimate refunds, which previously would have been issued 
at either of the Treasury's Disbursing offices in Philadelphia or 
Birmingham, because the would-be recipients owed back taxes, 
The machines also prevented $3 million being paid for fictitious 
or erroneous refund applications. 

When the robot encounters situations in refund claims, or on 
any return, in which it hasn’t been programmed to make an auto- 
matic decision, it seeks help by directing a typewriter to print 
the taxpayer's number along with a code indicating an un- 
explainable discrepancy. On the morning of February 19, 1963, 
for example, the machine created a disturbance that quickly 
brought technicians on the midnight to 8 a.m. shift to the 
typewriter. Awed, they saw the Monster repeatedly print 
number 551-32-7319. Was the computer jammed on that nu- 
merical sequence? No. The Monster quickly added a code word 
that indicated it had caught its first multiple filer. Taxpayer 
No. 551-32-7319 had filed identical refund claims for $331.10 in 
13 southern cities from Atlanta to Nashville. 

The computer's potential, though restricted to what Internal 
Revenue personnel programs it to do, is said to be virtually 
limitless. In ADP’s first full year of operation in the seyen 
southeastern states, the 7074 computer detected 14,000 persons 
who didn’t file a return, a task that would have been physi- 
cally impossible by manual methods. It also found that tax- 
payers had overcharged themselves $72 million, others under- 
paid Internal Revenue by $165 million, giving the government 
upon payment a net gain of $93 million or an average of $1.47 
per return. Moreover, after the robot has been “debugged,” per- 
fected and fully implemented, it can spot returns that are 
mathematically correct but will contain what it is adjusted to 
consider an unusual characteristic, It will, among other things, 
put a taxpayer's number on a suspicious list if: 

His deductions for medical expenses exceed a limitation 
discreetly imposed by Internal Revenue. 

A wife gives birth to twins (most certainly if triplets) and 
thus adds more than one $600 exemption to a couple's return in 
a single year (fictitious dependency deductions are the most 
common petty evasion scheme) . 

And much more. Actually the computers select so many more 
possible discrepancies than Internal Revenue employees can 
process that technicians periodically adjust the machines to 
concentrate on more profitable targets. 

The targets, when returns have reached this stage, are tax- 
payers who have been listed on output lists called “Audit- 
Select." These lists, along with all original tax returns, are 
sent to the appropriate district office. When both the lists 
and processed returns, arranged by income groups, arrive at the 
Manhattan District, for example, they are taken to a large, 
locked steel cage on the fifth floor. Here Jules Liberman, chief 
classifying officer, signs a receipt for the returns, Then he 
assigns the returns to Grade-l] classifiers, nearly all male 
révenue agents paid from $166 to $217 a week, to determine the 
returns’ final status. 

Most short Form 1040A returns involving incomes under 
$10,000 or wages that are substantiated with a Form W-2 are 
carted to a tightly guarded Index and Records File Section on 
the third floor where young girls stack them at a rate of 6,000 
a day on open steel shelves. 

Except for the returns that are pulled, no one ever sees 
them again. They remain on the shelves for three years before 
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being “retired” and shipped to Federal Records Center ware- 
houses in low rent areas. (A statute of limitations prohibits 
assessing additional taxes three years after a return is filed un- 
less fraud is involved. A new trend, however, makes it easier 
to suspect fraud. Twice in 1965, the Supreme Court held that 
Internal Revenue did not haye to show reasonable cause for as- 
suming fraud before compelling taxpayers to produce records 
for the closed years three to six years after the filing date.) 
Corporate returns remain indefinitely in the warehouses, But 
after individual returns are kept another three years, making 
them six years old, they are sold, without microfilming them, 
for pulp. (Each year the government's General Services Ad- 
ministration sells 750 tons of old tax returns for $2,000.) 

Ultimately the classifiers examine the remaining bundles of 
returns and, on some, mark “SFA” (Selected for Audit) and 
grades of essentiality, such as “A-1,” on the control cards and 
send them to the Audit Department on the 10th floor. A-I is 
the highest priority grade and indicates that these returns must 
be audited first. A-1], or any grade of “SFA” means that most 
persons who filed these returns now face a new, nerve-racking 
tax season that can extend from May to November. 


THE DREADED AUDIT 


Tax returns that contain a mathematical or technical error 
often bring the Internal Revenue Service's bill for additional 
taxes and a notice: “Your return has not been audited, If it 
is selected for audit, you will be contacted.” Those contacted 
usually filed returns that indeed were mathematically correct. 
But the Internal Revenue Code’s 1,000 pages of ambiguous defi- 
nitions and 19,000 pages of exceptions, preferences and flex- 
ible rulings conyert many honest taxpayers into angle seekers 
and fertilize other indiyiduals’ imaginations when filling out 
their returns. Interpretation of the Code also furnishes the 
Service a broad longitude. After an audit, IRS can, among many 
alternatives, disallow claimed deductions that are not substan- 
tiated with written receipts; decide that business expenses 
involyed personal motives, not “ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expense”; or rule that an exception is not applicable, 

This perennial chance of being audited also encourages some 
restraint in filling out returns. Therefore a few individuals 
at IRS have not exactly discouraged the notion that the Service 
audits almost all returns, although it still is physically impos- 
sible to do so even with the computers’ assistance. 

But you, as a taxpayer, face no more than a 20 to one chance 
of being completely audited, since only 3.15 million of the 
65,5 million individual tax returns and 350,000 of the remain- 
ing 37 million corporation, business, excise, estate, gift and 
miscellaneous returns were audited in 1965, Neither is eyery- 
one susceptible to genuine spot checks such as auditing all 
taxpayers whose surname begins with “C” or every tenth return 
in Chicago. Essentially, five factors cause a return to be audited, 
whether the decision is made by a computer, classifying officer 
or auditor: 

1. A return that has itemized deductions and claims a large 
refund for an overpayment of taxes instead of applying it 
toward the next year’s tax bill receives what is called the “pre- 
refund audit." The reasoning for this, maintains an assistant 
Internal Revenue commissioner, Robert Jack, is “that it's easier 
for us to examine the return and correct obyious mistakes than 
to refund the overpayment then go back later and try to recover 
the money,” 

2. Most individual returns will be selected for audit if it 
is noticed that they claim certain amounts or types of deduc- 
tions. The most common reason for auditing a return is that 
it deducted more than 14 percent (sometimes less) of the re- 
ported income for unidentified medical expenses, charitable 
contributions and interest on a home mortgage. The next cate- 
gory is taking $600 exemptions for dependents other than wives 
or children (such as mothers and aunts) ; deductions for casual- 
ties, such as wrecked automobiles and flooded homes; and un- 
profitable secondary occupations involving subjects like dogs, 
horses, farming or writing and possibly a hobby. Individuals 
invite audits if they report high gross and low net incomes; 
claim an automobile was used entirely for business; or list 
substantial expenses for travel and entertainment. 
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3. Heavy emphasis is giyen self-employed persons who deal 
largely in currency and whose income, therefore, cannot be 
verified by employers or computers. And for apt reason: The 
highest ratio of underreporting income is among motel and 
beauty-parlor operators, doctors and dentists, all of whom 
keep their own records of income; and lawyers and accountants, 
whose dealings with tax cases often enable them to partially 
Jearn (and challenge) Internal Revenue’s imperfect system of 
catching tax evaders. 

4. Apart from organized criminals, whom the Department of 
Justice tries to convict on tax law violations, certain indi- 
viduals are almost invariably audited because of their history 
of tax evasion, suspicious deductions, or haying been reported 
as “tax evaders" by informers. 

5. What generally is called “spot checks” actually means ex- 
amining individuals or businesses solely because they haye a 
high income. The chance of being audited ranges from near 
zero for low income groups up to 100 percent for the high income 
category. IRS audits only about 1.95 million of the 56.1 mil- 
lion taxpayers whose incomes are classified as “low” (under 
$10,000), but audits 1.1 million of the 9.4 million taxpayers 
whose incomes are categorized as “medium low’ ($10,000 to 
$29,999), “medium high" ($30,000 to $49,999) and “large” (above 
$50,000). Approximately half of the persons in these income 
classifications file returns that take the minimum standard de- 
duction or are accompanied by Forms W-2 that verify salary 
paid and taxes withheld, leaving almost no practical reason for 
an audit. Thus IRS audits nearly one of every three remaining 
taxpayers and, where incomes exceed $50,000, audits almost 
eyery one. The Service also automatically audits 333,000 cor- 
poration and large business accounts each year. 

What happens when returns are transferred to the District 
Offices’ Audit Divisions is this: They are placed in steel 
cabinets, labeled “Unassigned Selected Returns” and periodi- 
cally removed by group supervisors. All examiners and auditors 
work in groups of 15 at closely-bunched steel desks, monoton- 
ously read figures and occasionally chuckle and call the nearest 
pérson’s attention to deductions like those listed by one travel- 
ing salesman, His business expenses included: “39 trips to pay 
toilet, @ 10¢—total $3.90." 

This preliminary review determines which of the three audit- 
ing systems will be used. The simplest method is the corre- 
spondence audit in which a taxpayer is sent a form letter asking 
him to identify or mail “substantiation” for the deduction that 
is checked. A coded enyelope is provided in order that the 
reply bypasses Internal Revenue’s mailroom and travels directly 
to the Audit Division. Here a group clerk files the taxpayer's 
correspondence or receipts into that person’s manila folder. 
Eventually the audit group will review that answer, along with 
about 300 other replies a day, to decide if the questioned de- 
duction is allowed, attach a report to the return, and give it 
to the superyisor to initial. Then a taxpayer's canceled checks 
are returned either if he is charged additional tax and interest 
or sent a form letter that his return is “accepted as filed,” 
Often, if there are no receipts to return, the taxpayer is billed 
for additional taxes and interest without any discernible ex- 
planation why his deduction was denied. If the taxpayer tele- 
phones, he usually is advised to pay (the bill states he must 
pay within 10 days) and write a letter, which, in turn, takes 
another two or three months for a reply. 

Though IRS's exchange of correspondence annoys some and 
frightens others, it brings out an earthy frankness in many per- 
sons. On the West Coast, a female tax examiner’s intuition 
was aroused by another female’s explanation of a $50 casualty 
loss: “I am considered yery statuesque and a new $50 bikini was 
ripped from my body and completely destroyed while I was at 
the beach,” The examiner took the time to check the alleged 
beauty’s previous two tax returns and found the claim had 
been made for three consecutive years. She had to pay 19 per- 
cent tax and six percent interest on the $150 that had been 
deducted. 

The second type of auditing and the most detailed examina- 
lions are field audits that occur at businesses or offices of 
individuals with voluminous records. Audit teams, usually a 
certified public accountant and three less-experienced examiners, 
work full time on tax returns of corporations such as United 
States Steel, which in fiscal 1965, paid $235 million in fed- 
eral taxes. (The nation’s leading taxpayer, howeyer, is General 
Motors, which paid taxes of $2.5 billion in fiscal 1965 and 
still made a profit of $2.1 billion.) On this level, audits 
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are orderly but intricate. An audit team maintains desk space 
at U.S. Steel's office at 71 Broadway, meets with the corpora- 
tion’s accountants, pores arduously over records, and attempts 
to resolve differences there. Frequently, decisions are made 
in advance. Each year IRS's technical staff issues over 35,000 
written rulings on how it would react to a hypothetical sicua- 
tion. 

An entirely different approach often is used at smaller busi- 
nesses. Sometimes two-man audit teams arrive unannounced at 
a stockbroker’s or doctor's office, inspect all receipts, canceled 
checks and occasionally persuade stenographers to give them 
other records not intended for Internal Revenue's use, Surpris- 
ingly, some professional men who underreport their income to 
IRS also maintain, perhaps moved by ego, another accurate 
record of their income. Therefore IRS field auditors haye been 
known to spend long hours analyzing records, sometimes even 
breaking a code. Take the doctor who reported an income 
of $10,000 but whose living style suggested an income of $40,000. 
Each audit matched his reported income and the total amount 
listed on the patients’ case history cards, Ultimately auditors 
detected a pattern to several tiny dots and dashes under a 
patient’s name. Each dot represented to the doctor that he had 
not reported $5, a dash signified $10 had been concealed, and 
three dashes and a dot indicated $35 in unreported ‘income. 

The third category, involving about 75 percent of the ex- 
amined returns, is called the office audit. During the peak 
audit season of June through October the taxpayer Is mailed a 
Notice of Examination, which orders him to report at a cer- 
tain time at IRS's district office to justify the items checked on 
the form letter. Invariably this letter suggests something catas- 
trophic to most recipients. Usually a taxpayer doesn’t know 
that, unless he has deliberately and wilfully underreported 
more than 25 percent of his income or claimed fictitious de- 
pendents, his penalty simply will be six percent interest on 
any extra tax that is assessed. 

Consequently, a few taxpayers, like the myth, even wear old 
clothing to feign poverty. A woman carried in three shopping 
bags filled with empty medicine bottles and a 25-cent spiral 
notebook containing notations that she had swallowed 16,332 
pills over a number of years. 

At the Manhattan office, it is apparent that appearing for 
an audit is about as pleasant as reporting at 5:30 a.m. at an 
Army induction center. The taxpayers, sometimes accompanied 
by accountants, step off the elevator on the 10th floor and hand 
their Form 3421 letter to one of two middle-aged female re- 
ceptionists. She stamps the letter in a time clock, then spins 
and hands it through a slot in the glass partition to girls 
called searchers. A searcher thumbs through an open bin, 
called a File-o-Graph, that always contains from 10,000 to 
30,000 returns, locates that particular return and hands it and 
the Form 3421 to an assignment clerk. The clerk assigns the 
return to one of the 157 examiners, who then studies it for 
about five minutes. 

Conversations once in the bare examination cubicles are 
standardized. Examiners have explicit instructions from the 
Office Audit Chief, Peter Dillon, a stout, crew-cut ex-field audi- 
tor in his early 40's. “Don't even have a book on your desk,” 
he tells them, “If a taxpayer you hit hard sees a Kennedy book 
he's gonna complain that you hate Republicans. Limit any side 
talk to the weather—the rain, the sleet or the sun. And don't 
give the taxpayer a chance to say you're dishonest because you 
didn’t look him in the eyes. Look right at him and be courteous.” 

Prickly questioning, whether it involves an individual or busi- 
ness, office or field audit, distills to one point—proye it. While 
the auditor often will emphasize the taxpayer's honesty isn’t 
being questioned, he simultaneously implies that the return 
is less than 100 percent correct (which it often is), If, for exam- 
ple, a married man being audited has claimed his automobile 
was used entirely for business, the examiner will usually ask: 
“Oh, you didn’t use it on the 4th of July weekend? The yaca- 
tion? Your wife never drives it?” 

If a taxpayer is being questioned about charitable contribu- 
tions, he often is challenged on any annual total above $78— 
a maximum calculated at giving $1 a week to a church or syna- 
gogue and 50 cents a week to door-to-door and street-corner can 
shakers, “If the churches received only 20 percent of the contri- 
butions listed on tax returns, churches would be rich,” main- 
tains Harold R. All, Commissioner of IRS's North Atlantic 
Region. 

While interrogation by the examiner often provokes con- 
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scientious taxpayers, it also detects some accidental and deliber- 
ate tax avoiders. In one such case, an auditor and his super- 
visor disallowed a language professor's deduction of $1,300 for 
a two-month trip to Europe to perfect his skill as a linguist on 
grounds that it was a vacation. IRS's decision eventually was 
upheld by a federal judge who noted that the professor's ex- 
pénses included books about sex and diets and that half of the 
trip was spent on the French Riviera, including an island 
known primarily for its nudist colony. 

Since legitimate business and pleasure frequently do overlap, 
this complicates many auditors’ decisions, Most examiners 
scrutinize expense accounts—a fact of life that they do not 
experience and are taught to suspect during their eight weeks 
of instruction and 20 weeks of on-job training. First, the ex- 
aminer, if married, usually can afford no more than $10 a 
week for bus fare or parking, lunch, cigarettes and an occasional 
paper container of coffee. Not surprisingly, IRS regulations 
forbid him from accepting a complimentary lunch in order to 
avoid a possible conflict of interest. Yet he must decide if $17.50 
claimed for a business lunch and drinks at Toots Shor’s bar 
constitutes “ordinary and necessary” business, or pleasure. 

Secondly, most examiners have read Internal Reyenue's 1961 
report called “Limited Audit Study—For Official IRS Use Only” 
—that says, in effect, that 85 percent of large travel and enter- 
tainment expenses are inflated, In that study of 100,000 re- 
turns with large expense accounts, IRS disallowed 48 percent, 
or $28.3 million of the amount claimed for expenses, and as- 
sessed $11.1 million in additional taxes because, it ruled, the 
deductions represented personal motives or couldn't be docu- 
mented. Internal Revenue was particularly austere on expenses 
that overlap with pleasure: It disallowed, for example, 93 per- 
cent of the deductions involving yachts or boats, and 92 percent 
for club dues. 

The revised law under which Internal Revenue now func 
tions was legislated in 1962. It placed the burden of proof for 
travel and entertainment expenditures on the taxpayer by com- 
pelling him to furnish receipts for expenses above $25. 

For another matter, tax examiners’ careers are at stake. In- 
ternal Revenue is a giant collection agency and examiner- 
auditors are employed, though IRS denies it, to extract legally 
additional revenue from tax returns. 

In unpublicized appearances before the House Subcommittee, 
IRS's top echelon personnel are candid about the auditors’ 
“yield” system. On March 22, 1966, Commissioner Sheldon 
Cohen even used two charts called “AVERAGE DOLLARS PER EX- 
AMINATION” and “INCREASING YIELD PER MAN YEARS” to empha- 
size to Congressmen that IRS auditors’ average annual “yield” 
had dramatically increased from $125,885 in 1962 to $184,433 
in 1966—and thus produced an average of $7.5 dollars in extra 
taxes for every dollar spent for auditors’ salaries. 

These statistics were not intended for public consumption be- 
cause Internal Revenue has contended that (1) it prohibits 
IRS personnel from maintaining any such statistics, and (2) 
the quota or “yield” system no longer exists. 

But some of Manhattan's accounting firms so strongly con- 
tend that a comparable quota system is practiced by many audi- 
tors even if unofficially, that they have advised men in high-in- 
comé brackets who face an annual audit to take precautions. 
Contending that most auditors invariably disallow at least a 
few deductions and assess some extra taxes, these men are said 
to deliberately add a few unsubstantiated deductions. Thus, 
when the auditor levies additional tax, the individual ends up 
paying about what he would have in the first place. 

The percentage of those who pay—and thereby increase TRS’s 
“revenue yield’—is high. Three of every five persons who ap- 
pear before an IRS office examiner or auditor are asked to sign 
Form 870 that amends their original tax return and agrees that 
they owe additional taxes and interest. 

Though the proportion of conscientious employees in In- 
ternal Revenue’s audit divisions is probably as high as in any 
government agency, there still is a noticeable incidence of IRS 
employees who disallow legitimate deductions and appear evi- 
dently unaware of some new (and old) interpretations. 

Generally, there are at least two common areas of complaint: 

The Internal Revenue Code clearly allows anyone whose 
business requires that he use an automobile to either itemize 
and substantiate actual expenses incurred or deduct 10 cents 
a mile up to 15,000 miles and seven cents a mile thereafter 
without submitting receipts. Yer a few auditors refuse to allow 
businessmen to deduct 10 cents a mile unless they have receipts. 
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Auditors repeatedly refuse to allow anyone who must conduct 
out-of-town business to include the cost of meals on his de- 
ductible expense unless the person spent at least a night in a 
hotel or motel. Yet district, appeals and federal courts have 
ruled that the Internal Revenue Code allows such a deduction. 

Only a small percentage of individuals whose deductions are 
disallowed, whether right or wrong, challenge IRS auditors. 
Approximately 10 percent of the individuals and businesses 
assessed additional taxes request an “informal conference” with 
the auditor's supervisor—and about half of those who take this 
step win some concession, Anyone who loses the argument is 
then allowed 30 days to pay the tax and interest before more 
interest is added. But in 1965, for example, 26,801 corporate 
and individual taxpayers—or one percent of those assessed with 
additional taxes—took their case to Internal Reyenue’s autono- 
mous Appellate Division. Eighty-five percent of the disputes 
that reach this division are settled there for approximately $200 
million a year less than what Internal Revenue had originally 
assessed, 

Each year an average of 8,500 disagreements between IRS and 
taxpayers reach the courts, predominantly the U.S. Tax Court. 
While located in a wing of the IRS National Office building in 
Washington, the independent U.S. Tax Court is reasonably ac- 
cessible to taxpayers. The Court has 22 judges who hear disputes 
all over the nation and it requires that taxpayers (though most 
complainants are respresented by an attorney) merely type a 
letterlike brief stating the Reyenue Code's provision that they 
feel entitles them to an exemption, then pay a $10 fee. Four 
out of five cases that reach Tax Court are settled without trial 
for only 31 percent of the amount that Internal Revenue had 
initially demanded. The Court, like IRS auditors, has not 
symbolized consistency. The Tax Court’s judges have repeatedly 
denied claims that yachts or racing boats are “necessary” busi- 
ness expenses while upholding some expenditures for safaris. 

But for the average taxpayer it's the audit cycle not the 
court that’s painful. Each year Internal Revenue’s bureau- 
cratized auditing system irritates thousands of honest taxpayers 
like the machinist in Milwaukee who was summoned five times 
in seven years to substantiate a claimed exemption as sole 
support of his mother, though his documentation was accepted 
by the very first examiner. 

Internal Reyenue's officers maintain that eventually a tax- 
payer’s exemption can be noted on his computerized master 
file and the following year he will be bypassed when returns ate 
selected for audit. This program already is used in two of the 
nation’s seven regions and, according to an IRS statement, pro- 
duced these results: “Some 15,000 taxpayers whose returns were 
audited in 1964 were not audited in 1965 as a result of this 
innovation.” When the step is fully operational, it should 
eliminate many repetitive audits. But at the same time, the 
computers will multiply the number of candidates to be audited 
for other reasons. The only reason why Internal Revenue 
hasn’t audited more returns in the past, as one of IRS's assistant 
commissioners told the House Appropriation Subcommittee in 
1965, has been a lack of manpower to pick out returns, Its Audit 
Divisions simply cannot recruit and train accountants fast 
enough. 

Meanwhile, Internal Revenue does, in effect, use free-lance 
amateur auditors, The situation is a genuine American phe- 
nomenon. 


TAX TATTLERS 


Thousands upon thousands of Americans annually volunteer 
to help the Internal Revenue Service audit income tax returns. 
Such free-lance investigators, who form an integral part of 
Internal Reyenue’s enforcement operations, make their exis- 
tence known at one small desk at the IRS Manhattan District 
Office. The man who occupies that desk periodically sorts let- 
ters into three trays stenciled: Audit, Collection and Intelli- 
gence. A typical one begins: 

“My former husband has $350 a month put in another name 
and doesn't report it on his taxes. . . .” 

Each year, Internal Revenue Service's district offices receive 
an estimated 125.000 letters, telephone calls and personal visits 
from persons exposing alleged income tax evaders. These tips, 
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called “information items” by IRS employees, are mostly from 
former spouses and girl friends, disgruntled employees, jealous 
neighbors and relatives, rumormongers, and profiteers seeking 
reward money. Tax informers, upon filing Application and 
Public Voucher for Reward for Original Information, Form 
211, are paid from one to 10 percent of any delinquent taxes 
collected as a result of their tips. These rewards are paid from 
Congress’ annual unpublicized appropriation of $500,000. But 
in fiscal 1965, tax-informing became such a growing business 
that Internal Revenue needed a supplementary allotment. IRS 
paid $597,731 to 792 informers and rejected another 5,610 
claims. 

A majority of the informers do not apply tor reward money, 
indicating that their motive largely is a grudge rather than 
greed. Still, onetime employees usually are in such strategic 
positions within a firm that those who do file formal claims 
invariably receive the highest rewards. An attorney's secretary, 
for example, gave Internal Revenue agents her boss’ files that 
proved his tax evasion, then collected $37,500 from the govern- 
ment. And four bookkeepers haye held since 1940 the record 
informers’ reward of $79,999.93 for reporting a transport com- 
pany's president who evaded several million dollars in taxes 
through fictitious foreign subsidiaries. 

As shadowy and un-American as paying brother to spy upon 
brother appears, Internal Revenue’s informer program has com- 
pensations. In 1965 alone, Internal Revenue used paid infor- 
mers’ tips to collect $12.9 million in taxes and developed un- 
paid informants’ leads to gather about $150 million in taxes 
that it otherwise would not have collected. 

Every seemingly legitimate tip is evaluated and, to varying 
degrees, “looked into” or “reviewed.” 

Undeserved anxiety sometimes can result from informers’ 
false tips. First, informers and rewards, per se, breed mistrust. 
Unlike the ancient Greeks and Romans who required the de- 
lator (common tax informer) to make an accusation in public 
and stand liable for the same penalties if a charge were wrong, 
TRS regulations guarantee informers total anonymity. The most 
IRS supervisors say is, “Sons turn in fathers, mothers report 
daughters, brothers expose brothers and wives report husbands 
especially if a bitter divorce or quick remarriage by the hus- 
band is involved.” 

It is indeed nerve-racking to pay all taxes that are legally 
due, then be repeatedly audited as a suspected tax chiseler. 
Internal Revenue agents, who must look for suspects, have a 
human habit of staying with someone whom informers report. 
“Once somebody is reviewed [audited] for any reason [including 
a tip], they seem to be reviewed practically every year even if 
they're honest,’ maintains Senator Williams of Delaware, a mem- 
ber of Congress’ Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation. 

Inevitably, tax informers haye been denounced, but seldom 
more vehemently than by T. Coleman Andrews, the Internal 
Reyenue Seryice’s commissioner from 1953-55; “I would not 
regard any tax system that makes people informers against each 
other as being compatible with our American concept of gov- 
ernment. .. . I hold that any tax system is fundamentally un- 
sound that cannot be enforced without encouraging people to 
be stool pigeons." 

But despite Internal Revenue’s threats of harsh punishment 
for evaders, certain individuals who transact business in cash 
would never report their genuine income unless their schemes 
were known to IRS's Intelligence Division. Significantly, some 
of Intelligence’s largest cases originate from informers’ tips. Yet 
most usable tips are only a clue. A special agent must ferret out 
hidden evidence that establishes beyond doubt there is a delib- 
erate and willful intent to evade taxes. 


FINDING THE WILLFUL EVADERS 


The Intelligence Division's 1,750 special agents are assigned 
to uncover hidden evidence that proves about 1,000 taxpaying 
Americans annually commit a felony; They deliberately and 
willfully concealed substantial income, falsified tax returns, or 
failed to file a return in order to evade federal taxes. Since 
such deception often is shrewdly masked by unrecorded cash 
transactions and pseudonyms, it cannot be detected by examin- 


ing tax returns. Agents must work from leads. Surprisingly, many 
leads flow in as easily as informers’ tips. 

Several copies of the New York Daily News can be seen in the 
special agents’ two long rows of glass-partitioned cubicles on 
the 20th floor of Internal Revenue’s Manhattan District office. 
Often the tabloid is folded back to page three, which traffics 
in accounts of muggings and burglaries that involve substantial 
losses in furs, jewels and cash; messy divorces and lawsuits; 
and arrests of burglars, abortionists, madams, swindlers and 
bribe recipients. These incidents bring an automatic response 
from most inquisitive agents: “Does the couple who lost $25,000 
in furs and jewels report an income to afford such luxury?” 
“Does the old tycoon the young gal is hitting for big alimony 
report that much income?” “Will the burglar’s statement to 
police mention which homes had lots of cash hidden in safes?” 

But agents are not temporarily incapacitated by a newspaper 
strike or lack of mail from informers. Most agents are aggres- 
sively prying. Special agents look and listen in particular places. 
They frequently obtain identities of purchasers of large homes 
or safes, check registrations of yachts and small private planes, 
first-class passenger lists on luxury liners, and country club 
memberships. They appear, always inconspicuously, at fash- 
ionable auction houses where business often is transacted in 
cash, not checks, and initials, not names. They observe large 
wedding recepuions and debutante balls. 

Sometimes agents take the automobile license numbers of 
pretentious guests. Once, in leaving a party in Washington, D.C., 
a special agent from IRS's Maryland District was passed by a 
horn-blowing driver who epitomized the nouveau riche. He wore 
a garish green suit and brandished a long cigar between his 
second and third fingers. The woman wore a full-length chin- 
chilla. Neither appeared refined. Alertly, the agent copied 
the license number and later found that the automobile’s owner 
reported an annual income of about $5,000. After a long in- 
vestigation, IRS agents revealed that the horn-blower’s actual 
income ranged between $25,000 and $35,000 and he owed 
$85,000 in back taxes and interest. 

Internal Revenue Service's agents also have techniques 
to observe dealings of the quiet ones. It is largely a game 
of waiting and watching. Agents, for one thing, watch for ac 
tivity of persons on IRS's master list—an alphabetical index 
of subjects that ranges from grand dragons (of the Ku Klux 
Klan) to gregarious waiters. Consider, for instance, the morn- 
ing that a special agent in New York scanned a Wall Street 
brokerage firm's list of new investors. When the agent saw that 
a Hans Paul had invested over $10,000, he knew that Internal 
Revenue now had a tangible lead. The Intelligence Division 
hadn't forgotten that Hans Paul, ostensibly just another re- 
tired man living in Florida, had been better known for nine 
years as “Mr. Hans,” the dignified headwaiter at New York's 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel banquet division. As often occurs, head- 
waiters’ tax returns do not include all the folded currency that 
diners ease into their hands to get a good table or make an 
impression. After IRS agents investigated for two years, a Fed- 
eral Grand Jury indictment charged that Hans had reported 
only $55,605 of his $122,677 income (salary: $10,900; tips: 
$111,777) over a four-year period. Paul pleaded guilty to one 
count, evading $8,682 in one year, and was sentenced to four 
months in prison and fined $7,500. 

Much of the work of the men who have authority to arrest and 
recommend prosecution revolves around Internal Revenue's 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. The person plainly in com- 
mand—the director of the Intelligence Division—is William A. 
Kolar, a stern-looking but friendly man. Stocky, black-haired 
and red-faced aud often dressed in a blue suit and pinstripe 
shirt, Kolar has been an investigator (for the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, FBI and Internal Revenue) for 22 of his 48 years. 

Today, Kolar’s special agents are trained for investigation 
rather than promoted from within Internal Revenue. Each 
year IRS recruits about 125 prospective agents for training. 
Furthermore, about 30 first-class agents needed for specialized 
work are selected each year to attend an “Advanced Technical 
Investigative Aid School” that was secretly begun in 1955. The 
school’s purpose had been, until 1965, to teach agents how to 
work undercover and use, among other things, such crafts as 
planting telephone wiretaps and secret listening devices; how 
to operate tieclasp and wristwatch radios, obtain combinations 
to safe locks, and how to pick locks on doors within three min- 
utes. Special Agent James J. O'Neill told 2 Senate subcommittee 
in 1965 that he had graduated from the school with complete 
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familiarity of “burglar tools,” Later Agent O'Neill was even 
proven to be an accomplished lockpick. How was this fact 

nown? “He has picked some locks in our office when we have 
forgotten our keys,” said George Wilson, an IRS group super- 
visor. 

Specialized skills, what few times they can be used, are only 
a Supplementary weapon. The skill that special agents learn— 
or develop themselves—is to collect eyidence, not excuses that 
it can't be done. Some special agents’ techniques are ingeniously 
original: Years ago in trying to affix the income of a whorehouse 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, undercover agents personally 
verified that each job cost $10 and that each customer received 
a clean white towel. Then an agent obtained the linen service's 
records, multiplied by 10 the number of towels the bawdy house 
received, and established gross taxable income, which was up- 
held in court. Elsewhere, IRS agents have paid private garbage 
collectors to give them refuse from a suspect's wastebasket; 
and yisited doctors’ offices as “patients,” familiarized them- 
selves with a doctor's schedule and office layout, then sent an 
“accountant” (another undercoyer agent) to trick a part-time 
receptionist into giving him the doctor's personal records. 
Such artifices give Internal Revenue agents a tactical advantage, 
Sometimes, attorneys’ associations contend, agents have incrim- 
inating evidence on suspected tax evaders before the individuals 
realize that they are in serious trouble with Internal Revenue. 

In 1965 Internal Revenne’s agents examined an estimated 
150,000 leads, tips and unyerified rumors that resulted in, ac- 
cording to IRS statistics, 8,786 preliminary investigations and 
§,643 full-scale investigations. Then Internal Revenue recom- 
mended to the Justice Department that 1,005 individuals be 
prosecuted on criminal charges involving $122.2 million in 
taxes and interest. Subsequently there were 823 indictments, 
with 572 persons pleading guilty or nolo contendere, 73 others 
convicted by trial, 50 acquitted and the remaining cases dis- 
missed or never brought to trial. (The average sentence for 
income tax evasion is 13.1 months, The average time served is 
7.8 months.) 

A numerous but unsophisticated breed of arithmetic artists 
obtain their entire income by challenging Internal Revenue's 
special agents, Calling themselves “tax consultants,” “ac- 
countants,” “tax savers,” “experts,” or “tax practitioners,” 
they flourish by guaranteeing income tax refunds for their 
clients. Such phony consultants create mythical dependents or 
illegal deductions, take their share of the “refund” in advance 
(‘we usually split 50-50"), then transform the impressed tax- 
payer into a tax evader by inducing him to sign a false return. 
By the time IRS's special agents have caught the taxpayer, the 
“consultant” is in another town, usually under a different alias 
and different colored wig or toupee. Internal Revenue does set 
standards for tax practitioners: Only the 80,000 persons who 
hold Treasury Department Practitioners’ Cards—attorneys, 
certified public accountants or former Internal Revenue em- 
ployees and persons who have passed a written examination— 
can represent taxpayers before the IRS. 

Nonetheless, any con man with a sign, pencil and some blank 
1040 returns can prepare tax returns for a fee. Such “experts,” 
along with an army of reasonably honest but often incompetent 
tax-return preparers, emerge each February in small offices, cub- 
byholes, drugstores, barbershops, bars, delicatessens, and 
churches. 

A second breed of specialized tax evaders is the “Ten Per- 
centers,” who appeared at horse-race tracks the day after IRS 
issued a regulation in 1960: Anyone who cashes a ticket for 
more than $600 for a $2 bet or $3,000 on a $10 wager must 
furnish identification, Social Security number, sign IRS Form 
1090 and declare such winnings as taxable income. Thus a man 
in the 35-percent income tax bracket realized that a ticket worth 
$1,000 would net him only $650 after taxes and often responded 
to a Ten Percenter's tempting offer: “I'll cash the ticket and use 
my identification for only 10 percent. You'll make $250 more.” 
Ten Percenters became big business in late 1963 when the twin 
double, a new long-shot craze, was added at many tracks. Twin- 
double bets, which entail attempting to pick consecutive win- 
ners of the sixth through ninth races, resulted in individual $2 
payoffs of $129,631, $132,322 and $171,084 just at New York's 
two harness-racing tracks, Yonkers and Roosevelt Raceways. 
Since 85 percent of the amount bet in the twin-double pool is 
divided among ticketholders who pick the most winners, a 
dozen or so persons win at least $2,000 and up every night. Ac- 
cordingly, there also were, by 1965, organized syndicates with 
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counterfeit Social Security cards and runners who circulated 
among crowds asking, ‘Who's got a live one?” The runners 
attempted to buy the tickets or cash them for a fee. 

One 12-member syndicate, according to a federal indictment, 
grew so large that it cashed tickets valued at $10 million and 
cheated the government out of $1.5 million in taxes in a single 
year. It became discernible one Friday night at one of Yonkers 
Raceway's stand-up bars that active recruiting was one reason 
why the syndicate continued to increase its yolume, When a 
member met an alert horseplayer, the syndicate often hired him. 
But unfortunately for the syndicate one alert horseplayer they 
hired had a camera concealed inside binoculars slung around 
his neck. He was one of Internal Revyenue’s undercover agents. 
And one Friday night Internal Revenue hit. Thirty agents— 
almost as many agents as horseplayers who held tickets on 
Yonkers’ winning combinations—simultaneously arrested the 
syndicate’s 12 members and led them in handcuffs to the U.S. 
Marshal’s wagon that was parked outside the track. 

Not everyone who deliberately and willfully violates a tax 
law is, of course, led away in handcuffs. Neither does every full- 
scale investigation of a suspect result in catching a tax evader. 
Nor do all cases of strongly suspected tax-law violations receive 
comparable investigations. Since it is illegal for Internal 
Revenue’s personnel to reveal anyone’s tax status unless there 
is reason for the return to become a public record, the full mea- 
sure of who is, and who is not, investigated, will never be known. 
But it is known that systematic investigations have made the 
Internal Revenue Service the most forcible government agency 
ever to oppose organized crime, 

Today, more and more organized criminals are paying income 
taxes, but payment provides litrle immunity from Internal Rey- 
enue. IRS does not investigate a hoodlum’s return because a 
peculiarity is noticed. Its District Intelligence Divisions assign 
specialists to investigate, automatically, the returns filed by many 
of the reputed 2,200 syndicated criminals—the ruthless men who 
are called the Mafia, Cosa Nostra, Brooklyn Gambino Mob, 
Chicago Syndicate, and the Underworld and whose soldiers, 
butitonmen, dons and fronts run miltimillion dollar industries 
in narcotics, loan-sharking, extortion, murder, gambling, pros- 
titution, and planned bankruptcies, then channel some profits 
into legitimate businesses. Only fractions of this income are, of 
course, reported on income tax returns. 

While Internal Revenue has continually investigated lead- 
ing mobsters since it caused the imprisonment of Al Capone, the 
Prohibition era's Number One hoodlum, IRS recently intensi- 
fied the campaign against individuals suspected of haying un- 
derworld affiliations. The Intelligence Division has done this, 
not by adding more special agents, but by retraining a few ex- 
perienced investigators. Some men are taught to work as under- 
cover agents—severing all identity or contact with Internal Rev- 
enue, angling into card games with Mafia underlings, taking a 
menial job in a syndicate-owned business, and possibly detect- 
ing about how much money is made. 

Significantly, in the last five years, Internal Revenue's investi- 
gators accounted for 64 percent—or 1,214 of the Justice Depart- 
ment's convictions (plus assessing $219 million in additional 
taxes)—even though 26 federal agencies participated in an 
anticrime program launched by former Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy in 1961. 

A law, enacted November 1, 1951, compelled any bookmaker 
or numbers operator to register his illegal business at Internal 
Revenue’s district office; buy an annual $50 occupational tax 
stamp for himself and every employee, plus a $250 stamp for 
each slot machine or coin-operated pinball machine on his 
premises; and to maintain daily records and forward 10 percent 
of his gross to IRS. 

Such gamblers, estimates the Department of Justice, gross 
about $7 billion a year in bets on sports eyents, pinball and slot 
machines, and the popular “numbers” or “policy” racket. IRS's 
expected ‘‘cut’ would total $400 million a year, 

Yet in 1965 gamblers voluntarily bought only 7,284 of In- 
ternal Reyenue's stamps and paid $7 million in gambling excise 
taxes, not the projected $400 million a year. ($1 million of the $7 
million came from legalized gambling in Las Vegas and Reno, 
Nevada.) Specifically, in the 14 years from 1952 to 1966 a total 
of only $100 million was collected in gambling taxes and sales 
of stamps. Why? For one thing, the IRS gambling stamp doesn't 
license a gambling house but actually advertises the purchaser's 
illegal business to local governments and invites raids from 
scrupulous police. For another, dishonest police sometimes allow 
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gamblers to operate without IRS stamps for payoffs much less 
than the 10 percent tax. Police have Constitutional jurisdiction 
to administer local antigambling laws, but, when gamblers are 
allowed to operate in violation of the wagering tax statutes, IRS 
can raid a gambler. And when agents do, they often find both 
policemen and gamblers scrambling for windows. 

In fiscal 1965, the Intelligence Division made 1,734 prelimi- 
hary inyestigations into gambling operations suspected of not 
having an IRS stamp or of evading excise taxes. Next, after 
obtaining federal search warrants from the U.S. Commissioner's 
office, IRS personnel raided gambling establishments in most 
major cities, seized $1,187,000 in currency or gambling equip- 
ment, and recommended that 1,114 individuals be prosecuted. 

These raids must be so synchronized that no gambler has 
time to destroy the incriminating beuing or policy slips. If 
gamblers hear agents yell, “federal agents—open up,” they 
simply touch a lit cigarette to their betting slips that often are 
made from magician’s fash paper or haye been treated with 
nitrate cellulose and burn instantly, leaving no traceable ashes, 
And often the gambler is as illusive on policy slips. 

The least obvious and most common type of betting operation 
is what the trade calls a Jersey Pad. The operator, who does not 
buy a tax stamp, conceals himself in an apartment or behind 
a stationery store, installs a telephone and Princess extension, 
and works only by phone and through “pickup men” (couriers) , 
leaving no suspicious procession of bettors. 

While a telephone is, of course, the arm of the gambler's busi- 
ness, it frequently brings his demise, Internal Revenue's under- 
cover agents often place bets to obtain a bookmaker’s telephone 
number and, after getting that bookmaker's location from the 
telephone company, raid him. 

As impressive as the Intelligence Division's record of op- 
pressing gamblers and racketeers may be, it must be appraised 
as a regulatory effect and a negligible tax-collecting measure. 
A year’s yield from criminals is only enough revenue to finance 
the federal government for a little more than two hours. In some 
ways, the anticrime drive costs IRS, for the House Ways and 
Means Committee once calculated that an agent assigned to 
the racketeer drive averages collecting about $46,000 a year in 
additional taxes and penalties while an agent handling conyen- 
tional audit or fraud cases brings in an average of $184,000 per 
year, Explicitly, Internal Revenue cannot forget that it is a 
collection agency and, therefore, is often only slightly less in- 
tense in chasing the more numerous and characteristic evaders 
like the traveling salesmen who keep moying to avoid paying 
$145 in overdue taxes. 


ADULT DELINQUENCY 


Revenue officer Sol Stein was a stout, black-haired man wear- 
ing a gray mohair suit and maroon tic. He did not know what 
his target looked like. All he knew was that the DA (delinquent 
gee) —an itinerant construction worker whom we'll call 
Leon Neff—had ignored three of Internal Revenue’s bills and 
finally a notice ordering him to appear at the district office and 
explain why he hadn't paid $88.62 in overdue taxes. Accord- 
ingly, Stein was now bending over the mailboxes in the lobby 
of a brick apartment building looking for Neff's name. He did 
not find the name, so he pulled out his wallet and looked at 
the attached note pad. “2B," he noted, then pushed the button 
marked “2B.” The electric lock on the lobby door buzzed, the 
IRS officer entered and saw a tall, wavy-haired man in a sports 
shirt in the apartment's doorway. “Mr. Leon Neff?” he asked. 

“Who's that again?” the man responded, 

“Leon Neff.” 

“Oh, oh, the fellow who used to live here,’ the man recalled, 
“Naw, they say he’s up in Canada someplace looking for work.” 

“No relatives or anybody who might know his address?” Stein 
said slowly, purposely stalling until he saw two grammar-school 
girls emerge from another apartment, He stopped talking, leav- 
ing the man an alternative of either volunteering information 
or speaking to the girls. The man nodded perfunctorily and 
said, “How you girls today?” 

“Fine, thank you, Mr. Neff,” the oldest girl said. 

“Tl have to collect $88.62 or confiscate equitable assets,” Stein 
said to the clearly disconcerted Neff. 
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“And IJ ain't letting this TV set go,” interjected a woman, 
presumably Netf’s wife, from another room. Stein got the money, 

Every day, every hour from 8:30 a.m. to midnight, Revenue 
officers are in comparable doorways, apartments, banks, loan 
companies, and businesses’ cashiers’ offices making what the In- 
ternal Revenue Service manual defines as “enforced collections” 
and employees often call “nailing deadbeats.” Such work, nat 
part of the Auditor or Intelligence process, is the job of the 
Collection Division's Delinquent Accounts & Returns Branch. 
Often it’s called “DAR.” But these officers are hardly little-old- 
lady personalities as their DAR namesake would imply. They 
are tenacious men (and sometimes women) whose work is simi- 
lar to that of finance-company collectors. So similar, in fact, that 
the tax collector's title was changed from “reyenue collector” 
to “revenue officer” in order to avoid the connotation of loan 
companies’ muscular enforcers. 

However, IRS agents probably have more delinquent bills to 
collect than perhaps all finance companies have each year. In 
1965, a reasonably typical year, all of Internal Reyenue’s DAR 
branches closed out 2.8 million delinquent accounts that owed 
$1.5 billion in taxes and penalties. Yet, at the end of 1965, In- 
ternal Revenue listed an inventory of 530,000 individuals and 
businesses owing $1.3 billion in uncollected delinquent taxes 
and interest, and wrote off $328.3 million as ‘“‘uncollectable de- 
linquent accounts.” Large as the figure may seem, it is the lowest 
since 1945 and reflects that IRS collectors are winning the battle 
against delinquency. 

A nontaxpayer, or taxpayer, is classified as a tax delinquent 
for a variety of reasons: He may not have filed a return; filed 
but didn’t pay any or all of his taxes due; paid with a worthless 
check; was audited and didn't pay the additional assessment. 

Most individuals and businesses categorized as delinquent, 
however, know why they are being billed and are unmistakably 
delinquent. Usually they disregard all bills for overdue taxes 
and finally their summons to appear at an Internal Revenue 
office and explain why they cannot pay the taxes. (An explana- 
tion that a person cannot pay a tax bill seldom suffices; often 
an IRS employee directs the individual to where he can get a 
loan to pay the tax.) Furthermore, a contemptuous minority of 
Americans, undaunted” by IRS's grim publicity about tax 
dodgers, must be forced to file a return. Each May, June and July 
Revenue officers pressure individuals and businesses to file about 
1.2 million returns and pay $220.2 million in taxes and interest. 
Tn such instances, IRS's leverage is six percent annual interest 
plus fines going up to 50 percent of the unpaid taxes or eventual 
confiscation of property. 

Internal Reyenue's broad authority to confiscate money and 
property is its simplest way to collect delinquent accounts. An 
IRS collector doesn't need a court's permission to make a seizure, 
He merely writes the nontaxpayer’s name on the appropriate 
forms, NOTICE OF LEVY (to seize money) or NOTICE OF 
SEIZURE (to confiscate property), and takes any assets that he 
can find. Nothing appears too trivial to confiscate. In at least 
three instances, a Senate subcommittee has found, Internal Rev- 
enue agents have seized as little as two or three dollars in special 
checking accounts. While confiscations seldom meet the amount 
of tax liability, they do cause Internal Revenue to collect a 
yariety of assets. For instance the Service, famed for its team- 
work, backed into the professional sports world in 1965, It 
took the football helmets, shoulder pads and uniforms, plus 
contracts of 33 players owned by the former Providence (Rhode 
fsland) Steamrollers in the Atlantic Coast Football League. The 
team was seized in order to settle what Internal Revenue said 
was a debt of $4,700.98 in withholding and excise taxes. 

Internal Revenue's collectors occasionally will also take a 
sporting chance and postpone a seizure. A classic example re- 
sulted in Los Angeles when a Revenue officer was unable to col- 
lect approximately $100,000 owed by a well-known actor. Then 
the officer read that the actor’s horse was heavily favored to win 
a $20,000 race at Santa Anita Race Track. He drove to the track, 
and, seconds after the horse won by an easy three lengths, eased 
into the winner's circle and told the jubilant actor that he had 
confiscated both the horse and winning purse. The actor's 
lawyer, quick to point out how easily the horse won, persuaded 
the tax collector not to seize the $20,000, but to allow them 
to use it to fly the horse to either Monmouth Park Race Track 
in New Jersey or Aqueduct in New York, where he was certain 
to win a stake race that would gross over $100,000. Since 
Internal Revenue would collect the actor’s entire debt if the 
horse won, the Service took the gamble. Like most horseplayers, 
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howeyer, the IRS lost its $20,000 bet. The horse finished sixth. 

More frequently IRS officers encounter a situation like this: 
A tax collector on Chicago's South Side asked a plump woman 
where her husband could be located. “That sonofabitch'’s run 
away with some young girl,” the wife answered, When the Rey- 
enue officer noticed a pair of men's muddy shoes were sitting 
on a newspaper, he asked, "Aren't those your husband’s shoes?’ 
“No sir! on a stack of Bibles,” she replied. “They—well, if that 
sonofabitch can get him a young girl I sure'n hell can get me 
aman.” The “new man” was, of course, her husband, 

Despite a multitude of legal and illegal delaying tactics, IRS's 
bill collectors have a rate of proficiency that would embarrass 
any high-pressure loan company. Even in many seemingly lost 
causes, Internal Revenue usually grabs at least a fraction of 
the overdue taxes. One area in which Internal Revenue col- 
lectors consistently obtain a share of the delinquent tax bill is 
in bankruptcy cases. Bankruptcies, which disturbingly have 
risen in the United States from 59,044 in 1955 to 180,323 in 
fiscal 1965, allow a hopelessly indebted person to legally dis- 
charge all liabilities and for creditors to salvage any remaining 
assets. Internal Revenue has priority claim on any remaining 
assets, usually a man’s last paycheck from a job. The agents’ 
persistence has lately earned them the retort: “I don’t know 
who'll be the first man on the moon, But I sure as hell know 
who'll be second. .. .” 

And, surprisingly, Internal Revenue already stations tax col- 
lectors virtually every place but the moon. 


IRN’ S MAN IN MANILA- 
AND ELSEWHERE 


A revenue agent in Internal Revenue’s Manhattan District 
Office had just finished reviewing a businessman’s return with- 
out finding any new irregularities. But he was intrigued by the 
expenses listed for rent, equipment and salaries for several 
branch offices sprinkled across South America. The businessman 
had correctly surmised that Internal Revenue wouldn't send 
someone to South America to verify an office's existence. But he 
overlooked one point: The man from Internal Revenue was 
already in South America, working from the IRS office in the 
American Consulate in Sao Paulo, Brazil, And a week after the 
Sao Paulo office received a letter asking it for a “picture” of 
the New Yorker's costly foreign branch, the agent had his an- 
swer. The first “office” was a closet-size room with neither tele- 
phone nor furniture. 

While most foreign-based American branch offices and sub- 
sidiaries are not, of course, phony tax gimmicks, they often can 
be as accessible to Internal Revenue’s scrutiny as firms with 
Wall Street addresses. Today, Internal Revenue'’s 533-man Office 
of International Operations (OIO) maintains miniature 
branches in Manila, Tokyo, London, Paris, Rome, Bonn, Ot- 
tawa, Mexico City, San Juan and Sao Paulo; an even smaller 
office in Pago Pago, Samoa; and mobile agents who visit 118 
foreign cities a year. Few areas in the free world are beyond 
Internal Revenue’s reach—a fortunate and necessary accom- 
plishment, 

Americans live almost everywhere—including two in Tim- 
buktu, the fabled Saharan oasis that symbolizes the end of 
nowhere. At last count, 2.3 million American citizens lived over- 
seas, giving the United States more residents on foreign soil 
than Great Britain had at the height of its colonial empire. 
These foreign-based Americans include 942,538 members of the 
armed forces and 603,550 dependents of servicemen and the De- 
fense Department's civilian employees, The remainder are em- 
ployed by federal agencies such as the State Department, or are 
employeés on merchant vessels, construction projects and oil 
drillings, plus missionaries, doctors, teachers, technicians, re- 
porters, actors, stenographers, students, drifters and daydream- 
ers. And, of course, many work for the 20,000 American-owned 
overseas plants and businesses (value: $51 billion). 

All of these Americans must file income tax returns. They 
encounter an employee from a foreign-based OIO office if their 
return becomes delinquent, is audited, or is suspected of being 
fraudulent. In 1965, for example, OIO's employees chased down 
18,753 delinquent accounts and collected $6.4 million; and its 
auditors examined 22,104 returns, assessing an additional $57.9 
million, or an average of $2,619 more per return, a rate three 
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times higher than on audited returns of United States residents, 

Internal Revenue district offices dealing with business returns 
that show income from oyerseas transactions periodically ask 
that OIO's employees audit the returns. In 953 of these examina- 
tions between 1963 and 1964 OIO auditors imposed additional 
taxes of $386.7 million, an average of nearly $406,000 per case! 
Internal Revenue also collects taxes from foreigners who re- 
ceive income from sources in the United States. 

One investigation made overseas resulted in the largest tax 
lien that IRS ever placed against an individual. It all began 
when IRS's San Francisco District office referred the dossier of 
a John A. T. Galvin to OIO. Born in Hobart, Australia, Galvin 
became a newspaper reporter in China during the 1980's, then 
settled in Hong Kong after World War II and discreetly ac 
quired an estimated $150 million in what was reported to be 
mining and shipping. From 1954 to 1960, Galvin lived in and 
out of California, flamboyantly attracting attention from both 
the local society columnists and Internal Revenue office. He 
entertained lavishly at his $5,000-acre ranch in Santa Barbara, 
donated land to Stanford University, saw his daughter, Trish, 
selected for the U.S. Olympic riding team. One story frequently 
attributed to Galvin was how he allegedly began to amass his 
fortune: peddling calcium compound to Borneo’s natives as a 
cure for diarrhea. 

When contacted by Internal Revenue about his income dur- 
ing 1954-57, Galvin’s attorney raised the primary issue that 
Galvin hadn't lived in California sufficient time to be liable for 
U.S. income or gift taxes, Anyway, Galvin had by now moved 
his family and horses to Dublin, Ireland. But agents from OIO’s 
Manila office were meticulously reconstructing Galvin's trips 
to the Far East during the disputed period. They reviewed rec- 
ords of Galvin’s Eastern Mining and Metals Co. Ltd., in 
Malaysia, then checked dates of contracts and airline and hotel] 
records from Singapore to Hong Kong. After receiving these 
reports, Internal Revenue filed liens against Galvin’s property 
in California for $21,261,818 in taxes and interest. Galvin pro- 
tested the case in U.S. Tax Court, but settled with Internal 
Revenue in 1965 for $12 million. 

To find other, quieter, investors, OIO officers have developed 
a productive starting point. They receive photocopies of all 
passport applications from the State Department and lists of 
stockholders from many European firms. These and other means 
have enabled OIO agents to identify 14,000 Americans owning 
five percent or more stock in 26,000 foreign corporations; then 
the information is forwarded to the taxpayers’ district offices 
to verify if the income was included on their returns, Agents’ 
inquisitiveness has been a valuable asset in locating American- 
owned businesses overseas, In their thoroughness, O1O agents 
even found an “export” firm in Hong Kong that another branch 
of the United States government had envisioned could not be 
identified as an American enterprise: It was a front for the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency's coyert operations. 

Until 1963, Americans who lived outside the United States 
for more than 510 days didn’t haye to pay any American taxes 
on income from personal services. And businesses that didn’t 
transfer profits back into the United States were exempt from 
all American taxes. But the exemption was so publicly exhibited 
by expatriate actors during the 1950's and early 1960's that it 
helped destroy Hollywood as the motion picture capital and 
provoked Congress to revolutionize tax liabilities for Americans 
living abroad. 

But the Revenue Acts of 1962 and 1964 drastically modified 
the exemption, Now an American citizen (except U.S. govern- 
ment employees) who lives outside the United States for a full 
calendar year and shows a tangible intent to remain there can 
subtract a maximum of $20,000 of his salary, plus the usual de- 
ductions for dependents and medical expenses, then pay taxes 
on any balance. 

Though expatriate American actors gained the most notoriety 
for tax avoidance, their total revenue was inconsequential in 
comparison to profits from American-owned foreign subsidiaries 
and businesses. Several such subsidiaries, though, have reacted 
similarly to Internal Reyenue's new taxation on any profits of 
a foreign-based company in which American ownership is more 
than 50 percent. Inevitably, some Americans transferred enough 
of their stock to reduce holdings to 49 percent. Those persons, 
therefore, opened a new challenge to Internal Revenue’s ex- 
panded OIO branches; to determine if such persons actually own 
only 49 percent or still effectively control t © majority stock. 

[f Internal Reyenue's overseas personnel ssnu-times fine their 
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work hectic, they also can find refreshing consolation from ob- 
serving other nations’ tax collectors. West Germany, which has 
the world’s highest income tax rate, misses few sources: In 1966, 
it taxed a West German scientist on the $1,500 he received from 
slipping photostated documents to five Russian agents. In India, 
when females are told to appear for a tax audit, they frequently 
claim to be in purdah, a state of seclusion in which the woman 
covers her entire face and body and cannot be seen in public— 
let alone in a tax office! 

Collecting taxes on a global basis from individuals or busi- 
nesses is a reminder of the Internal Revenue Service’s enormous 
size. But a little-known division of IRS that imposes taxes on 
two industries—liquor and tobacco—makes the point even more 
clearly. It gathers more money each year than all taxes collected 
by any of 113 countries in the United Nations. 


THE BOTTLED-IN-LOND BRANCH 


Internal Revenue’s 2,892-man Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
Division (A&TT) functions so quietly that it is virtually un- 
Known outside the trade. Yet, AX TT's role is so dominant that 
the liquor industry prefers that it remain unpublicized. Frankly 
the Internal Revenue Service controls the nation's 355 legal 
distilleries. The purpose is to collect a heavy excise tax on the 
production of alcoholic beverages that is separate from the en- 
suing corporation tax on distillers’ profits. In doing so, Internal 
Revenue’s personnel have become the only persons allowed to 
open and close a distillery. In fact, Internal Revenue uses its own 
padlocks. 

Internal Revenue’s Alcohol Tax Unit was given absolute 
authority over the liquor industry after Prohibition was re- 
pealed on December 5, 193$. The unit, consolidated into the 
Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division in 1951, today produces 
nearly five percent of all federal revenues. In 1965, for example, 
AXT'T collected $3,772,638,000 on alcoholic beverages and 
$2,148,594,000 from tobacco products—four times more taxes 
than Internal Revenue collected from the entire nation in 1933. 
Internal Reyenue has so regimented its system of cross-checking 
raw materials and final outputs that it needs only frequent spot 
checks (30,552 were made nationwide in 1965) to regulated 
breweries, wineries, alcohol plants and tobacco processors. 

But Internal Revenue'’s “on-premise inspectors,” whom-the 
Service formerly named “storekeeper gaugers” and whom dis- 
tillery employees call “G-men,” rarely leave a legal distillery, 

Nothing occurs during any major production of bourbon 
whisky without Internal Revenue’s supervision, Even incom- 
ing grain that is carried by conveyors to storage bins is weighed 
by IRS inspectors to calculate how much alcohol can be distilled 
from a shipment. Then, after the grain is cleaned and crushed 
into meal, the inspectors sample each mixture to ascertain that 
the bourbon is not made from less than 51 percent corn. After 
distillation, the good whisky is raw, colorless, 120-proof “white 
dog” that is diluted with distilled water to about 86 proof, Then 
it is drawn into new 55-gallon white oak barrels that have been 
completely charred inside and weighed empty (90 pounds) and 
full (480 pounds) by IRS inspectors, Only whisky stored in such 
barrels for more than two years, Internal Revenue states, may 
be called “Bourbon,” for this reason: As whisky filters into a 
red layer of caramelized, charred oak, its color turns straw 
yellow after six months, becomes golden mahogany in two years 
and mellows at 334 to eight years. 

Internal Revenue's storekeeper gaugers, as the older name 
implies, keep the bourbon in storage. They watch as the barrels 
are stacked on open racks in a seven-story brick warehouse. Then 
Internal Reyenue’s padlock is snapped, thereby “bonding” the 
warehouse. No premature removals are allowed except when 
chemists get IRS permission to periodically extract samples from 
every 50th barrel, These are the only tax-free “samples" that 
Internal Revenue allows. 

Distilleries haye been the nation’s most heavily taxed in- 
dustry for continuing reasons. First, a theory prevails that some- 
one who drinks a bottle of liquor each week will buy it regard- 
less of price. Secondly, he will do minimal grumbling when the 
tax is levied during production and therefore avoids buying 
a bottle with a price tag that reads: “Cost: $2.25. Tax: $3.19. 
Total; $5.44." Third, large taxes on liquor suggest that the 
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motive is rectitude, not revenue, and pleases Prohibitionists. 

High taxes have discouraged some people from drinking 
tax-paid liquor. There is, to be certain, an alternative. Instead 
of paying $5.44 for a fifth and Internal Revenue seal, a man can 
buy a quart fruit jar of untaxed moonshine whisky for $2.25 
from a bootlegger who hides it under an automobile seat. And 
if most individuals bought from these moonshiners Internal 
Revenue's alcohol tax collections would diminish. 

Enough moonshine (‘shine, mountain dew, white mule or 
lightning, shinny, sugar head) is distilled to reduce alcohol 
taxes by 85 percent. 

But most of it is never sold. 

In 1965 alone the AXTT"s enforcement arm, known by Snuffy 
Smith’s confreres as “reyenooers," arrested 7,171 moonshiners, 
destroyed 7,432 stills and confiscated equipment valued at 
$2,486,193. (Not, though, without danger. Through the years 
30 IRS men haye been killed and 639 injured by hatred-filled 
moonshiners.) 

Exactly how much illegal whisky escapes axing by the Service 
cannot be estimated. But much of what does arrive into homes 
is unsafe. Only desperation would lead ‘shiners to hastily and 
cheaply concoct a consumer product often found to contain 
lethal poisons—for instance, bubble-producing bleach or lead 
residue from cheap tubing. 

Most of the 'shine drips under the scrub pines of 14 southern 
States, but catching the ‘shiners no longer requires as much 
clumping through sticky needles and clay. The Service uses over 
100 pieces of electronic suryeillance—among them a parabolic 
mike that arcs into a dark hollow and sounds out violators; a 
snooper scope that reads license plates at two miles, and light 
aircraft carrying heat-sensitive equipment. This is the kind of 
scientific gear IRS has added to legwork to collect taxes or, hope- 
fully, minimize the amount of taxes that eludes it. 


THE NONTAX DEPARTMENT 


Ttem: Seventeen Americans who each had incomes exceeding 
one million dollars in 1963 did not pay any income tax. 

Despite its awesome reputation and authority—and the fact 
that it does gather $119.7 billion a year—the Internal Revenue 
Service actually collects taxes on only 45 percent of all income 
in the United States. The remaining 55 percent: personal ex- 
emptions and deductions, adjusted incomes too small to be 
taxed, unreported entrepreneurial earnings, and income that 
is legally immune from all taxation, It is the latter tax-exempt 
income, representing about $61 billion a year or enough to 
lower eyeryone’s taxes by about 30 percent, that proyokes con- 
tinuous clamoring by reformers to “close the loopholes" and 
“end tax inequities.” 

But is all income beyond Internal Revenue's jurisdiction an 
inequitable advantage? Consider, for instance, the aforemen- 
tioned 17 Americans. They, as could any millionaire with the 
same inclination, inyested their money in state and municipal 
bonds, which pay a rate of interest lower than banks or U.S. 
Savings Bonds, but, by law, are tax-exempt income. 

The genuine tax inequity, however, is preferential treatment 
given individuals that exceeds all privileges available to anyone 
else: the proliferation of special taxation laws—laws that In- 
ternal Revenue must follow—that have created a de facto nontax 
department within IRS. The most debatable area is vividly 
shown when Internal Revenue's engineering and petroleum 
specialists audit oil companies’ returns. An oilman is legally 
permitted to subtract the first 27.5 percent of his income for a 
“depletion allowance” before even starting to figure his taxes 
on the same terms as other businessmen or individuals. Con- 
gress enacted the law on the assumption that oil was a diminish- 
ing natural resource. Allowances varying from 28 to five percent 
have since been given producers of natural gas, ores, uranium 
and coal, 

View, therefore, what can occur when an oilman strikes oil 
and grosses, say, $1,000,000. First he deducts 27.5 percent, or 
$275,000 as tax-free income, then he deducts all business ex- 
penses such as geological exploration and labor, Instead of pay- 
ing taxes on the balance, many oilmen, to use their expressions, 
“drill up the rest” by “wildcatting” or boring more holes. If 
they strike a large oil stream, they pyramid their wealth. If they 
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drill a dry hole, they lose little. The inequity simply is that 
other speculative businesses cannot take a depletion allowance. 
This privilege enables giant oil corporations to pay an average 
of only 23,6 prcent taxes on their income while comparable 
corporations pay 47.7 percent. The unfairness appeared even 
more obvious when Internal Revenue studied 27 oil companies’ 
returns over a 10-year period, While the companies’ annual 
income ranged from $134,000 to $2,200,000 a year, one of the 
companies paid no taxes for seven of the 10 years, another didn't 
pay any taxes for five years, one didn’t pay for four years, and 
four others paid no taxes for 10 years. 

A second privilege is to deyise a special tax law for one person. 
Such a recipient was a contractor from Oklahoma City who 
found himself in income tax difficulties in 1955-56. After receiv- 
ing $995,000 from the government in 1949 as a final payment 
for wartime construction, the contractor first failed to declare 
the money, then after Internal Revenue began investigating 
him, declared it as a capital gains transaction, which would have 
been taxed at a 25 percent rate instead of the then-maximum 
rate of 91 percent. In 1955, Internal Revenue sued the con- 
tractor for $729,446 in taxes and $226,258 in interest and penal- 
ties. The Tax Court not only upheld the IRS position, but 
criticized the man for filing blank income tax returns for three 
years. The Supreme Court refused to review his appeal, leay- 
ing no legal choice but to pay the $955,704. Two months later, 
Robert S. Kerr, the late Senator from Oklahoma, attached a 
precisely worded amendment called “Certain Claims Against 
the United States’ to the bottom of an obscure bill leaving the 
Finance Committee. Unnoticed and undebated, the amendment 
became Public Law 84-269,70, Statute 40, which made it illegal 
to charge the contractor more than 33 percent taxes or any 
interest and penalties. Thus he was relieved of paying at least 
$650,000 in taxes and penalties. 

Just how many intricate laws are deliberately or inadvertently 
eased through to reduce certain individuals’ or companies’ tax 
liability? The cases appear endless, 

The opportunity to manipulate tax laws, even by outsiders 
and without Congressmen’s knowledge, was bluntly pointed out 
by Representative Wright Patman, a 73-year-old, self-styled 
fiscal crusader, when he rose on the House floor on March 30, 
1965, and said: 

“In the last Congress, major tax legislation was enacted. 
Every American and every business, large and small, was affected 
one way or another by this legislation. Hearings on the tax 
legislation ran into seven yolumes covering 4,000 printed pages. 
What a splendid opportunity for shenanigans. I wonder how 
many of my colleagues read the 4,000 pages. Who really knows 
what that legislation was all about unless they read it? How 
many cases of petty and grand larceny are involved? Who really 
knows the answers to these questions? . . . 

“It is physically impossible for the members of Congress to 
know whether or not there are sleepers in some of these ‘Where- 
ases’ and the ‘Therefore be it enacteds’ that infect our legis- 
lation.” 

On top of this, Internal Reyenue increases the mystique 
about most tax rulings. How? First, Congress's periodic tax laws 
and amendments, when added to the Internal Revenue Code, 
now total more than 20,000 pages, about the size of 16 cumber- 
some Sears, Roebuck catalogues. Then the incredibly complex 
language, often written in generalities and 600-word sentences, 
must be translated by Internal Revenue into specific rulings. 
Yet Internal Revenue publishes only 340 of its 34,000 annual 
technical rulings on whether or not a situation—both actual 
and hypothetical—qualifies for a certain tax status. This staunch 
refusal to release any other rulings creates a secretive atmos- 
phere suggesting (though it may be entirely baseless) that 
many rulings allow generous favoritism in special situations. 

The champion technique of tax avoidance is strikingly evi- 
dent in the small section of most Internal Revenue District 
offices called Exempt Organizations Branch. Typically, em- 
ployees are busily putting paper clips on IRS Forms 1021 and 
990-A, but, unlike IRS returns in other branches, no checks are 
attached. They neyer have been, They undoubtedly never will 
be. These returns are filed by nonprofit private foundations that 
are legally exempt from all federal taxation whatsoever. Since 
foundations were virtually nonexistent before the adyent of 
Internal Revenue, they must be regarded as subsisting pri- 
marily to avoid inheritance and income taxes. Pioneered by 
such ultrawealthy persons as Henry and Edsel Ford, John D. 
Rockefeller and Alfred I, du Pont as a means to channel money 
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into charitable trust funds instead of paying estate taxes that 
would erode their financial empires, tax-exempt foundations 
have suddenly become common for all income classes. 

In fact, nobody really knows how many tax-exempt founda- 
tions exist and how much they control. Says Internal Revenue's 
Director of Information, Joseph S. Rosapepe: “The word ‘foun- 
dation’ is not defined in the Revenue Code nor in the Regula- 
tions,” but, accepting the definition in a study made by the 
Treasury, there “are approximately 15,000 to 20,000 such or- 
ganizations,” Others have catalogued at least 45,124 tax-exempt 
foundations and these are only organizations that the Treasury 
and Internal Revenue know exist. While the exact amount of 
all foundations’ total assets is equally vague, this much is known: 
Between 1962 and 1964, Representative Patman, as the 
chairman of a House Subcommittee on Small Business, investi- 
gated 534 of the larger tax-exempt foundations and found that 
despite what he called efforts “to confuse, confound, befuddle 
and bemuddle” they controlled at least $10.3 billion in tax- 
free assets. (They account for eight percent of all private gifts 
in the United States.) The magnitude of foundations was re- 
flected when Internal Revenue, reacting to Patman’s criticism 
to its administration of tax-exempt organizations, appointed a 
14-man advisory committee to study the situation. Ten of the 
14 men were affiliated with foundations, 

But the fact is, as reafirmed by Representative Patman’s 
audit, most foundations are a fraud. Only about 50 percent of 
the tax-free income received by the foundations that Patman 
investigated was spent in the direction of charity. 

Consider a typical abuse. A man established what shall be 
called a Deserving Student Scholarship Foundation, went 
through the formality of filling out an IRS Form 1023 and ob- 
taining tax-exempt status, then donated $10,000 of his earnings 
that year to the foundation. First, he paid no taxes on the 
$10,000 donation and dropped his taxable income into a lower 
rate of taxation. What’s wrong with that noble act? Both of the 
Foundation’s scholarships—or the $10,000—were awarded to thie 
philanthropist’s two children, who spent a total of about $4,300 
for education and returned the balance to their father. 

Also, foundations allow the accumulation of enormous wealth 
without paying any taxes. At least 111 of the 546 foundations 
investigated by Patman’s subcommittee owned from 10 to 100 
percent of the stock in a total of 263 corporations, including 
such familiar names as Ford Motor Company, Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company (A & P), Eli Lilly & Co., Kellogg 
Company and S.S. Kresge, None of the stock's millions of dol- 
lars in earnings, unlike most other stockholders’ dividends, is 
subject to taxes. 

What can Internal Revenue do about foundations’ abusing 
tax-exempt privileges? 

While Internal Revenue states that it audits about 12,000 
(out of one million) tax-exempt organizations each year, it has 
reasons for such sparse supervision of foundations. Its Exempt 
Organizations Branch has only 90 employees and is not equipped 
to scrutinize foundations’ policies and ideologies. “Here we are 
confronted not only with the problem of numbers,” says Donald 
W. Bacon, IRS assistant commissioner for compliance, “but 
also many knotty and complex conceptual problems of inter- 
pretation and semantics. What, for example, is meant by the 
words ‘education’ and ‘religion’ in relation to yarious ideologies 
as used in the statutes? Some of our most ticklish problems 
arise because wé, as a tax administration organization, are ex- 
pected to decide with the wisdom of Solomon, whether a ‘re- 
ligious’ organization, or an ‘educational’ organization is so 
partisan that it may have sacrificed its tax exemption.” 

As thorny as the brambles surrounding tax-exempt founda- 
tions is one inside the Service: honesty, i.e., self-policing. How 
much and how often do accountants, lawyers and taxpayers il- 
legally offer or pay money to Internal Reyenue’s employees to 
compromise a decision? How many IRS employees demand pay- 
ment from taxpayers or their representatives? Incomplete an- 
swers emerged, in disconcerting frequency, at a U.S. Court 
House between 1961 and 1966 as over 225 individuals—about 
equally divided between (a) employees and former employees 
in Internal Revenue’s Manhattan and Brooklyn District offices 
and (b) accountants, lawyers and taxpayers—were indicted, 
convicted or pleaded guilty to collusion, extortion or bribery 
involving fraudulent tax returns. 

Such fraud by tax collectors is not, of course, new. Internal 
Revenue has been intermitrently plagued by thefts by its 
own employees since, weeks after its inception, dozens of 
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wholesome-looking collectors who traveled by horseback to 
gather income taxes kept riding west. While today there is a 
lower ratio of internal fraud per employee, the problem is much 
more insidious, much harder to detect than, say, bank employees 
who distort records to steal. Unlike banks that deal in certain 
amounts of currency and know that most embezzlement even- 
tually will be detected by competent outside auditors, Internal 
Revenue has no built-in deterrent. IRS inyestigators, agents and 
auditors deal in discretionary areas and often can decide 
whether evidence warrants possible prosecution or whether some- 
one owes $3,000 or $30 for taxes. Accordingly, when an IRS 
employee takes $300 in cash to ascertain that incriminating evi- 
dence goes unreported for the amount of taxes due is closer to 
$30, there is no discrepancy on record for independent auditors 
to find. 

Internal corruption, naturally, is not limited to IRS's Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn offices. During the same period between 
1961 and 1966 about 100 indictments or arrests resulted from 
similar fraud in other cities. 

Basically, the Internal Revenue Service uses two methods to 
prevent corruption among its employees. Most important, back- 
ground investigations are made on all new IRS employees, and 
regulations prohibit most outside activities (such as selling in- 
surance) that would enable employees to legally shake down 
taxpapers. Secondly, there is Internal Reyenue’s Inspection 
Division. Supervised by Assistant Commissioner Vernon Acree, 
Inspection is divided into overlapping branches. Internal Audit 
is said to review Internal Reyenue's “practices and procedures” 
and audit personal tax returns and accompanying financial 
statements of IRS's management and supervisory personnel and 
most high-grade individuals in Audit, Intelligence, Collection, 
and Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Divisions. Internal Security in- 
vestigates rumors and, particularly, possibilities of bribery, theft, 
extortion, collusion or indiscretions by IRS employees. 

This work is done by 200 inspectors who are either former 
Special agents or have equivalent background and training. 
These men work from regional offices and frequently rotate 
from region to region so that they aren't instantly recognized 
at IRS's district or regional offices. Once inside these offices, 
usually sections suspected of being corrupt, inspectors often 
operate like secret police, pretending to be a district or regional 
employee transferred to a new job against his wishes. Almost 
always, the inspectors are equipped with miniature tape re- 
corders and microphones concealed in fake cigarette packages, 
ball-point pens and tie clasps, or hidden in offices and rest rooms 
enabling them to monitor even whispered conversations several 
tooms down the hall, 

Inevitably, Inspection’s presence or oft-rumored presence 
frightens some IRS employees much as IRS frightens taxpayers. 
Not infrequently, employees call Inspection “our GIA,” “the 
police,” “Kangaroo cops” and “snoopers.” And this fear—mag- 
nified by the fact that known inspectors often summon and in- 
terrogate certain employces—even moved some IRS employees 
in Newark, New Jersey, to hire the law firm of Royall, Koegal 
and Rogers to attempt to obtain a labor contract with Internal 
Revenue's management assuring what they called a reduction 
in “police state working conditions.” 

Such opinions about Inspection, whether strongly biased (as 
in this case) or objective, are rarely heard by non-Internal 
Revenue employees. The image of Inspection that is advanced 
by IRS's public information and commissioner's offices is one of 
a supreme compliment: the “elite corps.’ 

While Inspection does seem reasonably proficient in proving 
corruption—and priority skills were required in detecting the 
aforementioned cases—it also must be noted that the investiga- 
tions largely originated from taxpayers’ rumors and, in some 
cases, divulged bribery that had transpired five years earlier. 
Moreover, Internal Revenue has demonstrated that Inspection 
can find what IRS's management wants it to find (or report) if 
such findings disagree with IRS’s image. 

An example of this practice occurred when the Senate ju- 
diciary Subcommittee investigating invasions of privacy asked 
the Treasury Department—and then the IRS's commissioner— 
to clarify rumors that IRS agents illegally wiretapped telephones 
of taxpayers (not IRS employees). Such evidence would not 
appear difficult to locate. At least 128 agents had received in- 
structions in wiretapping and many carried Kel-kits, which en- 
abled them simply to insert a device into light sockets above 
public pay-telephone booths and monitor conversations from 
automobiles. But after investigating six months, the commis- 
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sioner’s office first reported that Inspection had found no eyi- 
dence of any wiretapping by IRS agents. 

Responded Senator Edward Long: “I know that is your yiew, 
but doing it [the investigation] in the Department is like putting 
the fox in the hen house and locking up the hen house for the 
night.” 

While none of Internal Revenue's present management was 
involved, one “hen house” episode that has been called the 
bleakest scandal in the Service's history is a historic lesson of 
what can occur inside the organization without noncompromis- 
ing vigilance. Until July 19, 1951, the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue was directed by a centralized commissioner through politi- 
cally appointed district collectors. Political they were. 

Internal corruption was so ingrained that only an outside in- 
vestigator could expose it. That outsider appeared when John 
J. Williams, the co-owner of a cattle-feed store, surprisingly 
was elected a U.S. Senator from Delaware and soon was told bya 
constituent about a curious situation at Internal Revenue’s 
office in Wilmington, Delaware: “Look, I paid my taxes and 
sull got a bill and when I questioned it, was told to forget it. 
Same thing's happened to several people I know.” Unfamiliar 
with investigative techniques, Williams solicited, and was ad- 
vised, by Congress's General Accounting Office and Sen. Styles 
Bridges, then chairman of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, to have a former GAO investigator employed by the 
Committee obtain the list of tax delinquents in Internal Reve- 
nue’s Wilmington office. When the investigator saw the list, 
however, he was embarrassed to deliver it to Williams, The 
notation, “Senator J. J. Williams” appeared high among the 
delinquents. But Williams had paid his taxes. So had dozens of 
other “delinquent” taxpayers whom the Senator interviewed. 
After Williams disclosed his findings in the Senate, Internal 
Revenue found that a cashier in Wilmington had embezzled 
over 500 tax payments totaling $30,000 and, when he was about 
to be reported by a deputy collector, used Williams’ check to 
help disguise his theft. 

Next Williams documented other situations which, he said, 
are “set up so the crooks get more in bribes than the govern- 
ment receives.” He cited numerous cases such as the brewery in 
Indianapolis which had settled a $636,000 tax debt for $4,500, 
and then received a $35,000 refund from Internal Revenue. No 
reason for any suspicion except for one fact: The attorney ir 
that case had been Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., former Commissioner 
of Internal Reyenue who later served two years in prison for 
evading $91,086 in taxes on unreported income of $275,000, 

By this time Representative Cecil King had created a House 
Subcommittee to investigate Internal Revenue and found a vyit- 
tual nationwide pattern to the corruption. 

All together Senator Williams and Representative King’s sub- 
committee provided the impetus that resulted in 125 convictions 
of Internal Revenue personnel—including five high-ranking of- 
ficials—for bribery, extortion and embezzlement, plus 681 dis- 
missals or resignations. 

Significantly, the scandal’s exposure brought, not just the 
creation of the Inspection Division, but a desirable reorganiza- 
tion that placed Internal Revenue on the Civil Service's system 
of employee promotions based on merit, not political sponsor- 
ship, and eliminated all politically appointed positions except 
that of commissioner, Unquestionably, the improvement 
strengthened IRS's defense against internal fraud. Now only 
one percent of IRS's employees leaye their jobs under dis. 
honorable circumstances each year, 
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Ninety-nine percent of the Service's effort—and 99 percent 
of all taxes it collects—go to finance the pyramiding federal 
government. While the U.S. budget lists annual grants of $13.2 
billion to state governments, this money is mostly earmarked 
for the 233 joint federal-state programs such as the War on 
Poverty and U.S. Interstate Highway construction program. 
Only about $1.2 billion of Internal Revenue’s annual collections 
is allotted “without restriction of purpose” to underwrite goy- 
ernmental operations of our 50 statés, 3,049 counties, 17,977 
municipalities, 17,144 townships and 49,700 road, park and fire- 
fighting districts. 
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Yet these local jurisdictions, which have three times more 
employees (7,546,000) than the federal government, are re- 
1 i ee for the daily governmental functions that really affect 
the population. They conduct all elections, pass local laws, 
build and maintain public streets, parking spaces, parks, trans- 
portation systems, schools, colleges and universities, hospitals, 
mental health sanitariums, jails and water reservoirs, provide 
sanitation facilities, police and fire protection, welfare and 
unemployment payments, regulatory offices that range from 
building inspectors and zoning commissions to dogeatchers, and 
account for 25 percent of the nation’s construction, Besides 
necessary expenditures to meet these demands, many state and 
local governments have such notorious patronage systems that 
there always appears to be two salaried pothole inspectors for 
every pothole. 

Inevitably state and local government expenses are increas- 
ing at a rate considered alarming even in comparison to federal 
expenditures. Between 1955 and 1965, state and local tax re- 
ceipts increased 110 percent (while federal tax collections rose 
70 percent) to $53.9 billion a year. Today state and local taxes 
annually increase nine percent—more than twice the national 
growth rate—and will exceed federal taxes by late 1970 and 
double every eight years thereafter. These taxes undoubtedly 
will increase even faster if the present trend continues. Thirty- 
two of 47 states with legislative sessions in 1965 enacted néw 
taxes or raised existing taxes. And a 48th, Kentucky, whose 
legislature doesn't ordinarily meet during odd calendar years, 
was called into a special session to act on a measure increasing 
taxes. 

Just how—considering that Internal Revenue already collects 
a burdensome income tax on most working adults—do states and 
cities raise taxes? By collecting taxes upon federally taxed 
income and levying hidden taxes. Among the methods: 

§6 states and 10 cities have an income tax. 

40 states (encompassing 95 percent of the nation’s popula- 
tion) have a general sales tax that ranges from two to five 
percent on expenditures for most merchandise or services. 

50 states have a tax on gasoline that averages seven cents a 
gallon. 

48 states tax cigarettes (and tobacco) from two to 11 cents a 
package. 

16 state governments operate all liquor stores within their 
boundaries and all 50 states tax liquor from $1.44 to $4 a 
gallon. 

27 states received $355,206,308 in 1965 from pari-mutuel taxes 
on thoroughbred and harness racing. 

50 states tax gifts, inheritances and even gross premiums 
paid to life insurance companies. 

Virtually all localities have a property tax (on homes and 
real estate) and personal property tax (on automobiles, etc.). 
Then each state or city requires individuals to pay taxes to, 
progressively, build a home, and obtain a mortgage and deed for 
it. Motorists must annually buy a state license plate and city 
(or county) window decal to own an automobile, a tax to insure 
the vehicle, a license to drive it, and insert $125 million worth 
of coins in meters to park on a street—or face a fine, a doubly 
lucrative revenue ‘source for most local governments. 

Additionally many citizens pay local taxes—officially termed 
“fees” or “licenses’—to hunt, fish, marry, transfer stock; rent 
an office or safe-deposit box; pay a utility bill; use a sewer; 
attend a sports event; sell cigarettes, whisky, insurance, peanuts 
or candy; sail a boat or own a dog, pool table or bicycle. Per- 
haps the extent of local taxes (that usually overlap with federal 
levies) is best illustrated by two sets of facts: One, Tax Foun- 
dation, Ine., a private research organization, has counted 600 
hidden taxes on a house, 151 taxes on a loaf of bread, 150 taxes 
on a lady’s hat, and 116 taxes on a man’s suit. Two, Louisiana 
has 47 different state taxes and 12 tax collection agencies, not 
including city and county taxes. 

Wouldn't these taxation sources appear to be sufficient? Ap- 
parently they are not. Many states and localities have re- 
sorted to absurdities. For example, homeowners in Modesto, 
California, pay a “bedroom tax” of $15 for each new home and 
$5 for each bedroom. 

No tax burden, though, is as harsh as in New York City and 
state, Residents must pay a five percent sales tax and a state 
income tax ranging from two to 10 percent of earnings, even on 
the amount of income paid to Internal Revenue for federal tax. 
The city has new taxes on incomes of businesses, residents and 
commuters. It collects the customary local gimmick taxes, plus 
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fees for planting a tree on one’s own property and disposing 
of a dead pet. 

The origin of the tax crisis in the states dates back to 1913. 
When the states ratified the Constitution’s 16th Amendment 
that gave the federal government a carte blanche to tax per- 
sonal incomes, they voted away their principal source of reve- 
nue. Since then, the legislators who sit under the state capitol 
domes and originate tax laws haye steadily magnified their 
problem, Today, many of the nation’s 7,708 state legislators 
and 99 legislative houses, aside from occasionally being bound 
by archaic state constitutions on taxation, are a carnival of triv- 
iality, inefficiency, opportunism, conflict of interest and blatant 
corruption. Even the sales tax itself reflects some of the comical 
reasoning. Indiana's legislators, for example, decided that ice 
used in cocktails or alcoholic beverages would not be subject 
to sales tax but ice used to cool bottled soft drinks or water- 
melons would be taxed. 

Other problems stem from a harsh cycle. States must obtain 
new industry in order to provide jobs (and collect taxes) for 
its residents. Yet about the only way a poorer state can at 
tract, say, a new General Electric plant is to exempt the cor- 
poration from most state or local taxes for 10 to 12 years. 

Finally the cities and counties, who have been left what 
often is called the “taxation crumbs,” have multiple difficulties 
collecting the crumbs. For one thing, about half of the cities 
have not yet been given home rule by state legislations. Thus 
even ti.2 nation’s two largest cities, New York and Chicago, 
must appeal to the comparatively minute capitals of Albany, 
New York, and Springfield, Illinois, respectively, for permis- 
sion to increase the price of dog tags or revise any tax law. 
For another, localities raise about 90 percent of their revenue 
by taxing property and, suddenly, that source is evaporating. 
Why? A majority of the middle- and upper-income families are 
moving from highly taxed property in large cities to suburbs, 
then commuting to the city to work. City slums (previously 
yielding some taxes) cleared by urban renewal programs are 
replaced by nontaxed public buildings, lots and playgrounds. 

Consequently, appraised values—and property taxes—have be- 
come so high in some choice residential neighborhoods that tax- 
exempt foundations, social and veterans’ clubs, religious, scien- 
tific and labor organizations, and governments have begun to 
dominate the areas. Since these organizations have the advantage 
over private citizens of paying little or no taxes, they have ven- 
tured into such extensive real estate speculation that an estt- 
mated 32 percent of all property in cities is now officially un- 
taxable. 

What, besides enacting new or increasing old taxes, is be- 
ing done to alleviate the nonfederal governments’ dilemma? In 
essence, state tax bureaus are voluntarily being transformed 
into virtual extensions of the Internal Revenue Service, Under 
a Federal-State Cooperative Program, Internal Revenue is train- 
ing state tax administrators and has agreements with 40 states 
and the District of Columbia to exchange information on in- 
dividual and corporate tax returns. 

While states have increasingly benefited from IRS's assist- 
ance, the increase in receipts will not offset mounting debts in 
any but a few states. Perhaps the states’ only practical answer— 
apart from economizing—is a share-the-taxes plan originated by 
Walter Heller, former chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, seconded by most governors, and, on April 
6, 1966, formally recommended by the Republican Coordinat- 
ing Committee. The Committee’s proposal: . 

(1) Return to the states a gradually increasing portion of 
the personal and corporate income taxes collected by the federal 
government, starting with two percent of the collection the first 
year in effect and increasing to 10 percent in eight years. 

(2) Institute a system of federal grants to the states in broad, 
functional areas such as mental health, education, water pollu- 
tion control, highway and the like, “with a minimum of super- 
visory controls” and without trying to dictate the precise nature 
of the programs, thereby enabling the states to spend the money 
in their own way on needs they find most pressing. ~ 

The proposal, which would not allow states to repeal their 
existing taxes, certainly would slow the sweeping increases in 
taxes. But even if the unlikely occurred and the plan was 
adopted, any substantial amount of federal taxes returned to 
the states would be recovered by raising the sum that indi- 
viduals and businesses now pay to the Internal Revenue Service. 
Whatever happens, American taxpapers have only one fore- 
seeable future; a frightening future. —William Surface 
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v 
THIS FUNWY LIFE 


At a recent cocktail party, my wife and 
I were introduced to a major general. 
Totally unfamiliar with the military, my 
wife kept addressing the gentleman all 
evening as “major.” 

The general took it quite good natur- 
edly. But before he left the party, he 
winked at me and whispered, “I'd sure 
like to be around when your wife is in- 
troduced to a rear admiral.” 

Ron Greer 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Write vacationing in northern Maine 
this past summer, my wife decided to 
take a dip in a lake near our campsite, 
Having left her bathing suit at home, she 
figured it would be safe enough to go in 
“naturally” here in the wilderness. 

After disrobing completely, she was 
heading for the water when she heard 
a voice: “Ain’t no swimming allowed 
here, ma'am.” 

Surprised and embarrassed, she turned 
to find a game warden. “You'ye been 
here all the time,” she cried. “Why didn’t 
you stop me before this?" 

“Ain't no law against undressing, 
ma'am,” he replied. 


Stephen Lein 
Bow, N. H. 


Seated in an obviously understaffed 
restaurant recently, I noticed the man 
at the next table showing definite signs 
of impatience. Finally, after a long wait, 
his harassed-looking waitress approached 
him with a bow] of soup. 

He looked at her with a surprised ex- 
pression. “Surely you're not the same 
waitress who took my order?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, I am,” was the reply. . 

“Amazing,” he said. “You don’t look 
a day older.” 

Robert M. Roorda 
Denver, Colo. 
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An Army lieutenant was instructing a 
class about poisonous plants and animals 
which might be encountered in a pro- 
jected maneuyer area in Louisiana. He 
explained the correct procedures for 
treating a snakebite wound: how to make 
the incision, extract the venom, etc. 

Private Smith, sitting in the rear of the 
class, interrupted the lieutenant. “I un- 
derstand how to treat a normal snakebite 
wound, but what do you do in the event 
you are bitten by a coral snake?” 

The lieutenant replied, “You treat the 
wound in the manner previously de- 
scribed.” 

Private Smith was puzzled. “But, Lieu- 
tenant, [ understand the coral snake bite 
will kill you in less than three minutes.” 

“You are absolutely correct, Private,” 
the lieutenant replied. “But this will give 
you something to do until you die." 

Reedie A, Stone, Jr. 
Hampton, Va. 


One summer day after stumbling 
through knee-high grass to hang out 
clothes, I suddenly thought I had a 
clever but humorous way to get our power 
mower repaired. All previous hints to 
my husband had brought no results. 
When my husband arrived home, he 
found me seated in the grass, busily 
snipping away with a pair of sewing scis- 
sors. After watching a short time, he 
went into the house and came out a few 
minutes later, saying, “When you finish, 
sweep the walks,’ and handed me a 
toothbrush. 
Shirley Keaton 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


A lady from the Midwest was visiting 
some friends in the East. At a party she 
was introduced to a snobbish dowager. 
“Here in the East, we place great empha- 
sis on breeding, my dear,” said the 
dowager. 

“Oh, we think it's great, too,” said the 
midwesterner with a twinkle in her eye, 
“but we try to have a few other interests 
to go along with it.” 

D. J. Foto 
Metairie, La, 


Recently a representative of the state 
Retirement Board was conducting a sur- 
vey among the employees in our office re- 
garding a new retirement program which 
was being offered. 

One of the questions asked was, “How 
old will your wife be when you are 55?” 

The office wit responded, “Tf I’m lucky, 
she'll be 16!” 


Gary Shoemaker 
Fresno, Calif. 


A rather spirited young girl in our build- 
ing, well known for her after-hour ac- 
tivities, became quite ill and had to have 
the doctor. After a routine examination 
and prescription, the doctor, who knew 
of the girl’s reputation, left her with 
these parting words. “Take these pills 
every four hours,” he said, “and don't 
worry. A few days on your feet and you'll 
be back in bed again in no time at all.” 
Name withheld at writer's request 
Culver City, Calif. 


$100 will be paid on acceptance for each 
original, not previously published, true anecdote 
(preferably from your own experience). Contribu- 
tions, which must be typewritten, cannot be ac- 
knowledged or returned; and if your submission is 
not accepted within six weeks, consider It re- 
jected. Address: TRUE Magazine Fun Editor, 
67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 10036. 
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